









Come to Detroit 











$11,500.00 


TO FIVE CLASSES 


In Guaranteed Purses for the Promotion of the National Sport of Trapshooting 


Registered A. T. A. 


THE MICHIGAN CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 


(Michigan State Shoot and Non-resident Shoot) 


at the Blue Rock Gun Club, Eleven Mile Road and Van Dyke 


IS SPONSORED BY A 


Championship Piston 
AUTOTHERMIC 


The AUTOTHERMIC is the latest Nelson Bohnalite Piston. It is an 
Engineered Product of The BOHN ALUMINUM and BRASS COR- 
PORATION that was especially developed for The Graham Supercharg- 
ed Cars. 

Graham Cars won the A. A. A. Gilmore-Yosemite Economy Sweep- 
stakes twice. This is the Outstanding Economy Championship of the 
United States. 














Adolph L. Nelson, Tournament Manager, 17352 Parkside Ave., Detroit 
RESERVE YOUR ENTRY BY SENDING $12.50 IN ADVANCE 

















July 
22, 23, 24 & 25 | 
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FIELD & STREAM starts 
something new in the fish- 
ing world—a tangible rec- 
ognition of notable fishing 
skill—a Badge of Honor to 
every man who catches un- 
usually large fish. 


How to Qualify for the Awards 


Oeverysportsmanwholandsafish ees : his 
EasTERN Brook Trout 4 pounds 


as large or larger than those listed ; 
, : : Brown Trout 
in the table on the right will be pre- R Wis ei 
da Field & Stream Badge of Honor ee eee 
meee « hag : 8 : ? Ratnsow Troutr—Western.. . 10 
emblematic of this unusual achievement. [ace Trour........... 25 
On it will be engraved the weight and spe-  Smati-Mourn Bass 5 
cies of the fishand year whencaught. Itwill = Larce-Mourn Bass—NorTHERN 
be a splendid memento of a notable feat. = Larce-Mourn Bass—SouTHERN 
The entries must conform to all the re- LarcE-MoutH Bass—FLoripa . . 
quirements of the Field & Stream pe MUSKALONGE 
Prize Fishing Contest and are ssi , Great NortTHERN 
eligible, in addition, to win a . 
prize in that event. 





WaLL-EyYeEp PIKE... 


, STRIPED Bass .... . 
Go to it, fishermen. Wheth- iin Bea ae 


er or not your weakness is for suena 

trout, tarpon, bass or any one of REET 

the many others listed, all you RR SEAT 

have todoisto catch’em bigenough! Tuna—GIuant 
The badge, suitably engraved, will be = Maruin (Wuire) 

sent to you with Field & Stream’s compli- ——-SaILFisH 

ments and you will automatically become Tarpon 

a life member in good standing of the — BoNEFisu 

Distinguished Fishermen’s Club. WAHOO 


Secure a prize fishing affidavit from your local sporting goods dealer, from a 
current copy of Field & Stream or from the Distinguished Fishermen’s Club, 


FIELD & STREAM, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
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CEAWFORD NOTCH oe Jai QUUMBYS 2.50" 


within the shadow of .7 Ranch Life in the East! Particular Sportsmen and lovers of 
outdoor life come here with their families. Five Lakes—S 


M T W A S i ] N G T Oo N —Border Forest. Good all Summer Fishing. Saddle Horses. Bathing, Hiking. 
re 29 Cabins with Baths. H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE eens PARLIN 
' Discriminating people re- RS yok AND LODGES 2 
turn each summer to the | 3 oO IN MAINE b 

Crawford House at Craw- . 


hare 
ford Notch. Up-to-date and famil vol, is imming, boating, | YRS 
rooming space—the best finest of modern hotel or lox lodge secommodations in : = 


. the heart of the big Maine woods. Rustic Cocktail 
of food-——music by Boston Lounge. Reasonable Rates. ? . ea aa came 
—G Write fer FREE Catalog Z Jupe-4. dwar Plawaeed Giohte ikea Sib Sn one 
Symphony player . olf 12 miles south of Jackman on Route 201 => po elie ye eer, nett Landioalon ‘Salmon and 
- Tennis - Swimming ° H.P. McKenney, Mgr. Box 28, Jackman Sta., Me. SS Trout fishing also. Come to Pinewood and bring th» 
Ridi B > Hiki me Ro cation one ‘talpemaccy _ 
s e ennis, Dane . Canoe Tripa with & r uide: 
1 ing oating Iking ‘3 Outlying Camps. Individual Low "Cabins, all modern canventonast, grand 

- no hay fever. Season : food. Reasonable Rates. Restricted Clientele, FREE CATALOG, 
June 26-Oct. 5. Rates Pinewood Camps, 58 Main Street, Canton, Maine 


with meals $6. a day and —_ For § ALMON and H NDER N AMP 
up. Booklet and diagnosis TROUT FISHING E JACKE — S 


of weekly rates - address: 




















livery 








come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one ° 
| of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from For Your Summer Vacation 


Barron Hotel Co., | | Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor- Log cabins with bath and fireplace. Fly fish- 
| der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric ing for Trout and Salmon. Central Dinin 
Crawford Notch, N. H. ' lights and private baths. Ideal location in heart of iene 8 


hig game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever P a 
sufferers find relief here. Easily reached. Write for descriptive booklet 


Eagle Lake MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Maine Mrs. E. A. Henderson, Prop. 


MARSHALL'S <GHUD>, BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 

F In The Adirondack. 

“In The Maine Woods” ; d . 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
THE FORKS MAINE Here you'll find the kind of va- 
Why not plan to spend your September vacation with cation you've dreamed about. Ac- 
us Ou the banks of the Kennebee River? Ideal location, p cessible—yet off the beaten track 
comfortable cabins with running hot and cold water, yy in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
ey ' bath, fireplaces, ete., and the best of meals served in GERRY Ws light nights on beautiful moun- 
‘. : our main dining room. Special rates for after Labor tain-shadowed lake—weird call 
of loons—truly a world far apart. 


Day vacationists. Trout and salmon fly fishing. 
H Log cabins—open fireplaces—all modern conveniences, 


HUE UUM@ | Attean Lake Camps = 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE A Sportsman’s Paradise offers for charter the 
Pa S : ionist. Fishing, Hunting and Re - 
been phe, Bape ne Ree ot, nn Seiueinges "“CAPEZ” and *y OLANDE” 


RUSSEI a °s INN Canoeing and Mt, Climbing. callin; Suudeain 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM Shinnecock Canal, Hampton Bays 


21 Log cabins all with baths. a large office, Expert guides, 
on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N.H. | iteat outdoor meals. Three Jersey cows, Vegetables from our Fishing Parties in Pe ic B L. I 
Chinook, landlocked sal A lus trout, brook | “"”"? garden, Rates reasonable. Booklet and map on request. & es in conic Day, L. 4. 
trout, black te pichered eine 9 pe greta RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. Phone Hampton Bays 185 Bait arranged for 
‘ ‘ 
pouts. 59 other lakes and ponds within 10 miles. NORTHERN MAINE 


Home cooking, good quarters, large living room - , 
ations for Big Machias Lake Camps Come to Sunset 


Or ask Mr. Foster, Travel Offices | 
| 
| 




















and fireplaces, Good accommodations the 
fisherman and his family. Send for folder. 

STELLA C. RUSS 20 miles back in the woods. Reached by ming, fishing, hunting and hiking over picturesque 

USSELL, Keeper of The Inn team or airplane. Lake, pond, and brook trails—come to Sunset Inn in the Adirondacks and 

— = fishing for tr ts 1 some sal Be: bring the family. Our three-room cabins and the Inn 

shing for trout and some salmon. Bear itself have been entirely renovated—with running hot 


and deer hunting. Shots guaranteed. and cold water and electricity. 
No Need to Guess Under new management SUNSET INN 


FRED McGOWAN, Ashland, Maine CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 


“For twenty years or more, advertisements of | 7°@ g' 

Quimby’s Cold Spring Club’ have. beat. ruri- Famous Kidney Pond Camps KELLY'’S CAMP 

ning in the columns of Field & Stream. Those , . ON LONG LAKE, N. Y. 

ads in that sporting magazine have produced In the Katahdin Country An ideal spot to spend your vacation. Excellent 
| More results as to inquiries and actual busi- Early flyfishing for landlocked salmon and trout— Bass & Pike fishing. 4,000 acres. Private Park 
| Mess than all newspapers or magazines put best in the State. Twenty ponds available. Good auto 5 


If you enjoy a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim- 











is n hest in. the . available. | 5 miles from Long Lake Village. Free trans- 

| gether, pid et Oat, See food. portation by motor boat, individual cabins, 

a oe — , modern conveniences. Camping trips arranged 
BRADEEN & BRADEEN to private trout ponds—Folders. 

Kidney Pond Camps, Millinocket, Maine Bart J. Kelly Long Lake, N. Y. Ham. Co. 


Isn’t that the logical answer to 
| why FIELD & STREAM consistently 
fatter, | carries more Where to Go and Prop- é a f 
erty for Sale advertising than any When writing to advertisers 

other sporting magazine? please mention FIELD & STREAM 















































YOUNG’S 


PLEASURE ISLAND CAMP 


on LAKE OF THE WOODS is one of the 
oe equipped and best located camps in the 

North country. Famous waters — Sabaskong, 
Whitefish, Miles, Obobikon, Stevens, Stony, 
Crow—teeming with fish right at our door. 

Large, comfortable guest log cabins, central 
lodge, excellent food, innerspring beds, skiffs, 
canoes, motors, speedboats, cruiser and efficient 
courteous service. 

Muskies, bass, wall-eye, northern pike, salmon 
trout. Moose, deer, bear, ducks. 

Easily accessible by auto or train. 


YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
P. O. Box 24, Emo, Ontario 











[RMR RBBB ARAARAARARAARARAARAAS 


For A Real Vacation 
A bungalow camp in the finest section 
of Algonquin Park. Splendid fishing 
for bass, muskies, lake trout and 
speckled trout. A restful spot for your 
with hay fever unknown. Folder on 





vacation, 

Request. 
LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 

Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 23, Pembroke 

FFF F SESE EEE SET TSE CEE TCE TTS 
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Elmgren’s Camps 
On Lake of the Woods, Ontario 


Camp accommodations; rustic cabins; two houseboats. 

Come for a cruise on one of these. Enjoy the Kec sig 

of your own party.—Good fishing: Muskies. G. N. Pike, 

Bass, Walleyes, and Lake Trout—Moose, Deer and Ducks. 
Write for circular. 


A. Elmgren, Rainy River, Ontario, Can. 
After May {0th Fort Frances, Ont., Can. 








SIOUX POINT LODGE 


WHITEFISH BAY LAKE OF THE WOODS 
This beautiful untouched wilderness now opened up by 
the Kenora-Fort Frances highway from International 
Falls, Minn. 
“— SKIES, LAKE TROUT, BASS, WALLEYES, 
3.N. PIKE, MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 
Rustic north woods log cabins comfortably furnished. 
Home cooked meals, First class equipment and guides. 
Folder on request. 
J. Norman McLeod 





Box 252 Kenora, Ont., Can. 











MOOSE @ DEER @ FISH 


CAMP EVA = NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 

ENGLISH RIVER WATERS 
Iii Walleye, &. Pike, Lake Trout, Moose, Deer, || 
il Guides, oats, Engines. Now booking fall 


H moose ¥.. parties. Fish & Hunt in virgin 
|| country. Folder on request. 


W. J. nye 
GN. Re I 


Minnitaki Lodge “= 





| 
| 

i} , 

| % ©. N. 
ae as 





Northern Ontario 
Canada 


Easily reached by car over the Trans-Canada 
highway to Dinorwic then north over the Sioux 
Lookout highway to Minnitaki Lake at mile 


16 south of Sioux Lookout. 
Hunting, Fishing, Cabins and Canoe trips 
Write for information to 
T. N. Harvey, Mgr. 





Sioux Lookout, Ont., Canada 





Canada's Wilds—Northern Ontario 


Tim ag e _ Wabi-Kon Camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 


Ontario, Canada 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of 
Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. 
Write Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 
Ontario, Canada. 








FOR MUSKIES AND MOOSE 


Plan now for an extended canoe trip on the 
Lake Of The Woods for Muskies, Bass, North- 
ern and Walleyed Pike. Now booking fall Moose 
hunting trips. 


Ghost River 
Ontario 


Kenora Webe 


Ontario Dodds Brothers 








Lake of the Woods Lodge 


Two Camps, located on Sabaskong and White- 

fish Bays. Easily reached by highway. American 

and Housekeeping plans. Houseboat and private 

log cabin accommodation. Fish for prize mus- 

kies, salmon trout, wall-eyed pike, black bass 

and northern pike. Big game hunting in season. 
Write for folder. 


JAMIESON BROS. 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada 











| tion do not coincide, 





| conflict. 





NATURAL 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
DAN HOLLAND 





CHAPARRAL VERSUS 
RATTLESNAKE 
By John A. Curry 


O the chaparrals (or road runners) of 
the Southwest kill rattlesnakes? Do 
they build corrals of cactus around a rat- 
tlesnake and, after he has been thus im- 
prisoned, dispatch him, or taunt and mad- 
den him so that he bites himself to death? 
The foregoing queries will intrigue any 
sportsman given to tramping through the 
fields and upon the mesa. Some of them 
know the answers, but the answers do not 
all agree. If the answers to the first ques- 
who, then, is cor- 
rect? This writer, as editor of The Douy- 
las (Arizona) Daily Dispatch, set out to 
get opinions of persons experienced in the 
outdoor life of the area, and found definite 
Both views, holding chaparrals 
do and do not kill rattlesnakes were taken 
by equally reputable citizens. Facing, and 
on opposite sides of the question, were a 
former state senator and a bishop, a mayor 


| and a well-known cattleman, a former pub- 
| lic official and a woman active in church 


affairs. Then who has the correct answer? 

The second question seems to be less 
moot, for those who answer the first ques- 
tion in the affirmative, join in opposition 
to the forces who answer the second ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Most of them con- 
tend that such of the so-called corrals as 
have been reported are merely bits of 
cactus heaped together by the wind. 

Mayor L, J. Tuttle, of Douglas, a gradu- 
ate of the medical school of the University 
of Michigan and thirty-five years in active 
practice here, probably has had as much 
experience in hunting in the open as any- 
one in the Southwest. He has stalked deer, 
shot doves, killed quail and fished along 
all the streams in northern Sonora and 
throughout the state of Arizona. He has 
seen thousands of chaparral and an equal 
number of rattlesnakes. He declares he has 
never seen them in conflict and has not 
seen a single hint of evidence that they 
ever did fight. “That is merely an old 
story,” says Mayor Tuttle. “It always does 
itself proud by keeping more than three 
steps from a witness.” 

Sam Hayhurst, living in this area in 
Arizona since 1890 and once engaged in 
the cattle business with a large outfit, has 
lived in the open for months at a time and 
killed hundreds of rattlesnakes. “I have 
never seen a chaparral and a rattler fight,” 
said Hayhurst, “but I have seen chaparrals 
rob birds’ nests and that puts me on the 
side of the snake in its contest with the 
chaparral. Coming from some of the 
friends who have told me what they have 
seen, I believe without doubt that chapar- 
rals do fight rattlesnakes and kill them, 
too, and knowing the speed of their move- 
ments, I can readily understand how a 
chaparral could worry a rattlesnake to 
death in a little while.” 

Former State Senator John P. Cull, 
now Chairman of the Arizona Live Stock 
Commission, says: “As far as I am con- 
cerned, the story of a chaparral fighting 
and killing rattlesnakes is unfounded and 
ought to be scotched. But that is not said 
to make a defense for the chaparrals, as I 
do not like them at all and regard them 
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NORTHERN 
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More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout hove 
been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 24 years prove this statement:-the <@ 
World's Record Musky came from these waters, 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing |” 
Bear hunting in May. Six camps. Contfon. | 4 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and f 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- 
fi 


ted. Write for folder. 


’ Calvert's an ee Lita. 








45% Ib. Muskie taken at Crawford's 1936 


CRAWFORD'S SIX CAMPS 
on the new Fort Frances-Kenora Highway 


In Lake of Woods section on Sabaskong and Whitefish 
Bays, Berry Creek, Crow Lake and others. ria 
organized and equipped. Member AAA. For literatur 
write A. G. Crawford, Emo, Ontario 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shore} 
of peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, 
quiet. Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, 
deer, bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door, 
Virgin fishing; some lakes fished this season for first 
time; bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. 
Low summer rates. 24 hrs. from New York, Cleveland, 
etc. Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. j 


BATES’ CAMPS (6%clo.ny ty 


(via C.P.R.) N. Ont 



























LAKETIMA 


Timagami Forest 
Unspoiled fishing { 
Small-Mouth Bass, Sal 
and Lake Trout, Wall- Brel 
Great Northern Pike, 

ing trips arranged. Cama) 
rowboats, outboard motor} 






ONTARIO 
WILDS 


ISLAND LODGE 


(Formerly owned by D. J, MacRae) 
Island Lodge combines the finest Bass 
fishing in Ontario with unparalleled 
scenery, excellent meals, comfort and 

economy. 
Write or wire D. G. MacRae, Manager 


ARDBEG P. 0O., ONTARIO 


= illustrated booklet. 
Tinazomsl Lodge— 
—Ontario—Canada. 














BLACK BASS—TROUT — PICKERE 
New Unfished Territory 


Six Point Lopez 


In Canadian Pine Wilderness 
An exclusive log cabin camp off the beaten trail. Fit 
lake a day for a week—and back to camp for dinner. 6 
food and beds. BOOKLET. Greene, Room 
220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


After June 1st—Paudash, Ontario, Canada 








Join the 


SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring you 

the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 

and membership certificate. Sign the coupé 
pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of SQUAB 
CIRCLE, 


(Print name).... 
(Street) 
(City) 
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ALL 


Rad iates 


FROM THIS . 


From Hotel Cleveland the 
entire city opens before you 
like a fan. Under the same 
roof with you are the five 
fine buildings of the Ter- 
minal development, and the 
Union Terminal itself. Con- 
venience is only one of the 
many advantages Hotel 
Cleveland offers. Rooms are 
quiet, comfortable. Meals are 
famous. Everyone from bell- 
boy to manager tries to prove 
we're glad to have you with us. 


foren, >), , 
CLEVELAND 


{cue lane 





Lake St. John 


NORTHERN QUEBEC = “*g,st,¥: 
SPECKLED TROUT—OUANANICHE 
MOOSE—PARTRIDGE—BEAR 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and 
hunting in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins— 
Competent guides. QOuananiche fishing trips north of 
Lake St. John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. 
Your inquiry invited. References and _ descriptive 
folder on request. Write or wire 


LJ. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, Que., CANADA 


ZLAKE 61 .-JOHN 
The land praised by such authors as Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Eugene McCarthy and Burton Lowell Spiller. Enjoy 
the best fishing for Land-locked Salmon (Quananiche) 
and black salmon of Lake James, speckled and. lake 
trout, Monster Pike. Hunt the moose and the black 
bear. Come to real virgin country where abundance of 
game is not a vain word, Canoe trips under canvas, 
od comfortable camps, experienced guides. Write 
for 1936 results, 
ROBERTSON & SON 
(Indian Reserve) Pointe-Bleue 
Lake St.-John County Quebec, Canada 





Excellent Trout Fishing Assured 


Lac Legar , Located in the 


N. D. Mountains 
in Legaré reserve 
Private property for 30 years. Opened to the public 
last year. Main Lodge and 5 comfortable cabins. No 
portaging. Private road right to the lake. Descriptive 
booklet. References on request. 
Peter T. Legaré, Ste. Rose du Dégelée, 
Temiscouata Co., Province of Quebec, Canada. 





ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


HUNTING—FISHING. Season opens Sept. Ist. 
Deer, Bear, Duck, Geese, Shore Birds. Sea 
and Brook Trout. Inclusive rates from Mon- 
treal, Quebec, or Rimouski. 

Consolidated Paper Corp., Limited 
BOX 2790 MONTREAL, QUE. 





PARENT, QUE. 
Trout, Pike, Bear & Moose 


Fishermen and hunters—How would you like to see 
your dreams come true? You can enjoy the most beau- 
tiful sport in Canada, highly praised by all who have 
visited this real wilderness. 40 trout lakes at your dis- 
Posal, with finest fishing. Best accommodation, first- 
elass guides. 


J. R. Dupont Parent, Que., Canada 





CAMP LE Duc 


Built on shores of beautiful lake. 86 miles from Ot- 
tawa. First-class accommodations for ladies. ‘‘Ex- 
eellente cuisine canadienne.”’ 
Small-mouth black bass—Speckled and gray trout. 

Northern pike—Deer and partridge 

We outfit parties with good Indian guides (Moose 
caller), for moose-hunting excursions. Will gladly 
furnish literature. 


Dr. R. Ledue, Prop. Maniwaki, Que. 
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as one of the most abominable of birds. 
They destroy other birds’ eggs and kill 
small birds, but I have never seen them 
fight a rattlesnake and not one employee 
who ever worked on my ranches has ever 
reported such. They do eat lizards and 
some small snakes, but cancel the notion 
that they fight rattlesnakes.” 

Lea T. Burnett, a cattleman living at 
Webb, an overseas World War Veteran 
and a resident of Arizona more than forty 
years, says he has seen the so-called cactus 
corral, He says two of such contained 
what quite certainly were remains of a 
snake—a-: rattlesnake, because the buttons 
were still there. He locates the place he 
saw these as on Cholla Mesa, between 
Globe and Winkleman. The name of the 
mesa is also the name of the cactus carry- 
ing the spines usually mentioned when the 
story of a chaparral corral is heard in con- 
nection with the execution of a rattlesnake. 


HE corrals Mr. Burnett describes 

were made by laying the spines from 
the cholla cactus, which are much like 
matches except that they have spines run- 
ning from the main body at right-angles, 
thus making them a nasty bunch of thorns 
when stacked together. He says they are 
oblong and probably three feet across at 
the greatest distance. “I am unqualifiedly 
saying chaparrals kill rattlesnakes,” said 
Mr. Burnett. “I never saw them building 
the corrals and would not testify as to that, 
but I know they kill the snakes.” 

It was while running his trap line to 
see what luck had come to his efforts to 
gather some game, that Thomas Mabry, a 
pioneer, saw a fight between two chaparral 
cocks and a diamondback rattlesnake near 
the town of Chiricahua, east of Douglas, 
in October, 1935, he relates. He said the 
birds would tantalize the snake by strik- 
ing with their wings as they flew over, and 
as it struck out, they would dart upon it, 
peck it and be away before his snakeship 
could get control of its muscles to do any- 
thing about it. Finally, one of the birds 
seemed to get in a blow which, added to the 
fact the rattler had wounded itself on the 
prickly pear corral, put the snake out of 
its misery and it crumpled over dead. The 


Is the rattler king of the Southwest? 


birds set upon its carcass, devoured their 
fill and flew away. “The snake’s death 
does not result from biting itself,” said 
Mr. Mabry, “it is due to the stabs from 
the spines, plus the occasional thrust of 
the chaparral’s bill as the fight proceeds.” 

When her father, G. W. Ratliff of this 
city, was living near Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, Mrs. Percy Bowden was a girl close 
to her teens and much given to roaming 
and riding about the mesa with her sister. 
They were strolling near their home one 
morning and came upon a greatly excited 
chaparral. They crawled up close enough 
to see what excited the bird and saw it 
was a large rattlesnake that was striking 
frantically every time the bird got near it. 
“The chaparral kept moving quickly about 
in front of the snake, flipping its wing at 
times. It seemed the purpose was to taunt 
the snake and get it to strike. Then when 
he did strike, the chaparral was gone, 
but the next instant it was darting directly 


WHR FALL HUNTS 
aim §€=6©6Mixed Bags 


Hunt in Alaska for 
World record  tro- 
phies, Kodiak, griz- 
zly, black bear; cari- 
bou; mountain sheep 
and goat; Kenai 
moose. Individually 
planned parties, de 
luxe or rough as you 
wish. Some hunts for 
$750. Fall season 
from August 20 to 
November 1. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA - Box F . Anchorage, Alaska 





BIG GAME TAXIDERMY 


By Akeley-American Museum Method 
—AMERICA’S FINEST— 
Write on your letterhead 
or send 10e for catalog and 
literature. All work done by 
expert museum technicians. 
Finest references. Fair prices. 


HANSEN STUDIOS 
Sculptor-Taxidermists & Tanners 
59-61 Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
KENYA INDO CHINA 
TANGANYIKA CANADA 
UGANDA WYOMING 
CONGO ALASKA 

For rates, seasons and full details write to 
George G. Carey, 305 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








*® ALASKA 
FALL MIXED BAG HUNT 


including Kenai moose, Kodiak brown 
bear, sheep, goat, caribou . . . write or 
wire Frank Revell, licensed guide, Seward, 


Alaska. . . . Day wages or contract hunt. 














A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 75c extra 


IGHT near your home every week in the 
year you can have wonderful sport, if 
you have one of these crow calls. Made es- 
pecially for Fretp & Stream by Tom Turpin, 
nationally known as a maker of duck, turkey 
and crow calls. It isn’t the ordinary crow 
call. It sounds like a crow! You can fool the 
wisest and wariest old crow that ever lived. 
Here’s your chance to use your scatter gun 
the year around on real live birds—and rid 
your neighborhood of one of the worst enemies 
your game birds and song birds have. 


CROW CALL AND A $9.25 
1 YR. SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $2.25, and we'll enter or extend your 
subscription for one year and send you one of 
these calls. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 
FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $2.25 { nvr, 
for one year and send me one of the Turpin- 
Field & Stream crow calls, right away. 


my subscription 


. 
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Deep Forests, High Plateaus, 

Bare Screes and Lofty 

Ridges, Haunts of Moose, Elk 

and Caribou, Giant Grizzlies, 

Bighorn Sheep and Mountain 
Goat. 


SPLENDID SPORT 
MAGNIFICENT 
TROPHIES. 


For 
Information and Literature write to 


BUREAU of PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


SHEEP, BEAR, CARIBOU, DEER, MOOSE, GOATS 


NORTHERN B. C. anD ALBERTA 
JACK HARGREAVES, Outfitter 
JASPER, ALBERTA, CAN. 

















No Game—No Pay! 


Name your choice of the following: 

Moose * Elk * Grizzly * Caribou * Sheep * Goat * Deer 
Our last party secured six moose, four elk, five 
mule deer, eight goats and one bear within 10 miles 
of main cabin in eight days; another party secured 
six grizzlies in nineteen days. 

J. H. MUNRO New Westminster, B. C., Canada 











CANVASBACK & REDHEAD 
DUCK SHOOTING 
on Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba. 


Reputed best in Canada. Comfortable camp, 
Guides, etc. Make reservations early. For 
information write 

J. L. Allard, Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada. 











PRIZE TROUT & SALMON 
Combine Fishing & Vacation 


Special rates for July and Aug. (700 sq. mi. of virgin 
country leased and protected). Practically no walking 
unless desired, territory connected by lakes, ponds and 
streams which afford wonderful canoe trips. Expert 
guides, best of cabins, beds and food. Make reserva- 
tions for your Fall hunting trip now, Folder on request. 
Write or wire. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
E. F. Fox Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 











A Field & Stream 


Where To Go Advertisement 


Brings Better Results 
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over the snake’s back and hitting it with 
its bill. Then it would repeat the per- 
formance. It was ten minutes of the most 
thrilling fight I ever witnessed,” said Mrs. 
Bowden. “There was no hint of the much 
talked of corral. I never saw such a thing 
and I doubt if there ever was one actually 
made by a chaparral. The report, it is my 
guess, results from a snake and the bird 
having met when the snake was in some 
sort of a trash spot. But I do know the 
chaparral fights and kills rattlesnakes.” 
His attention attracted by reports print- 
ed in the Daily Dispatch while he was 
here for Holy Week services, Bishop Wal- 
ter Mitchell, of Phoenix, and of the Ari- 
zona Episcopal Diocese, volunteered to 
become a witness in the case concerning 
chaparrals and rattlesnakes in contest. “I 
am not attempting to answer through per- 


The chaparral cock or road runner 


| sonal knowledge as to the right or wrong 
| of the belief that a rattlesnake has a chill 


when it sees a chaparral cock, or that the 
chaparral can and does kill rattlesnakes,” 
said Bishop Mitchell, “but I can say one 


}of our ee parishioners at Kingman, 
Mr. E. | 


. Johnson, told me the story of 
witnessing a fight between a chaparral and 
a rattle ssnake in which the snake was killed. 
According to his story I am convinced 
that the fight occurred and that the re- 
port of chaparrals killing snakes is correct. 


| There is nothing about it impossible. It is | 


a conflict in Nature in which the seem- 


|ingly inferior contestant wins the fight.” 


So in Douglas, it may be said the ver- 
dict is for the chaparral when the persons 
competent to testify are heard, but it does 
not support the story of miniature corrals 


being built by the birds as their abattoir. | 


It is definitely known that a large part 
of the diet of chaparrals consists of snakes. 
They prefer small snakes under twenty 
inches—those that can be swallowed 
whole—and they will certainly eat small 
rattlesnakes along with harmless species. 
The rattlesnake, in turn, is pretty fond 
of young chaparrals. In the process of such 
exchanges there are apt to be some dis- 
agreements. Even though a full-grown 
rattlesnake is much more than the cha- 
parral could swallow, the cock may occa- 


| sionally fight one, and come out on top. 


HE so-called corrals might be ex- 
plained by the fact that the rattlesnake 
clears an arena as he strikes and coils. The 
result is a ring of cactus and other debris 
about the snake that has been attributed 
to the ingenuity of the chaparral cock. 
Another explanation, quite plausible, is that 
the rattler was caught within the chapar- 
ral’s nest in the act of stealing the young 
birds. Since the nest is generally built of 
cactus, this would make a good corral. 
There is nothing unusual about this con- 
flict. The chaparral is quicker, a thousand 
times, than the rattlesnake and it is not, 
after all, taking much chance in hitting 
at its enemy; for before the enemy can 
strike, the bird can be out of its range. 
So, the claim that the bird can and does 
kill a rattlesnake occasionally is accepted 
as a fact in the area of Douglas, Arizona, 
because people here know it is a fact. But 
the story of the corrals—well, that is con- 
sidered by the people who know Nature 
and her odd angles as just a tall story. 


The Smortonn — 


@ The Nauheim baths are known 
on two continents. The cuisine... 
the climate...the magnificent set- 
ting in the heart of the Finger 
Lakes...are alike memorable. 
Hundreds revisit this famous Spa 
every year, for the skilfully-planned 
rest and invigoration which only 
The Glen Springs can give. 
HOTEL 


THE 
GrEN 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, President 


WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 


N. Y. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue + MEdallion 3-5295 
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ROW, SWIM, RELAX 
LOW COST 


VACATION 
In The Great Outdoors 


Spend a week or a month—or all 
summer—in the heart of a_ sports. 
man’s ‘Paradise! The beautiful, state- 
ly, virgin timber section of Northern 
Minnesota near the Canadian border. 














Catch eleven varieties of game fish in 30 lakes and 
streams. Sleep in cozy modern cabins, comfortably fur- 
nished, clean and well ventilated, each cabin with bath. 
Here’s the ideal vacation place for a man, where his 
wife and family can enjoy boating, eens, Bridge 
and social recreation in a perfect setting. 

Decide now to forget the World’s cares this year—to in- 
dulge your yearning for a season next-to-nature. Write T0- 
DAY for F REE illustrated folder, ratesand full information, 


Pine Cone Camp, Dept. F, Park Rapids, Minnesota 





Cedar Point Camp 


Let us try to help you make this one of the 
grandest vacations that you have ever enjoy’ 
Wonderful fishing, and all it takes to fulfill 
your expectations in a modern camp. 

Weekly rates, $23.50 to $26.00. American plan. 


C. H. Bartick, owner Marcell, Minn. 








IDAHO 


Big game hunting. Trout fishing and camping trips 
by pack train in the wild and remote primitive area 
of central Idaho. Where deer, elk, mt. sheep, goats, 
bear and cougar are plentiful. No better place in the 
Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. 5th. Years 
of experience. References furnished. Write for reserva- 
tion and prices. 


W. H. WOOLLEY 
Guide and Outfitter 








Stanley, Idaho 











GUNS FREE! 


If you want a new shotgun or rifle, or any article 
of shooting equipment, including ammunition, boots 
and clothing—or any article of camping or fishing 
equipment—why not get it from us without cost 
yourself by spending a few hours getting subserip- 
tions for us? Hundreds of readers have earned thousands é 
dollars’ worth of finest quality supplies in this manner. » 
can you. Write today for complete information. 
FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave. 
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Former Game Sanctuary 


For Sale as Hunting Club 


Here is the most attractive proposition for a 
sportsman’s home or a fish and game club 
that has been offered for sale in several years. 

The Property: Mockon Island, consisting 
of 10,000 acres situated in Chesapeake Bay, 
together with 100 acres on the mainland, a 
private dock and boathouse. 

Buildings: A 12-room residence with four 
baths, a cottage with bath, two barns and 
other necessary buildings. 

The Price: Startlingly low, the owner being 
forced to sell after 30 years continuous oc- 
cupancy. 

Locatien: Two and a half miles from the 
mainland. Just overnight from New York and 
easily accessible to important social centers. 
Reached by good roads from Baltimore and 
Washington or from points south via Norfolk. 

Hunting: For years maintained as a game 
sanctuary for thousands of geese, brant, 
broadbill, duck, snipe and other varieties of 
waterfowl, many of which remain there all 
winter. Shooting possibilities equal to any- 
thing offered on the Eastern seaboard. 

Fishing: Various kinds including fine chan- 
nel bass. Natural oyster rocks and clams on 
immediate shores. 

Climate: Equable the year round. Cool 
breezes during the summer from Chesapeake 
Bay on the West and the Atlantic on the 
East. Mild winters with gardening possible 
ten months of the year. 

Farming Opportunities: Rich soil, two to 
three feet deep rests on bed of clay. Crops, 
gardens and fruits, including figs, grow 
abundantly. Farm can be made self-support- 
ing. A 10-foot retaining wall surrounds south- 
ern portion of the island which is well shel- 
tered from the ocean by smaller islands. 

Sports: Six miles of smooth, clean, sandy 
beach offer the best of playgrounds for all 
aquatic sports. 

Ample Water Supply from two artesian 
wells and two electric plants which more than 
supply needs of property. 

Write for details and price to 


Box 60, FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York City 
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$3000 Buys the Outfit 


80 miles east of Montreal, near Vermont 
border, 6 room fishing and hunting lodge 
in excellent condition and nicely furnished 
in old hickory, also mahogany speed boat 
in fine running order, row boat and out- 
board, boat house and ice house, all in- 
cluded. Lake contains salmon, trout, pike, 
bass. Partridge and duck in season. For 
photos and particulars write 


MORSE COLLEGE 


Hartford Conn. 














FOR SALE 
ISLAND—4500 acres 
Ideal Cattle Ranch and 
Hunting Reservation 


Bounded by Inland Waterway, New York 
to Florida. Located near Hobucken, N. C. 
Will graze thousands of cattle, sheep or 
goats without extra feed or fencing. Fine 
Winter Resort, artesian water, deer, quail, 
marsh hens, duck and goose hunting, crab- 
bing, oystering and fishing. Price $5.00 
rec Cash. Write Box 31, Goldsboro, 











AUDUBON PRINTS 


AVAILABLE 
HE name Audubon automatically 
suggests “birds” to the American 


public, but few know of Audubon as a 
virile woodsman who traveled more than 
30,000 miles through America’s wilderness 
in quest of subjects for the paintings that 
won him international acclaim. As en- 
thusiastic a hunter as he was an artist, 
John James Audubon scoured the coun- 
try’s swamps, forests and shorelines, gun 
in hand, to collect the specimens from 
which he gave the world its greatest col- 
lection of bird paintings. 

That was more than a century ago. To- 
day sportsmen and nature lovers who have 
long waited the opportunity to possess re- 
productions of his work will be gratified 
to learn that an engraved edition of Audu- 
bon prints is being made available to the 
public by a reliable private institute. These 
prints, individually hand-painted, copper- 
plate etchings on especially imported 
paper, have been made by permission of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which possesses one of Audubon’s 
original portfolios. 

Audubon died in 1851, and his complete 
work, embracing more than a thousand 
life-size subjects, have since remained in 
the seclusion of museums and private col- 
lections. The few early reproductions of 
his work are as jealously guarded, and 
this new edition—modestly priced—is the 
first that has put Audubon within the 
reach of the average man. 





These beautifully prepared prints of 


game and song birds—12 of which are now 
available—have drawn the following com- 


ment from Roy Chapman Andrews, Di- | 


rector of the American Museum: 
“Members of the Museum staff who 
have seen them have been amazed at the 


beautiful work. We think they are even | 


superior to the originals.” 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
PROTECTION AGAINST RATTLESNAKES 


Is it possible for a rattlesnake to strike through 
rubber boots and waders? Do rattlesnakes inhabit 
streams, and what precautions, if any, should be 
taken against them? 

have not in mind poison preventives, but the 
ordinary means of protection. 
Ernest Bioop. 


Ans.—The best authorities on the subject say 
that a rattlesnake cannot strike through rubber 
boots. However, I would nog be as sure about the 
light-weight rubberized-cloth waders. If a rattle- 
snake struck these tight against the calf of your 
leg I imagine that it could pierce it. The ordinary 
hip boot, however, seems to be sufficient protec- 
tion, and possibly the wader is also. 

Rattlesnakes do not inhabit streams, but they 
are occasionally found along the rocky ledges bor- 
dering streams, If you are careful and look where 
you are placing your hands before climbing over 
such ledges you should be absolutely safe. 

Naturat History Epitor. 


VITALITY OF CATFISH 


In the March issue of Fretp & Stream in Nat- 
ural History you say an eel is like a catfish in that 
it can burrow down in the mud in a pond that is 
drying up and remain dormant until the return 
of water. Is it possible for an eel or catfish to 
live in such a place for any length of time if all 
the water dries up? And does this apply to chan- 
nel cat as well? 

I have fished for catfish many years and I did 
not know this. 

R. A. CHatHamM. 


Ans.—A catfish or eel can live in the mud of a 
pond even after the water has completely disap- 
peared, if the mud remains moist. However, if 
the water doesn’t return before the mud dries, 
they will perish. It is necessary that their skin 
and their gills remain moist. 

This statement is more true of the bullheads 
common to small ponds and slews than it is of 
the river catfish such as the channel cat. In 
other words, these river catfish, although they can 
survive a while, would perish considerably before 
the bullhead under such conditions. 

Natura History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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| are part of 
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) CHALFONTE 
| HADDON 
HALL — 


Aut kinds of game fish 
are running now. Blues. 
Tuna. Porgies. Bass. Go 
out with a congenial 
group from these beach- 
front hotels. Or take your 
own boat. Information 
about captains and fish- 
ing clubs available at 
our desk. Send for illus- 
trated tuna booklet. 


zy 
a] a 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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For Sportsmen 
Best Tarpon and All 
Kinds of Fishing 
Best Accommodations 


e Special Rates 


Boca Grande 
Hotel 


JOE SPADARO, Gen. Man. 
Boca Grande, Florida 











Sea Trout on — 
Blues “10s. ‘amilies 
4-25 to 11-25 ae Home Comforts 


6-1 to 10-15 ‘ 
ESS FISHING <>< 
Hotel Wachapreague 

Wachapreague, E. S., Va. (ocean side) via Del-Mar-Va 
express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated rooms. 
36 connecting baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, awn- 
ings, chairs. Fishing tackle, all kinds (sale or hire). Rain 
suits complete. Booklet. 


A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management) 








$20,000 WILL BUY 


four miles large Colorado mountain 
trout stream, with exclusive fishing rights. 
Finest fishing and big game hunting. Land well 
wooded. Surrounded by U. S. Forest Reserve. 
Mineral and power possibilities. Unsurpassed 
for public resort or private estate. 


Gandy Inv. Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Bulletin of the nation’s conservation forces 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


HAT supposedly “good friend of 
man’—the blacksnake—has been 
caught out of character again, this 
time with evidence that brands him 
as nothing more than another sneaky 
predator, and a bad one at that. 

The argument has existed for a long 
time whether or not a blacksnake will eat 
eggs. Some folks say he will, and others 
say he won’t—adding, of course, that he 
eats mice and should 
therefore be given a niche 
in the reptile Hall of 
Fame. Now at last comes 
indisputable evidence 
about blacksnakes and 
eggs. The accompanying 
photograph is rather 
conclusive proof. 

This rare photo was 
more or less an accident, 
but it often takes an ac- 
cident to show up some 
characters in their true 
light. I. H. Johnson of 
the staff of the West 
Virginia Conservation 
Commission wasn’t look- 
ing for such a subject 
when he set up his cam- 
era near this grouse nest. 
He wanted a purely “rou- 
tine” film of a partridge 
on its nest. The female 
grouse had flown away 
at his approach, and the 
camera had been set to 
await her return. She 
had been gone but a few 
minutes, however, when 
Mr. Johnson spied the snake, worming his 
way through the May apple plants toward 
the fence where the nest was located. The 
visitor slithered to the edge of the nest, 
selected one of the 14 eggs it contained, 
and went to work. It took two and a half 
minutes for the snake to get the egg down 
and crush it with a constriction of his body. 
Then it worked farther into the nest, con- 
suming six eggs in all as it advanced. In 
the meantime Mr. Johnson secured not 
only “still” photographs, but ground out 
150 feet of movie film as well. 

The snake was killed before it could do 
further damage, and the eggs were re- 
arranged in the nest. The hen grouse even- 
tually returned, took no notice that the 
eggs had been disturbed, and resumed her 
work where she had left off, ignorant of 
the fact that she had contributed to one of 
the most unusual snake pictures ever made. 

And, as far as the blacksnake is con- 
cerned, one of the most condemning. 


CROW BENEFACTOR 


AN you beat it? We’ve just found a 

place in this country where crows are 
actually being urged to propagate! And 
they’re even supplied a free lunch counter 
to help them along! 

That may seem like a rip-roaring joke 
at a time when most of the country has 
become acutely crow-conscious in a much 
different sort ‘of way. But it isn’t a joke 
to the vermin control committee of the 
Goodyear Hunting and Fishing Club, out 
in Akron, Ohio. 

Consider the remarks of William M. 
McQuerry, chairman of that committee, 


§ 








who writes on this situation as follows: 

“There is a crow roost near our hunting 
grounds that I estimate contains at least 
6,000 crows. It is located on a bird sanc- 
tuary owned by a wealthy man who has 
actually been feeding them, and who will 
not let anyone on his property to shoot 
them. I account for a few now and then 
on the farm next to his place, but their 
numbers increase from year to year in 
spite of all we can do. All the farmers 
in the section have done everything they 





Next year’s grouse—down a blacksnake’s gullet 


can to get this man to quit harboring these 
birds, but there is no way to handle him.” 
Here, then, is an unusual situation. 
While the efforts of this land owner to 
maintain a bird sanctuary are to be com- 
mended, the question arises if he is not 
stretching a point when he encourages 
crow propagation. Surely he can be made 
to see that reduction of his crow flock 
would reflect itself in an increase in the 
number of valuable and attractive species 
of game and song birds on his property. 


NO ALIENS FOR IOWA 


TEPS to insure Iowa’s native game 

and fish population from unsatisfac- 
tory results that might attend the import- 
ing and release of alien species are pro- 
vided in a new law empowered to the 
State Conservation Commission. 

The regulation prohibits the release or 
propagation of all species of game and fish 
not originally native to the state, unless 
application has first been made to the 
Commission and a permit secured for the 
work, Investigation must be made to de- 
termine if the species is disease free; if 
it is one that will not prove detrimental to 
native fish or game species, and if it will 
be of benefit to the people of the state. 

The wisdom in such a law can be best 
expressed by reference to occasions when 
over- -enthusiastic naturalists made miser- 
able errors in “supplementing” the na- 
tion’s own game and fish supply by im- 
porting and releasing alien species. For 
example, introduction of German carp to 
American waters, hailed at the time as a 
boon to fishing interests, has since proved 








to be a tragic mistake because of the 
damage these fish do in curtailing the 
propagation of far more desirable spe- 
cies. Importing the English sparrow and 
starling, designed to aid in curbing insect 
pests, has put many of our native birds 
on the spot. The starling, particularly, has 
proved a pest because authorities claim he 
is carrier of diseases that affect poultry, 

Release of imported rabbits without 
careful investigation has encouraged the 
spread of tularemia, and there have been 
many more equally dam- 
aging mistakes made 
throughout the country, 
Iowa’s new legislation 
says “Go Slowly”. 


TICK INSANITY 


HE general bill de- 

signed to permit 
slaughter of southern 
Florida’s deer population 
in the interest of a few 
scrub cattle failed to pass 
the recent session of the 
State Legislature, but 
Florida sportsmen are 
still up in arms over cer- 
tain local provisions 
authorizing wide-open 
shooting in a number of 
quarantined areas. 

The general ‘“remoyv- 

’ bill, presented under 
the wing of the state 
livestock board, would 
have permitted wholesale 
killing of the animals in 
certain southern coun- 
ties, with the thought in 
mind of ending the source of cattle tick. 
Active opposition by sportsmen defeated 
the major bill, but some local legislation 
did slip by. Under it, the livestock board 
is to sanction public shooting under “strict” 
rules in Brevard, Osceola and adjoining 
southern Florida counties. Earlier there 
was talk of “eradication” of the deer by 
special agents, and, in fact, a test case was 
made of such an incident. Conservation 
units won a victory by securing an injunc- 
tion. Now it would appear that a graceful 
compromise has been made by letting the 
general public in on the slaughter in the 
areas mentioned. 

The state has spent a considerable sum 
of money in past years in eradicating tick, 
among cattle, but now the claim is made 
that the bug will continue to be an ever- 
present menace to livestock unless deer in 
the swamp areas are put out of the way. 
Because deer do carry the tick. Sportsmen 
who fought the bill conceded that. But 
they also pointed out that other species 
of game inhabiting the swamps also carry 
it, and that it would be senseless to at- 
tempt to entirely eradicate ticks by such 
methods as that proposed in the deer 
slaughter bill. 

Nor can these sportsmen understand 
why the state’s deer herds should be sac: 


rificed for the sake of a few cattle that 7 


are, at best, out of place. Florida is neither 
a beef state nor a dairy state. Cattle are 
more or less inconsequential in its eco- 
nomic picture. But the deer are a resource 
that the state could ill afford to lose, They 
not only encourage revenue from sports- 
men within the state, but they attract non- 
residents whose money is Just as g 
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LEAVE SOME GRAIN 


HE approach of the harvest season 

in many parts of the country has 
drawn the following appeal to farmers 
from the American Wildlife Institute: 
“Leave a few strips of food cover.” 

Pointing out that removal of food cover 
is second in damage only to the destruc- 
tion of nests during mowing operations, 
the Institute recommends the following 
practice for farmers interested in main- 
taining their supply of small game: 

“The simple expedient of raising the 
mower’s cutter bar two or three inches 
when cutting grain leaves a higher stubble 
and affords a better cover for game while 
the inevitable and much cherished ragweed 
and foxtail grass are developing their good 
cover and fine lunch counter. 

“Midsummer cover can be improved by 
leaving narrow strips of hay or grain 
standing across the center of fields, These 
provide protective lanes for travel and 
make available much game range that 
otherwise would not be used. Quail, for 
example, will move out into fhe centers of 
these wide fields where these strips are 
left; otherwise they will not leave the 
borders, 

“Strips of grain left standing along the 
edges of fields improve the quality of cover 
and add to the food supply. Six-to-ten 
foot strips of hay left standing around the 
field borders seldom reduce the hay crop 
by any appreciable measure, but they are 
of inestimable value to wildlife. Odd cor- 
ners and other spots left undisturbed pro- 
vide good cover for nesting and refuge. 
They afford a feeling of comfort and 
safety to birds, rabbits 
and other small game, 
and hold them on the 
property.” 

During recent severe 
winters farmers have 
given splendid coopera- 
tion to conservation units 
in providing food to 
starving birds. Not only 
did they supply much of 
it themselves, but they 
took time to aid in its 

distribution. If they 
would avoid the neces- 
sity for such “forced” 
feeding again this year, 
the simple job of lifting 
the mower bar will do a 
good part of this work 
beforehand. 


MARKET 
HUNTERS 


egy pot hunters in 
_4 Nebraska are learn- 
ing that conservation 
laws warrant respect, 
and that some judges can be particularly 
finicky about such a thing as the bootleg- 
ging of game birds and animals, 

When two men have to stand up in 
court and shell out $615 for being con- 
victed of shooting waterfowl for the mar- 
ket—and out of season at that—their case 
is bound to be more than a passing ex- 


ample to other individuals of their ilk. 
Six-hundred-and-fifteen dollars isn’t ex- 
actly pin money. Nor is the $140 paid by 
an Omaha restaurant proprietor for pos- 
session and sale of four wild ducks, 


By 
BOB BUSH 
Editor 


These cases and a good many others like 
them attest to the success which attended 
a campaign this past spring by state and 
Federal authorities to break Nebraska’s 
market-hunting racket and discourage the 
spring shooting of waterfowl. Led by 
Frank B. O'Connell, chief state game 
warden, officials secured a record number 
of convictions. 

Sportsmen who had previously looked 
indifferently on such violations have since 
come to recognize the pot hunter as some- 
thing more than just a “nuisance,” and 
Warden O’Connell credits them for much 
of the good work accomplished. 

The job done by these wardens, judges 
and sportsmen in Nebraska should well 
serve as an example for conservation 
workers in other parts of the country. 
Spring shooting of waterfowl and the sale 
of game is a bad enough combination in 
itself, let alone at a time when the nation’s 
duck supply can’t stand to have “extras” 
imposed upon it by illegal practices. 


CATTLE VS. COVER 


PORTSMEN and farmers interested in 
the growing popularity of farm-game 
management systems, and in game as an 
auxiliary farm crop, can afford to devote 
an odd moment to a study of grazing prac- 
tices as they affect land and cover avail- 





able for the normal propagation of game. 
The primary cause for the decrease of 
certain of our small game crops, notably 
quail and partridge, is not over-shooting or 
predation. It is lack of sufficient cover for 
normal support of these birds, particularly 
in regard to food. So-called “clean” farm- 
ing—use of every available foot of land 
for agricultural purposes, and subsequent 
removal of cover necessary for the support 
of bird life—has driven these species first 
to one last frontier, and then another. 
Basically, the question of grazing prac- 





~ Photo by U. S. Soil Conservation ice 
Grazing stock was responsible for this cover contrast 





tices is wrapped up in this problem of 
clean farming and game propagation. On 
many farms, land that is ordinarily used 
for pasturage has been turned over to crop 
production, with the result that stock has 
been turned loose to forage in woodlots. 
With this system game cover has been 
steadily disappearing, and the game has 
followed it. 

Obviously, this is not an appeal for farm- 
ers to turn over otherwise valuable land 
for use as game cover. No fair-minded 
sportsman would ask the farmer to make 
a sacrifice he can not afford. But it is an 
appeal for a study of this situation, and 
for a sensible approach to the problem. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
stands ready to assist in its solution. 


$4,500 IN FEATHERS 


OMEWHERE in the Province of 

Saskatchewan, Canada, there’s a crow 
flying around with a $500 price on his head, 
waiting for someone to collect him. There 
also are (or were) 985 other crows and 
magpies touring the same province, worth 
from $100 to $1 apiece for the hunters 
lucky enough to bag them. 

This unique bounty system is a major 
part of the campaign that Saskatchewan is 
carrying on this year to reduce its crow 
infestation and save the continent’s duck 
supply from slow death. The Saskatche- 
wan Fish and Game League has under- 
taken to furnish the birds for banding, and 
releases have been made the length and 
breadth of the Province to encourage crow 
shooting all along the line. 

The $500 crow is not the only worth- 
while target. Five others 
are worth $100 apiece; 
ten of them will each 
bring $50; twenty will 
bring $25, and so on, 
down to 400 birds worth 
a dollar each. 

Saskatchewan is a ma- 
jor unit in the Canadian 
“duck factory.” It has 
also become the stamping 
ground for the greatest 
plague of crows in either 
Canada or the States. 
The result of the infesta- 
tion has been a tremen- 
dous destruction of duck 
eggs, particularly during 
recent drouth years when 
low water and drained 
swamps forced water- 
fowl to unduly expose 
their nests. If the crow 
is a problem in the States 
because of his depreda- 
tions on upland game 
birds, he is doubly so in 
Saskatchewan, and the 
Department of Natural 
Resources of the Province is going after 
him hammer and tong. The magpie is also 
considered a menace, and a good number 
of the bounty birds released have been of 
this species. 

Where government funds are not avail- 
able for subsidizing such work, gun clubs 
can solicit their memberships for prize 
money donations and release “bounty” 
birds in connection with their individual 
conservation programs. The bounties need 
not be overly large to arouse interest in 
the system, and the dividends are high. 
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Photo by Lloyd Oxley 


“There’s peace to be had in this simpler role— 
God gave man fish to rest his soul.” 
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Marlin and Man-Katers 


The thrill of big-game fishing in Australian waters 


HE taking of the Australian rec- 

ord striped spearfish, or marlin— 

324 pounds—rounded out four 

centuries for me. It was my 400th 
round-billed spearfish! 

By the way, spearfish is the correct 
name for this fish, distinguishing it from 
the broadbill swordfish. The name sword- 
fish is a misnomer. Marlin is all right, 
because that name was first bestowed 
upon this fish by sailors, owing to its bill 
resembling a marlin spike. I had visitors 
at camp in Australia, who had never seen 
such a fish, ask me why it was called 
swordfish and where was the sword. 

The fishing incidents leading up to the 
capture of this 324-pounder were as in- 
teresting as the catch itself. At Bate- 
man’s Bay we had several big runs of 
marlin. Then, just when the crux of each 
run had come and we had reason to an- 
ticipate a killing next day, wind and 
storm and rough sea ruined our chance. 
That happened three times. On two occa- 
sions, the last day of two runs, I had 
big days; and on the third occasion, the 
last day of the run before a storm, I had 
my best day. It really was good. 

That day the Undoyou, with Bowen 
and Emil on the rods, accounted for three 
marlin and two sharks, and they lost half 
a dozen fish. One of these, falling to 
Bowen’s rod, weighed 310 pounds, which 
beat the Australian record before I came 
along toward sunset with mine. 

This was one grand fishing day. We 
were eight miles off the Toll Gates in a 
dark-blue, ripply sea, with porpoises and 
schools of bait all around, when we struck 
into the marlin. 

_ landed two husky mar- 
lin, upward of 290 pounds, 
before I had a hunch that 
there might be a run of big 
fish on. Then I raised one 
that looked away over 400. 
He was long, thick, deep. 
He was leery of my bait, 
but he charged the teasers 
tepeatedly. Once he hit the 
port teaser and knocked it 
out of the water. After 


By ZANE GREY 


that he sheered away, to my intense dis- 
appointment. 

Presently, seeing the Undoyou maneu- 
vering around, we ran over and found 
Bowen in trouble. He was on a big fish 
that was giving him a good drubbing. 







































One day’s 
; catch at Bate- 
ms man’s Bay, 
’ Australia 


“Go ’way!” yelled Ed, red in the face. 
“You'll make me lose him.” That was 
what he always said. 

“You’ve got on too much drag,” I 
called through my megaphone. 

“Wait till—you see—this bird,” pant- 
ed Ed. 

“Hey!” yelled Andy, the cameraman. 
“We raised six. Six! I lost mine. This 
one Ed’s got is a whale.” 

“Six! Say, what’re we up against?” I 
asked. “Oh! There he is. That’s a swell 
big marlin, Ed. You’re working him too 
hard.” 

“Go ’way. I’m gonna pull his shirt off. 
The ocean’s full of marlin. No time to 
monkey.” 

“A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the sea,” I re- 
plied, and sat down. “Beat 
it, Peter. Maybe Bowen’s 
right. He’s got on the big- 
gest marlin that we’ve seen 
so far on this trip.” 


E had not trolled half 

a mile farther when I 
raised and hooked another. 
He turned out to be a stub- 
born fish that stayed down 
and would not surface. It 
took me forty-five minutes 
to subdue him. 

“Ed broke off his fish,” 
Gus informed me. “I had the 
glass on him. Was he burned 
up! Looked like he was go- 
ing to throw away his rod 
and kill the boatman. I could 
see his fish run under the 
boat.” 

We trolled on farther off 
shore. Once I saw a 
sickle-shaped fin rid- 
ing a swell. It did not 
reappear. Peter said 
he saw splashes far- 
ther out. Presently we 
saw that the Bowen 
outfit had raised an- 
other fish. 

Long before that, I 
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throwing 
the hook 


had agreed with Peter that it was a fishy 
day. It dawned on me then that it was 
more than that, and might develop into 
an extraordinary one. The farther off 
shore we trolled, the more fishy the sea 
looked. Ahead, I saw the spread-sheeted 
splash made by a marlin, two miles or 
more away. A little while afterward I 
saw one leap clear, shining silver in the 
sunlight. I told Peter. 

“Right-o. I just saw one to port, and 
not far out. Looks like a day.” 

“Shouldn’t we pull our baits in and 
shoot out a mile or two?” I asked. 

“What for? There’s a fin behind your 
bait now.” 

It was so. I had hardly sighted it when 
it vanished, and the marlin it belonged 
to, or another, came shooting sidéwise 
across our wake. He sheered back again. 
This is always a thrilling sight. Almost 
all such acting marlin will strike. This 
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Field & Stream 


Leaping striped marlin—324 pounds—the Australian record 


one did, only he sped 
past my bait, which 
was farther out, 
and took Emil’s. 
Away he went, 
while the gang 
whooped and I reel- 
ed in my bait. 
Peter threw the 
clutch, and when the 
boat slowed up [I let 
my bait sink. Very 
often we get a second 
strike that way. It is a 
good move. -But nothing 
happened this time, and 
when Emil hooked his fish I 
drew my bait in and climbed on 
the deck in order to see better. 

Emil’s quarry proved to be a heavy- 
shouldered marlin close to 300 pounds, 
and he did not jump enough to tire him- 
self. Usually such fish were stubborn 
fighters. When this one sounded deep 
down, I devoted myself to scanning the 
sea. Nevertheless I could still hear the 
kidding remarks made by Gus and Peter 
to Emil, who was always very serious and 
scared while fighting a fish. 

Off to starboard I saw a black fin cut- 
ting the surface. Then, to the left of this 
one, a white splash showed. My next ob- 
servation was that Bowen had hooked 
another marlin. This proved too much 
for even my equanimity. 

“The ocean’s alive with marlin!” I ex- 
claimed. “If we were ten miles farther 
out in that warm current, we might run 
into swarms of marlin like those fellows 
did off Bermagui last summer. Pull that 
one in, Emil.” 

That was much easier said than done. 


Emil performed creditably for upward 
of an hour, during which period I saw 
more and more sign of surfacing bait 
that was being chased by fish. It is al- 
ways a keen sight to see a school of 
pilchard or piper leap across the water. 

Emil landed his marlin, the largest he 
had caught. As there was no room left 
on the stern for another, it had to be 
pulled up on the bow. While the boys 
were doing this work I dropped my bait 
overboard and let it sink. I don’t know 
whether or not this is a bad habit of 
mine, but it does get me into trouble. 
Three times out of ten, it is productive 
of bites. In unknown waters, where you 
might get a strike from anything, I think 
it good fishing. 

Anyway, my bait had not sunk far 
when some denizen of the deep took it 
and whizzed the line off my reel. There 
is never any sure way to tell what kind of 
fish strikes like that. But I was positive 
this was another marlin. So I let him run. 


HE kept going faster and faster, until 
he had five hundred yards of line 
off, and I grew alarmed. Then I put on 
the drag and let the fish hook himself. 
When the crew returned aft, they found 
me hooked on again. They made jubilant 
and facetious remarks. 

“Pete, better chase this bird,” I said 
grimly. 

We did chase him, but even so I hada 
hard time getting back most of that line. 
The fish did not come up. He was heavy 
and had everything. I could not tell what 
it was. Always the hope persisted that 
such a fish would be a broadbill or 4 
black marlin. Then the growing evi- 
dences of more fish surfacing all around 
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Marlin and Man-Eaters 


A remarkable photograph of a hooked marlin throwing the bait 


us compelled me to work strenuously. To 
land the one you have on so that you 
can hook another—that is always the 
weakness you sink to when you meet 
with a big run. 

How long I heaved and wound on that 
fish before I grew tired I did not keep 
track of. But it must have been long. 
I did know, however, when I began to 
fail to do much with the plugger. Hot 
and wet and mad, 
lame in the back, I toiled on. The ethics 
of the sport demanded it. I could not 
pass the rod to Emil or Gus, because 


sore-handed and. 


my fish might turn out to be a prize. 

Bowen’s boat trolled and drifted and 
fought fish until it was almost out of 
sight. Mid-afternoon came and passed. 
The Toll Gates began to take on a cast 
of purple, and the mountains in the west 
were rimmed in gold. I should have been 
happy, but strangely I was not. Probably 
I had a growing suspicion that this fish 
I had on was phony. For two hours and 
more, however, he had acted like a deep- 
fighting broadbill or black marlin. 

It took nearly three hours to whip that 
fish, during which period all of us to- 


Jaws of the terrible white death shark, largest and most ferocious of all sharks 


gether had sighted fifty-odd marlin 
around and near us. The horizon was 
dotted with white splashes. If we had 
ever had a chance to run out... 

When I wearily hauled the leader to 
Pete’s gloved hands and he yelled, 
“Whaler shark!” I was so disgusted and 
angry and exhausted that I just sank 
limp. The crew made short work of that 
ugly brute. 

“He was foul-hooked!” shouted Gus. 

No wonder I had had such a gruelling 
job! I was as wet as if I had fallen into 
the water, and as hot as fire. It had been 
my hardest day by far. My arms were 
numb and my palms puffed and red. 

“Of all the rotten luck!” I burst out. 
“Big run of marlin, and I had to fall foul 
of that beast! Let’s beat it for camp.” 

We were ten miles off the Toll Gates. 
The whole west presented a wondrous 
spectacle of cloud and color. A luminous 
purple haze veiled the sentinel rocks, 
high against the sky. I saw these things 
without enthusiasm, a sure sign that I 
was not myself. Seven hours of fighting 
fish had about used me up, and with my 
physical strength went my spiritual. 

Taking a comfortable seat on the side 
deck of the Avalon, facing the bow, I 
settled myself to rest and recover. Hardly 
had we run a couple of hundred yards 
when Gus’ stentorian yell brought me 
erect, transfixed and thrilling. Even as 
I whirled around to see what was up 
Peter and Emil roared in unison. In plain 
sight there were five marlin back of the 
teasers and the one bait Gus had out. 

“Swell work, Gus!” I yelled, coming 
out of my trance. 

“Chief, there’s a whopper in that 
bunch, He’s in (Continued on page 52) 
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A pop-eyed 


deer 


AA 
Ny) 


snorted 


within ten feet 


of 


my bed 


IM slipped into my office like a man 
dodging the sheriff, closed the door, 


looked under my desk and said. 
“Say, I’ve found the place where—” 

“Stop right there, my friend,” I inter- 
rupted. “I know ten of those places, and 
I’ve left several years of my life and 
most of my faith in mankind in just such 
spots. At the last one we arrived after 
dark, so that no one could follow us in, 
and then found the tourists holding a 
meeting to protest against the garbage 
disposal.” 

“All right, Solomon,” sneered my pal. 
“Go right on fishing at the cross-roads 
where the fish get lead poisoning from 
the paint that scrapes off the boats. Go 
on attending those boat regattas. Some 
of us are going where we can catch fish, 
and I mean small-mouth bass. Look at 
this.” 

I stretched a languid hand for the snap- 
shot and then slammed down the win- 
dow. 

“That’s your trouble, Jim,” I told him. 
“You talk too much; someone might 
have heard you. Let's go some place 
where we can plan this trip without 
everyone hearing about it.” 

That was in May, but the bass season 
does not open in Michigan until late in 
June, and we could not make the start 
to reach Lake Back-of-Beyond until the 
Sunday after the opening. I worried 
about the bass being harassed by unfeel- 
ing fishermen before I could present them 
with an exhibition of real angling. 

Two carloads of us rolled out of the 
cars at the end of a tote road and began 
snatching out fishing tackle and pack- 
sacks full of camping equipment. I am 
an experienced packer, having carried a 
pack-sack once before. I had done my 
own packing and had ridiculed any sug- 
gestions that my companions had made 
about stowing equipment in the sack. 

I thought about setting up my rod 
right there and then. 

“How far is it to this lake and how’s 
the trail?” I asked. 

“Three miles, and all down-hill,” was 
the reply. 

I had a little misgiving about all of it 
being down-hill, as it is hard to lay out 
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By A. J. PATCH 
Illustrated by BING 


a fishing country with the grades 
all running one way, but I was not 
quite prepared for the vertical wall 
of landscape that rose up in my 
face as soon as we left the clearing 
where the cars were parked. 1 
waited for the leader to turn along the 
base of the slope, but he started straight 
up the hump, with me stepping right on 
his heels. 
I'd show those birds. I had bought me 
anew pair of heavy shoes, 
like an experienced woods- 
man, and I had spent 
most of the time since the 
last deer season in strenu- 
ous exercises like shifting 
my weight from one foot 
to the other or sliding 


. 

“pa 
van 
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Before the kindling 
had begun to get 
warm, the whole 
gang was leaning 
over my shoulder 


down further in my chair. Yes sir; I was 
prepared for roughing it. 

The woods seemed to be more than 
usually vibrant with life, and I thought 
the climb had made my ears roar. As 
soon as we got in the brush I found that 
the roaring was not in my ears. It was 
on my ears and also on any other part 
of my body not protected by metal or 
leather. 

Those mosquitoes had not had a 
meal since the chosen children passed 
through the Red Sea. Well, many were 
called, and we were chosen. Those insects 
must have had a rallying signal that pene- 
trated to mosquito heaven. The air was 
black with them, and you could hear the 
reserves coming with a roar that sounded 
like a March wind. 

My pal looked over his shoulder and 
said: “Don’t make so much noise. There’s 
some nice timber over this next rise, 


and we ought to see a deer in there.” 

The little rise of ground started up 
like a testing ground for motorcycles and 
then straightened out vertically until it 
appeared to lean over backward. I did 
not make any comments about down- 
hill trails. I needed my breath for climb- 
ing; and anyway, everytime I gasped 
and my mouth flew open I inhaled about 
a pint of mosquitoes. 

My pack-sack did not seem to ride 
with the blithesome ease 
that I had been led to ex- 
pect from seeing pictures 
of smiling people strolling 
over the countryside with 

those contrap- 
tions attached 
to their backs. 
I shrugged my 
shoulders, and 


the straps turned in a little more edge- 
ways and took a deeper bite of flesh. 
My friend pulled a supple maple out 
of his way and then released it. It 
lashed across my face as if it had been 
waiting for me since the beginning of 
time. Well, one has to ignore some incon- 
veniences while out fishing; one can’t ex- 
pect everything. 

We reached the timber, a beautiful 
stand of hardwood with an occasional 
pine stretching up through like a green- 
topped tower. I would like to see those 
trees some time when I could enjoy 
them. The mosquitoes out in the brush 
had evidently been sort of outcasts that 
were not allowed to associate with the 
warriors of the tribe. These new squad- 
rons took off from the trees and came in 










did 








After a most strenuous and fruitless attempt to open 
the bass season successfully, a fisherman makes a con- 


fession in order to ease his conscience 


with their wings set and their spears 
extended. If I put my hands up for de- 
fense, the beasts would back-pedal along 
in front of my face till my hands dropped 
and then pop me one that would rattle 
my back teeth. 

“Guess I'll stop at the next log and 
put on some dope,” I suggested. 

Until I made that re:aark, there had 
been a log to scramble over every ten 
feet. The next stick of down timber 
was five minutes and two hills away. 
I started to slip out of my pack-sack 
straps to get the dope. I didn’t in- 
tend to take the pack off. I couldn’t any- 
way—it had grown fast—but the boys 
pried it off me. I ran a finger along my 
back-bone and found a new concavity 
that seemed to be about the size of a 
can of beans; in fact, it was exactly the 
size of a can of beans. 


HE boys gave me a very cheery 

laugh when, in opening the sack to 
get the dope, they saw that most of the 
hardware which I had been toting was 
placed in the pack so that it.rode next to 
my hide, while the blankets were out in 
front. They chatted among themselves 
and gave me some tactful advice. 

Jim looked at me sort of appraisingly 
and said, “Some of you fellows had bet- 
ter push along and locate that old boat 
and see that By and Charlie are down 
to the foot of the first lake with the 
outboard.” 

We had sent a new boat down Lake 
Superior on a fish tug, and two of the 
men had gone along to drag it through 
the outlet. They were supposed to meet 
us and save a mile of packing. A new 
outboard motor was included in their 
equipment, and we expected to sail 
around Lake Back-of-Beyond with all 
the ease and nonchalance of Cleopatra 
on the Nile. There were old boats on 
the lake, which were used by whoever 
reached them first. We planned to hook 


That beastly fish flopped 
its head over the rim of 
the net and exposed the 
pouting countenance of 
a three-pound sucker 


them behind the motor and sail merrily 
to the fishing grounds. 

My companions’ footsteps had long 
since passed out of my hearing and Jim 
was waiting for me to arise and assume 
the white man’s burden. When I stood up 
to be saddled, I became aware of a new 
menace. One of my heels called itself to 
my attention in a very painful manner. 
I sat down, took off my new shoe and 
found a nice rosy spot about the size of 
a quarter. I banged the counter of the 
shoe on the log to make a soft spot in it 
and slipped it back on. 

I walked first on one side of the shoe 
and then on the other side until we 
reached the foot of the first lake. There 
were deer tracks along the way, but I 





One of my heels called itself to my atten- 
tion in a very painful manner 


ignored them. I devoted all my talents 
to reaching the boat, and then I intended 
to sit me down and stay that way. Jim 
was carrying a pail tied to his pack, and 
when the sweat ran into my eyes so that 
I couldn’t see, I simply followed the 
noise of the camp equipment. 








Most of the hard- 
ware I was tot- 
ing was placed 
in the pack so 
that it rode next 
to my hide 


I have heard some pleasant sounds, 
such as a high-flying duck makes when 
he rolls over and hits the water, and the 
shout “Here he is!” when my hunting 
companion found the deer I had wound- 
ed; but Jim’s remark, “There’s the lake,” 
was about the best music I have ever 
listened to. The foot of the lake was in 
a spruce swamp. Our companions were 
waiting for us with their packs, but our 
advance men with the boat were nowhere 
in sight and there was no sound of an 
outboard motor in all that wilderness. 

Jim said: “I'll leave my pack here and 
go around to the other lake to see what’s 
the matter. Maybe it was so rough on 
Superior that they couldn’t come in to 
let the boys bring the boat.” 

He jumped across the little inlet and 
disappeared in the swamp. We saw him 
over on the other side of the first lake, 
and then we saw him coming back again. 
No one in sight and no boats in sight on 
Lake Back-of-Beyond, he reported, and 
said that we might as well move along 
and get the camp set up before dark. I 
did not want to sit there alone and 
furnish a monopoly for the mosquitoes; 
so I fell in at the tail of the procession 
as they jumped the stream. I’m not 
afraid of water; so I did not jump. I 
waded right through it. 

There may have been at some distant 
time a trail through that swamp. When 
I was there, there were two choices. You 
could leap from blow-down to windfall 
or you could crawl under them. I crawled, 
and the muck felt gratefully cool; so I 
considered lying right there until the 
boys came back next day or until the 
Europeans pay what they owe us. 


HEN we were within twenty rods 

of the outlet of the lake, one of 
our boatmen came through it, pushing 
an old boat with a piece of spruce. He 
was instructed in the probable ancestry 
of a person who would fall down on an 
appointment with friends. Then the 
subject of the mentality of a man who 
would pole a boat when he had a new 
motor was thoroughly discussed. 

It was quite a meeting, but I like to 
sit down while I listen to speeches. 
Byron said that the thus and so motor 
ran for a few minutes, stopped and re- 
mained dead through six overhaulings 
and reassemblies. He was quite decided 
in his opinions (Continued on page 55) 
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UNDERWAY 


The Goose 
Honks High 


A remarkable series of 
flight photographs 


By LORENE SQUIRE 


FULL SPEED AHEAD 


Miss Squire is a duck hunter and she is 
a goose hunter as well. Her men folks 
have always hunted ducks. She tried the 
gun and didn’t do so well. Then she 
tried the camera and Fietp & STREAM 
bought her first flight pictures in 1935 


HE TAKE-OFF 


Today we pronounce this 
young lady from Kansas 
one of the country’s fore- 
most duck hunters. She is 
at present up among the 
ducks in Saskatchewan, 
busily taking more pictures 


We have a number of 
photographs taken by Miss 
Squire in our files await- 
ing publication, and as long 
as she can take pictures as 
good as those of the blue 
goose on this page we will 
continue to publish them 
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ECENTLY the conserva- 
Prosecute or tion commissioner of an 
Persecute Eastern state said to me, “I have 

instructed our field men not to 
make arrests in cases of trivial infractions of the con- 
servation code where the intent to violate is lacking. 
Our job is to perpetuate fish and game and the sport 
of hunting and fishing, and not to persecute well- 
meaning sportsmen.” 

In a few words this gentleman stated a policy that 
should be adopted by every fish and game department 
of every state in this country. Instead, some of the 
foremost states rate the pay of their wardens on the 
number of arrests and convictions made 
which is bound to work directly against the best in- 
terests of fish and game conservation. 

A subscriber to Fretp & STREAM recently wrote me 
that he had been fined $36.90 because he had a bass 
plug in his possession which was equipped with gang 
hooks. The state in which he was fined had recently 
passed a law forbidding the use of lures equipped with 
such hooks. The gentleman was not fishing with the 
plug in question. He simply had it in his tackle box, 
but he told the warden he had used it and off he went 
to see the judge. 

The commissioner of that state is a friend of mine. 
I wrote to him in behalf of our subscriber. He said the 
law was a fool one in the first place and had been re- 
pealed. Furthermore, he stated that the man should 
not have been arrested, but that the money, having been 
paid into the state treasury, could not be returned. 

A year or so ago two men found a deer at the foot of 
a cliff. It had fallen over and broken both front legs. 
They put it in the back of their automobile and started 
hunting for the nearest game warden, but the game 
warden found them first and they were fined heavily 
for having the deer in possession. The fact that they 
hadn't killed the animal was pretty conclusive evidence 
that they were not trying to violate the law and smug- 
gle home a deer carcass. 





a policy 


HEN again, there is the fellow whose arrest is 

constantly appearing in the newspapers because he 
had penned up a live pheasant, a quail, a fawn or some 
other piece of protected wild life. It is true that he 
violated the law by having protected game in captivity, 
but his intent was probably the best and he should not 
have been prosecuted on a first offense. 

The game warden who is doing a job should be 
the sportsman’s best friend, for the perpetuation of 
the game depends upon his efficiency. Likewise, the 
sportsman should be a friend of the warden for often 
without the sportsman’s cooperation the vicious vio- 
lator cannot be apprehended. The man who breaks the 
game laws willfully is stealing the other fellow’s sport, 
and I have no sympathy for him. The game bootlegger 


EDITORIAL 


and the fish dynamiter are of the same stamp, and the 
quicker they are turned over to the authorities with 
evidence to convict, the better. 

Pledge two of the Square Circte says, “I pledge 
myself at all times to consider myself an ally of the 
state and Federal fish and game conservation depart- 
ments, and will report violations and violators without 
fear or favor.” Thousands of men have signed this 
pledge, and they stand ready to assist the conservation 
agencies in enforcing the law. This pledge was never 
intended to apply to trivial or so-called technical vio- 
lations of the law. No fair-minded man is going to re- 
port another sportsman who has broken the minor pro- 
visions of some game law through thoughtlessness or 
ignorance, but in cases where serious damage is being 
done to wildlife by the activities of a confirmed game 
law violator, this army of squareshooters stands ready 
to aid officers of the law in bringing such individuals 
before the court. 

No conservation commissioner, however, can expect 
cooperation from the shooting public if he permits his 
game wardens to resort to persecution in order to 
build up a record of successful prosecutions. 


AVID lived at the right time. 
If he had been born in this day 
and age, the chances are Goliath 
would have got him. Some individual self-ordained to 
protect his fellow-men would have passed a law against 
David's sling the first time he saw the boy practicing. 
Don’t think that the anti-firearm prohibitionists would 
have overlooked David’s sling. I should say not. They 
are up and at the air guns already. 
On June 8 Mayor LaGuardia of New York City 
signed an ordinance forbidding “the sale or posses- 


Poor David 


> . . . . . 
sion of an air or spring gun except in licensed amuse- 


ment places and rifle and pistol ranges.” Sure, that 
makes your hopeful a violator of the law if he owns a 
popgun that shoots a cork. Certainly David would have 
had no chance with a tribe like this. 

The ordinance was introduced by Alderman Joseph 
I. Kinsley. According to the daily press, Mr. Kinsley 
said the ordinance was necessary because several chil- 
dren had been hurt and that “every child in possession 
of either an air gun or an air rifle was guilty of juvenile 
delinquency.” Children are unfortunately run over by 
automobiles. They are seriously hurt in every sport 
and play-game in which they participate, and when 
these anti-gun fanatics get through prohibiting things 
that shoot they will probably start to eliminate ice 
skates, pogo sticks and base-balls, so that the coming 
generation of children will grow up into big, fine, virile, 
healthy men without danger of getting hurt. 
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Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


O she went fishing. 

Her husband, a trout-stream ad- 
dict, helped her string up his second 
rod, gave her a handful of flies and 

plopped her into a pair of rubber boots. 
She looked pretty good, but there was no 
telling whether the experiment would 
take. 

She stumbled only once on the long, 
steep path leading to the Brule above the 
old Stone Dam. At the river, the hus- 
band, in hobbed brogues, plunged into the 
current. She hesitated, and he extended 
an arm. They made the center of the 
current, where she found an island of 
sand for her sliding feet. 

Then came instructions. The husband 
knew an awful lot about fishing. Every 
piece of his equipment bespoke the ex- 
pert, from the three-ounce rod to the 
wide-mouthed net, secured by a button 
under the back of his coat collar. She 
didn’t say a word. In fact, she couldn’t, 
as she had just lost her voice the day 
before from a minor throat infection. 

The doctor had been asked about the 
fishing trip. ‘““Nothing to worry about,” 
he had said. “The sore throat is gone. Her 
voice will be back in a couple of days.” 

So the husband talked a lot. It was 
an opportunity that no husband could 
pass up, although the wife did what she 
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Unless you want her along every / 
time, don’t teach her to fish | 













could with head shakings and arm wav- 
ings. He was surprised at the expressive- 
ness of even a temporarily-speechless 
woman. He showed her how to swing the 
rod, tie on the flies, keep them out of the 
trees and maintain her balance against 
the deceptive current. She made a little 
headway and indicated she wanted to go 
somewhere else; so he escorted her down- 
stream to a long stretch of quieter water. 

His own rod was under his arm. He 
whipped it suggestively once or twice. 
She was getting her bearings, and liked 
it. “Go ’way,” she spoke with her lips 
and her hands. He was willing to be a 
martyr and stay a while to see how she 
made out, but she was insistent. She in- 
dicated again he should go away. It 
looked O. K. He said, while she ignored 
him: 

“Stay out of fast water. Always have 
one foot planted solidly before you move 
the other. Keep out of soft bottom. Look 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 
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“Don’t 





six bits apiece.” He | 
left her dropping 
bird’s nests ‘ 







behind before you cast. If you get a 
strike, strip in the line. Forget about the & 
reel. Take it easy. Don’t lose those lead- 
ers. They cost six bits apiece.” : 

She made words with her lips that © 
might have been either “get to hell out 7 
of here” or “will you please go away and 
let me fish.” ra 

He was an expert. She was a realist. 

He left her dropping bird’s nests on 
the majestic Brule and departed down- 
stream to the end of a long, slow stretch. 
It was a leisurely day. He rigged up 
methodically, as befits the scientific man 
of the river. He daubed his Quill Gordon 
thoughtfully with oil and lowered his dig- 
nified expertness into the flow. There 1s 
a royal aloofness about such fishermen. 
None of your hasty, jump-into-the-creek 
stuff for them. He was of the dry-fy 
elect with a broad background of La & 
Branche, Hewitt, Connett, et al., stretch- 
ing respectably into the past. 



























Trout fishing had been a whim on her 
part. Maybe it would click. He wasn't 
sure. She had been a duck hunter for 
some years, but fishing was watery. He 
hadn’t pressed the issue. It had been of 
her own volition. The strongest hope lay 
in her natural heritage. Her father was 
known more or less favorably as Presi- 
dent of the Old Duck Hunters’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., which titular honor infers also 
a close acquaintance with whirring reel 
and straining bamboo. 

The husband lit his pipe and forgot her 
in the quest of a choosey brown in front 
of a difficult rock. The fish refused his 
best. He moved upstream and tried an- 
other sure-fire spot. It was barren. Into 
the stronger current at the head of the 
flow he tried again for first blood, but 
emerged defeated. 

A brother of the trade came along. 
Greetings. Condolences. Hopes. Alibis. 

“They just ain't hittin’,” said the 
friendly newcomer to the husband. “Only 
fish I’ve seen today was caught by a 
woman a couple of hundred yards 
up-stream.” 

So! She had a fish! She was the only 
fisherwoman anywhere near Rainbow 
Bend that day. It must be his wife. He 
scrambled back into the stream. Gone 
was the professional equanimity of the 
dry-fly expert. He was a fisherman taking 
a licking now. 

“How big was that fish?” he called 
from the river. 

“Bout 20 inches,” shouted the other 
over the roar of the current. 


HE husband frowned. He'd try the 

fast water. Big No. 8 Badger Bi- 
visible. Lots of oil to float it. Shorter and 
stouter leader. They couldn’t see the 
bigger leader in that water, and if one of 
‘em hit it— 

Blop! 

Damn! He missed the rise, thinking 
about the fish his wife had caught. And 
that was the best spot in the immediate 
vicinity. He should have known. That 
rainbow would never rise again today— 
picked his teeth. 

A cold horror slowly engulfed the dry- 
fly man. What if he couldn’t deliver in 
the face of that 20-incher? What if— 
God forbid!—she actually caught more 
and bigger than he with that old 
wet Dark Montreal? Incredible. 
Impossible. Unfair! And when 
she got her voice back— 

His professional calm was 
badly ruffled when the next fish- 
erman hove into sight from up- 
stream. The husband waded 
ashore for tidings. 

Greetings. Condolences. Hopes. 
Alibis, 

The newcomer was chuckling. 

“Funniest thing I ever saw,” 
he related with streamside cama- 
taderie. “There’s a woman fish- 
ing upstream. I was standing 
below her. She wanted to get 
around me and, like a good sport, 
got out of the river. Had on the 
biggest pair of boots you ever 
saw. I said ‘Good afternoon’ and 
raised my hat, but she only 
smiled at me. She had a great 
big trout flopping from her belt. 


Fishermen with Women 


‘‘Ha-ha-ha! I'll never forget it as long 
as I live. You know that spring hole 
where the black muck is always pushed 
up in the spring—deep as the pit with 
the log across it? She started to cross the 
log, and the rubber boots lost their grip. 
Both legs went straight down about two 
feet. She was in no danger with that log 
handy, but it was a nice fix. She couldn’t 
budge either of her legs, and finally 
solved it by hoisting out onto the log 
and pulling her feet out of the boots. 


55 O-ho-ho! Then she reached in and 

pulled out both boots, lying on her 
stomach on the log. I headed for shore 
to offer help, but she waved me away. 
She even shook her fist at me, but she 
was laughing. I said, ‘Fishing’s hard work, 
eh?’ That’s when she shook her fist at 
me. That gal’s a fisherman. I asked her 
if she ever fished trout before. She shook 
her head, got a fresh hold on that trout 
and moved along to try another hole. 
Ha-ha-ha-ha-ho! Is that lady making us 
boys look silly!” 

Was she safe and sound? 

“Mister, that lady would take care of 
herself in a raging flood—and come out 
of it with her boots full of fish!” con- 
cluded the fisherman. 

Like all days, this one ended, and the 
husband and wife convened at the car on 
the hill as the sun went down. The lady’s 
boots had leaked. The mosquitoes had 
bitten. The sun had burned. The 
husband was toting a dry creel, 
but Poor Mom, who had no 
creel, boasted the 20-incher and 
two smaller ones, all victims 
of a wet fly. She couldn’t talk, 
but she could whisper. 

To the husband, the woods 
fairly rang with whispers. And 
that, gentlemen, was the begin- 
ning of chapter two in the con- 
version of my better half to the 
game of outdoors. 

Up to that day, come trout sea- 
son, she was just Poor Mom. 

Some years before, the ripping 
of silk in the dawn—ducks pass- 
ing by—had won hereover, but 
on summer week-ends she either 
stayed at home or wheedled the 
husband somewhere far from the 


“I raised my hat. 
She only smiled and 
waved. Had a great 
big trout flopping 
from her belt” 


babbling brooks. A fairly good working 
arrangement had been established where- 
by said husband used up every other 
week-end in his own way, leaving friend 
wife to make her choice on 
the alternate week-ends. From 
that first trout day on, how- 
ever, the lady’s holidays were 
spent along the stream. 

There is abroad in the land 
a feeling that woman’s place 
in the outdoors stops at the 
edge of screened porches of 
swank resorts, that the good 
wife and true hath no place 
in the boat on the lake or in 
the frigid duck blind. This is 
a false notion. It is passing 
out, but in the remoter settle- 
ments there are husbands who 
fare forth strictly without 
women. These go to duck 
shacks and fishing cabins and 
let their whiskers grow and 
get indigestion, and play cards 
too late at night. 

I know. I used to be one. 
The turn came when the afore- 
said Mr. President, who has 
a fine capacity for making 
himself comfortable, suggest- 
ed we take our wives to a 
certain red cabin in northern 
Washburn County, Wiscon- 
sin, for a week of duck hunting. 
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They came. They cooked. They con- 
quered. 

Each year since then they have come, 
and we are glad to have them. We sleep 
on clean sheets. We rest our flanneled 
elbows on white table-cloths. We dine 
like humans. The frying pan-poker era 
is definitely of the past. Up to that time 
we had been getting sandwiches and indi- 
gestion. Now we even wash behind the 
ears at 4 A. M., preparatory to getting 
into a blind, and the virtuous feeling de- 
rived from that alone is worth the effort. 

Yep, it would seem that the day of the 
corduroyed wolf of the big timber, alias 
Mr. Milquetoast, is passing, and it can’t 
go too fast. The old tradition of mascu- 
line messiness in camp is dying or dead. 

- And I say that as one who has worshiped 
at the shrine of real campers like Ness- 
muk and Kephart all my life. They never 
stood for some of the things we have 
stood for. They always knew better. It 
was one of them who said that a fellow 
goes into the woods to smooth it, not to 
rough it. Truer words were never spoken. 

Modern ladies in trim breeches and 
boots, who can sling a mean fly or lead a 
mallard just enough, are helping change 
things. Of course, it may cost a little 
more at first, but the ultimate result is 
thrift, for those previous concessions to 
what we thought was in- 
dependence, in the form 
of new dresses and hats, 
are not so necessary. 

Poor Mom is definite- 
ly a part of the outdoor 
picture, and who will 
say she doesn’t look 
good there? I’ve known 
husbands to decide their 
wives weren’t so bad 
after all when they saw 
them freshly clad in the 
gear of the outdoors. 


DON’T mean that 

these new wives are 
necessarily going in for 
thenear-by sportseither. 
They are going back in 
with their husbands, and 
carry packs and fight 
mosquitoes. Take a trip 
into Superior National . 
Forest by canoe, and 
you'll find about as 
many women as men 
plying the lakes, portag- 
ing their stuff, making 
the best of it. Note the 
auto stream of tourists 
in upper Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Those ladies in the cars are going places 
and doing things. 

And lots of them are doing it better 
than the old man. I know one blond chit 
of twenty-five who, dragged into the 
backwoods on a honeymoon by an un- 
suspecting husband, broke down and 
bawled when their destination was reach- 
ed. That was a few years back. The other 
day she told me she was going to show 
her husband how a roll cast really should 
be made, just as soon as she got a new 
$60 rod. And the rod meant the sacrifice 
of a spring outfit. 

I know another of slightly maturer 
years who, on her first trip with her hus- 
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band after prairie chickens, was ignomi- 
niously and accidentally shot in the trou- 
sers by the same husband. About a dozen 
shot landed there. She is still hunting with 
the old gent—and at least three of the 
shot are right where they landed, so I’m 
told on good authority. 

The never-say-die devotees of solitary 
discomfort in the big woods have their 
arguments. For instance, those of the 
“escape school.”’ They plead they have to 
get away from it all or they'll crack up. 
Bunk! They would hang together better 
on wifie’s cooking. Look at the insurance 
company figures. You'll find the married 
variety lives longer. 


HEN there’s the plain and fancy 

school of hard-drinkin’, hard-shoot- 
in’ lads who sleep in their socks and play 
poker all night. These fellows not only 
undermine their health but waste time 
and money going so far from home to get 
tight. 

You will note I make no mention at all 
of the simple justice of the thing. It’s a 
good argument, but not necessary because 
the women have won their spurs on their 
own merits as good sports, not because 
they are the frailer vessel and therefore 
require some such defense. 

Think of having a wife who will brave 


Next Month 


66 HE FALL OF MR. BARNSTOPLE,”’’ 

by John Taintor Foote. A worthless 
house-painter and a small boy, big ’ gator- 
jawed pike in a pond that no one knew 
about and July fourth a day set apart to 
catch them. John Foote thinks this story 
is the best of the series. 


‘‘PINTAILS AND WET TAILS,’’ by David 
M. Newell. Ducks, darkies and high tides 
make this story a head-liner. 


“‘GREASED-LINE FISHING,”’’ 
Alden Knight. An informative article for 
the fisherman. 


‘“‘PADDING THE SOD,” by Charles B. 
Roth. Few sportsmen really know how to 
walk. Take the advice of experts. 


the icy floor in November to start a fire 
and fry the bacon! Don’t tell me the 
pioneer woman is gone. Try it and see if 
the good wife and true doesn’t get the 
spirit of the thing, perhaps more fully 
than you do. You'll recover your sense of 
fairness to your family—if you ever lost 
it—and your wife will love you more 
than she does. 

Kids in the family? It can be managed. 
I had one duck hunting for a week when 
she was ten weeks old, and she gained 
more weight that week than any other in 
her first year. 

The thing to do is to make it a party. 
Get your pal to take his wife, and find 
out how nice it is to come in off a lake or 





by John 





a stream and wash your face and comb 
your hair. 

You'll be surprised how quickly q 
woman falls into the routine of fishing 
and hunting. She will get to know little 
tricks that men never think of. My wife 
for instance, can build a better duck 
blind than I can. She knows how to cam- 
ouflage it without using too much mate. 
rial. Women have the touch. 

If you are wise, you will get into the 
thing by easy stages. Take her for a ride 
into the country some day and find a 
boat, by accident, on a lake. Then—an. 
other accident—you discover your cast- 
ing outfit in the car. Suggest a row. Well, 
you might as well take your outfit as long 
as you've got it. 









Go. Fish. On the first strike thrust the e 


rod in her hand and grab the oars. Then 
let nature take its course. If she kills that 
fish, half the job is done. There are in- 
stances of immediate conversions, but 
generally the process is slower. It may 
take years, but it’s worth it—think of 
those home-cooked meals, my friends. 

I well remember my wife’s first duck. 
She was sitting in a blind with Mr. Pres- 
ident and me. She had on a red hat and 
wouldn’t take it off, which shows how 
much she knew about ducks then. A flock 
came along, and I pushed her down 
low and thrust a 16- 
gauge into her hand. It 
was early morning, and 
six mallards lit in the 
decoys. I decided to 
murder a sitting duck to 
make a duck hunter. I 
told her to pick out the 
one at the extreme right; 
then, standing back of 
her and to one side, I 
trained my own gun on 
a point in the air three 
feet above the unsus- 
pecting susie. 


SAW my wife’s eye 

squint along the rib- 
bing, saw her finger 
squeeze down on the 
front trigger. As she 
pulled I fired. The re- 
coil thrust her back, and 
when she looked again 
there was a dead duck 
on the water. She does 
not know until now that 


duck actually dropped 
three feet to the water after she had shot. 
Now she knows, but who cares? Then 
she was being inoculated. Now she’s tak- 
ing me places. 
Other women by the hundreds are find- 
ing their way into the fishing country. 
Perhaps not so many of them are trout 


fisherwomen as lake fisherwomen. Some © 


of the best muskies and bass caught in 
upper Wisconsin answered to the skill of 
women vacationers. And once bitten, the 
woman generally becomes more enthusi- 
astic than the man, like the one in Van 
Dyke’s story who didn’t like trout fishing 
at first but finally wound up by wearing 


her husband to a frazzle each season. § 


It is my earn- (Continued on page 58) 


I killed that duck, that © 
our shots. were almost 7 
simultaneous, that the 7 
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The roof bristles inside a pike’s mouth 


AVE you heard the story about 

the pike that lived 260 years, or 

the yarn about the 19-foot, 350- 

pounder, or of the pike that was 

caught with an infant child in its stom- 

ach? Well, add to these lies the story 

about the pike that have sore gums in 
the summertime. 

It seems as though everybody has al- 
ways believed that pike shed their teeth 
in midsummer. Pike don’t respond to the 
lures as well at that time of the year, 
and what better reason could there be 
than sore gums? When the baby cuts 
teeth, its gums are sore and it goes off 
feed. Why not pike? 

Why not pike, indeed? And so the 
story has continued, through all the 
books and writings. Even the experts had 
no answer, although they often used quo- 
tation marks in referring to the theory. 
For some strange reason, nobody ever 
set out to discover the truth or falsity of 
the belief. Not until last summer, that is. 

It was along about July that fishermen 
began to send in their annual string of 
letters to Dr. Carl Hubbs, curator of 
fishes for the University of Michigan 
Museum. They asked when pike’s gums 
would be healed again, so they could re- 
sume fishing. A few, more inquiring than 
the rest, wanted to know why pike drop 
their teeth in August and not in January, 
while one inquiring angler insisted upon 
an answer to the question: What happens 
to a pike when all his teeth are out? 

To all of these questions, Dr. Hubbs 
had no good answer. He did not know. 
Neither did anyone else. One day he was 
talking the matter over with his assistant, 
Milton Trautman (what a name for a 
fish expert!) who asked, “Well, why don’t 
we find out the answer?” That started 
them on the trail of investigation. 

The search led them to the deep cellars 
of the University Museum, where hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of little jars and 
big jars are stored. Some of them are 
tiny glass jars with little fish no larger 
than the half-moon on your thumb-nail. 
Some are huge crocks, big as a barrel, 
containing the pickled remains of the 
earth’s larger fishes. Into these crocks 
they delved. Out came pike, big and lit- 


Tre lruth About 
Pike’s Leeth 


Do the pike go off feed because of sore gums? 


By JACK VAN COEVERING 


tle. Their labels told the waters 
in which they were caught and 
the dates. 

When the inventory was final- 
ly completed, there were 188 pike, 
caught in every month of the 

year except February and December. 
They loaded the fish on a truck and rolled 
them into the laboratory. Amid the 
smells of alcohol and formaldehyde, the 
work began. 

Would July and August pike have 
fewer teeth than those caught in other 
months?—that was the first question. 
With the aid of their secretary, Gladys 
Brown, they counted teeth, day after 
day, week upon week. Many of the fish 
they dissected to make sure that some 
teeth were not lurking beneath tissues of 
the mouth. 

First, they examined the teeth of the 
upper .jaw. These teeth are relatively 
minute, occurring only on the edge of the 
front third of each jaw, in a single row. 
In scarcely any of the 188 fish was there 
a single top tooth missing. Thus the up- 
per row could scarcely be blamed for sore 
gums. 

They then turned their 
attention to the roof of 
the mouth, which bristles 
with hinged, depressible 
teeth. These are always 
present in great number 
on the roof of the pike’s 
mouth and on the tongue. Careful 
checking of these revealed no obvious 
or extreme shedding at any time. 


IHEN Hubbs and Trautman began 
checking the teeth of the lower jaw 
—the huge, knife-like canines which line 
the rear two-thirds of each side of the 
lower jaw. The first fish they came to 
had only about three-fourths of the ex- 
pected number of teeth. The next fish 
had less than that. A third pike had 
only about two-thirds of the complete 
set. And so it went. It looked as though 
the tooth-shedding, sore-gum boys were 
right! 
Hour after hour the 
work progressed, and 
Miss Brown checked off 
tooth after tooth on the 
charts. When the work 


Pike caught in midwin- 
ter. The sore-gum theory 
is dormant then 


was about half over, Trautman, who 
happened to be workirg on the prob- 
lem that day, exclaimed: “Well, these 
blamed pike are shedding their teeth all 
the time!” 

And so they were. There was little sea- 
sonal variation. At all times of the year 
the pike seemed to have an effective 
complement of teeth; and according to 
the compilations, nearly every fish had 
about four teeth missing all the time. 
These teeth were seemingly in the proc- 
ess of replacement, much like the fangs 
of a rattlesnake, a number of which are 
always held in reserve. 

There is a wide strip of gum covering 
the back two-thirds of each lower jaw, 
which is divided internally by walls into 
about sixteen (Continued on page 57) 





T was mid-afternoon when I 
halted my safari within sight 
of the shimmering blue waters of 
Lake Albert in Uganda. After giv- 
ing my headman orders to make camp, I set out with a tracker 
and Juma, my gun-bearer, to explore that remote and rarely 
visited sanctuary. 

We had traveled about two miles and were rounding a 
tongue of forest. Suddenly the tracker sank to his haunches 
in waist-high grass and whispered, ‘““Pembo, bwana” (Ele- 
phant, master). The herd we had come upon was made up of 
seven cows, three calves and a bull with a pair of beautifully 
matched tusks. They were bunched together, feeding upon 
the tender leaves of acacia trees which grew near the edge of 
the forest. 

We stalked them and got to within fifty yards of the bull, 
which with two cows had left the small herd and was feeding 
slowly in our direction. I distinctly heard stomach rumblings, 
a sure indication of contentment and the absence of fear of 
molestation. Turning to my boys, I bade them retire some 
distance and take cover. Although we had come upon the 
herd down-wind, it was too close to take unnecessary risks. 
Cows in particular possess an extraordinarily acute sense of 
smell. 

Anxiously I waited an opportunity to get the desired 
brain shot. Already the cows were getting fidgety, “questing” 
the air near the ground and high overhead for a warning 
scent. At last my patience was rewarded. I fired. The 
distance was no more than forty yards, and I saw dust fly off 
the bull’s head. He dropped in his tracks, but was on his 
feet again a moment later, trumpeting defiance. Another 
shot, and he crashed to earth and lay there, vainly struggling 
to rise. 

The cows turned and made off in the direction of the 
scattering herd. Then, just as I was about to approach the 
wounded bull to give him the final shot, the fleeing herd 
halted, turned and headed back in my direction. As quickly 
as possible, which wasn’t any too fast, for I was handicapped 
by my heavy gun, I climbed into the leafy branches of a 
brown olive tree and settled down to watch events. On came 
the massed herd, trunks swinging, “feeling” for scent. 

I began to grow uneasy, because if they continued their 
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INQUEST OF 


By K. E. MUSCAT 








line of advance it would bring them to my lookout tree. Then 
if they should get my scent, down would go the tree like a | 
blade of grass. Imagine my relief when, upon reaching the © 
wounded bull, they stopped and surrounded him. The in- 
cident that followed so enthralled me that I forgot all about © 
my perilous position. 

Several of the cows, using tusks and trunks, helped the 
wounded bull to his feet. In this manner they supported him ~ 
back the way they had come. The wounded beast stumbled 
along for about twenty yards, and then sagged to the ground. 
Further attempts were made to assist him to his feet, but 
without success. Eventually the cows must have realized that 
their task was hopeless, for they plodded away into the 
forest. 

During the many years spent in Africa I have met and 
chatted with a host of hunters. A few have witnessed a 
similar incident to the one just described, and the consensus 
of opinion is that no other animal will show such amazing 
solicitude toward a wounded comrade. I waited until the 
last sound of the herd had faded away before leaving my 
perch. The bull was dead, and it puzzled me how he had 
survived two such punishing shots for so long a time. 


ST 


wa I was examining the beautiful tusks, my boys 
put in an appearance, and shortly afterward we left 
for camp. Late that night the headman brought me the tusks. 
They weighed seventy and seventy-two pounds respectively 
—a promising start in new territory. Then, after giving orders 
for a very early breakfast, I turned in. 

With the first pale streaks of light limning the eastern 
sky, my headman paraded the majority of my porters who, 
having indulged too heartily upon elephant meat, were suf- 
fering with stomach aches. Liberal doses of epsom salts were 
handed out, to their disgust and my satisfaction. Breakfast 
disposed of, I started out with my companions of the previous 
day on what was to be the’ most thrilling hunt I have ever 
experienced. Incidentally, it was my last for many months. 

It was close on midday when we sighted a large herd of © 
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i true story of a miraculous escape 
froma mortally wounded elephant. 


The author survived only because of the 
amazing psychology of the most inter- 
esting of African big-game animals 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


elephants in an acacia-dotted flat that 

merged into a densely forested hill. To 

come upon them down-wind necessitated a long and tiresome 
detour through grass that was shoulder high. At a distance of 
sixty yards I estimated that the herd totaled about seventy, 
including quite a number of calves and three fine bulls. They 
were strung out along the fringe of the forest in bunches, 
feeding and rubbing their hides against tree-trunks; some 
were sleeping. 

_ After ordering my boys to make themselves scarce, I found 
little difficulty in reaching my objective, a thicket of acacia 
trees, the long grass effectively screening my movements. 
From that point of vantage, about twenty yards from the 


My precipitate flight ended abruptly, for the bull’s 
trunk snaked round my body. And then began 
the painful process of “smudging” 


edge of the forest and approximately forty yards from 
the herd, I selected my bull and waited the opportune 
moment to bag him. So far, the herd had shown no 
sign of having noticed my presence. The ensuing wait 
to get a shot at my quarry was very trying. 

During all my encounters with big game, my nerves 
have proved steady, in spite of the nervous tension 
I am invariably under before the action. But when 
the encounter is over, I usually feel shaky at the 
knees and limp all over. In fact, on several occasions, 
after disposing of a charging animal during the fore- 
noon, I have been so upset that, rather than risk facing 
another such ordeal the same day, I have returned to 
camp. Other hunters, with far more experience in the 
field than I have had, suffer from similar reactions. 


FTER an exasperating wait, several cows changed 

position, giving me a good view of the tusker. He 

dropped at the first shot. The startled herd, squealing 

and trumpeting loudly, bolted into the forest. And not 

until the last sound of their hurried departure had died 

away did I venture from the security of my blind. 

Then, anxious to inspect the ivory, I moved into the 

open and got the surprise of my life. A cyclonic dis- 

turbance in the brush and tall grass ahead of me herald- 

ed the approach of the elephant I had presumed dead. 

With ears flapping like sails, trunk extended, little 

eyes glaring wickedly and wide-open mouth screaming 

destruction, he thundered down upon me at a speed no 

horse could equal. I have faced a charging rhino which at 

close quarters looked as big as a house, but that angry bull 

assumed gigantic proportions. Temporarily paralyzed, I stared 
at the appalling apparition bent upon my destruction. 

But not for long. Realizing my danger, I fired twice, both 
shots registering. He stumbled, but instantly got into his 
stride again. Another moment, and he would have been on 
top of me. Desperate, I sprang toward the forest, realizing 
as I did so the futility of such a move. My precipitate flight 
ended abruptly, for the bull’s trunk snaked round my body. 
And then began the painful process of “smudging.” 

Back and forth the infuriated beast swung me until, sick 
and dizzy, I saw millions of stars. (Continued on page 74) 
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OOKING back with a cold, 
analytical eye over a dozen 
years of fishing, I arrive at 
the conclusion that I owe 

what little I know about the art of 
angling, and a goodly portion of 
the fish I have caught, to backlashes. 

The first three or four thousand back- 
lashes taught me practically nothing. 
There were even long moments when the 
art of angling was on the verge of losing 
me forever from its far-flung legion of 
worshipers, and all because I had tangle 
after tangle every time I whipped out 
with the rod. But most of those three or 
four thousand backlashes transpired with- 
in a remarkably short period of time, and 
in practically the same spot. They consti- 
tute only one small interlude in a long 
career of serene fishing, interspersed here 
and there with startling and at times 
maddening backlashes. 

I hate ’em. But I guess I ought to love 
em. 

I happen to live on the banks of a 
little lake which has the fancy name of 
Tepeguaje. I presume this is the Aztec 
word for the trees that grow along the 
shores. This lake is about two hundred 
yards wide and a half mile long. Its grassy 
banks slope gradually out to a depth of 
perhaps five feet in the center. 

One day I bought a rod, a reel, a line 
and a wooden mouse, and came home 
with the unexpected announcement that 
I had decided to take up angling. I con- 
centrated my attack upon this small lake. 
In fact, I forged right out in it until the 
water was up to my waist. Then I started 
slashing out toward the center, getting 
backlash after backlash. I had hundreds 
of them. 

Furthermore, I never had a strike. I 
didn’t expect strikes. In the back of my 
mind there lingered a conviction similar 
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By HART STILWELL 


Some of the finest bass I ever caught 
were hooked while I was busy un- 


tangling a backlash 


to that expressed by a little Mexican boy 
we once encountered on the coast of 
northern Mexico. He looked at our arti- 
ficial baits, saw us catch fish with them, 
then sadly shook his head and swore it 
was impossible. Likewise I felt then that 
no bass was ever going to bite that mouse. 
And when I made a long, smooth cast 
with it, I thought the objective had been 
achieved, and was happy in the pure joy 
of something well done. 

But an event soon transpired that 
shook me out of my complacency and 
rendered me indifferent to the pure art 
of casting. A bass actually struck the 
mouse one day, and a new era for me 
began. It has been a pleasant era. There 
have been times when fish were caught 
in large numbers. Again the times were 
only too numerous when there was no 
game for the frying.pan. But always, 
though I may say with some pride at 
continued lessening intervals, there have 
been backlashes. 

The first big bass I ever caught was 
a backlash bass. I was casting a floating 
plug that fairly bristled with hooks, 
tossing it up under some overhanging 
trees on the Resaca de las Palmas, an 
old channel of the Rio Grande River. 
Steady, careful casting for half an hour 
had brought no results. Then I tossed 
the bait right up near a mass of water- 
hyacinths, and in stopping it short I 
tangled the line. The plug lay without 
moving for perhaps thirty seconds, as I 
worked on the snarl. Then, in taking up 
the slack line, I gave a slight move- 
ment to the floating bait, and instantly a 


powerful bass tried to annihilate it. 
Naturally I took my cue and 
slowed down, with much better 
luck. But there is with us a per- 
manent tendency to increase the 
speed of fishing, and especially if 
we are catching no fish. We cast, wait 
an instant, then start working in the bait. 
Faster and faster moves the bait, shorter 
grow the pauses, and fewer the fish— 
until presto, it takes a backlash to slow 
us down and put scales in the creel. 
Even in fly-rod fishing the old curse 
of fishing too fast is with us. This is par- 
ticularly true where one is careless in dry- 
ing and treating the line frequently, to 
keep it floating. When the line begins to 
sink, in bug-fishing for bass, there is a 
natural tendency to fish faster and faster 
to prevent the line from sinking the bug. 


OW, I'll admit it is a fairly difficult 

undertaking to get a backlash on a 
fly-rod line (although I have done it); 
still, one of the easiest things in the world 
to do, if you fish with a single-action 
reel and from a boat, is to tangle the 
loose line around your feet, your tackle 
box, the floorboards of the skiff, the oars, 
or on anything else within reach. Don't 
curse the tangle too much—it may actu- 
ally help you get a fish. It is to the 
fly fisherman what the backlash is to 
the bait caster. 

One morning I was fly-fishing with a 
bug just at daybreak in a small lake near 
my home, and my line caught on a buckle 
of my wading boots. The bug lay still on 
the water for many seconds while I 
tugged at the line and took out the tangle. 
When I started popping, I caught a bass, 
the first of the morning. 

One of the most beautiful bass I ever 
saw caught was one of the accident or 
backlash bass, taken on fly-rod tackle 
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by a friend of mine. We were fishing far 
up another old bed of the Rio Grande 
that is full of water and bass. The green 
water blended into the thick green jungle 
on each bank, and chachalacas kept up 
a din among the trees as we drifted slow- 
ly along, flipping the bass bug up near 
shore in the deep and shady pockets. 

In spite of the apparently ideal sur- 
roundings, we had caught few fish. Un- 
der a particularly large ash tree we 
paused to fire up cigarettes, and my 
friend left the bug on the water, riding 
gently on the tiny ripple. Two minutes 
probably passed before he moved the 
bug, and at that instant the bass struck. 


S bass go, he was no giant, weighing, 
we guessed, about four pounds. But 

his deep greenish black coat and his wide 
fighting lines fitted perfectly into the 
wild seclusion of the lake. We put him 
back to fight again some other day, 
probably to be caught by some angler 
with as much patience as we had luck. 
Sometimes other purely accidental 
changes in the nature of one’s fishing 
will bring unexpected results. Once I was 
casting a black bug with a prolonged 
streak of poor luck, and decided to 


Backlashes 


change to a yellow bug. I reached the 
decision when the black bug was far out 
on the water; so in disgust I started slow- 
ly to reel him in, listening to the clicking 
of the single-action reel. 

The bug made a peculiar skittering 
motion as it skimmed along the top of 
the water, leaving a tiny wake. And a 
bass out-ran it and struck. Cast far out, 
hold the tip of your fly rod high, and reel 


in slowly. You get an action on the bug. 


that can be imitated in no other way, and 

that will sometimes fetch in the big ones. 
Perhaps the strangest “backlash 

bass” I ever caught was one that 

I brought aboard without 

benefit of rod or line. I had 

done a careless job of 

tying on the leader, and 

it slipped free while I 

was casting, the bug 

dropping near the 

edge of the lake, 

and the leader fall- 

ing slowly to the 

water. bap. 

proached careful- 

ly and caught the 

end of the leader. 

Just as I did so, a 


bass caught the bug. We had a hand- 
to-hand struggle, but I landed him, only 
to find that he was too small to keep. 
In case you fish for bass at night, 
you are fairly certain to get some back- 
lashes, and they will then be of great 
value to you. I always start out count- 
ing ten when I cast at night. But I 
speed up the count until it is really 
only about five or six. The result is, I 
am fishing entirely too fast. 
There is some- 
thing un- 
canny 


Even the great have backlashes. Sherwood 
Anderson, famous author, is hiding a first- 
class backlash—and smiling about it 


Left—A backlash bass, caught while we 
were lighting cigarettes 


about casting at night, anyway. You have 
a feeling that the bait is just going on off 
across the water, the shore, and into some 
big trees a half mile away. The time that 
the bait is sailing out to the water, since 
you can’t see it, seems interminable. And 
the angler, if he is like me, will get 
backlashes and plenty of them. 


INCE you can’t see your bait on the 
water, you have the same miscon- 
ception of time there, and want to start 
moving it long before the count is over. 
I want to jerk it, and hear it plunking 
and chugging along through the water so 
that I'll know I’m fishing—even if I 
don’t catch fish. 

The angler who would bring home and 
proudly display fish taken from salt water 
might harken to the same sermon—par- 
ticularly if the water is a bit murky, and 
if he fishes with plugs. We frequently fish 
for sea trout with plugs and floats, pop- 
ping the floats. 

On one occasion three of us were plug- 
ging to no avail. On a particularly mighty 
heave I had a backlash that brought me 
up short and swearing. It took me many 
seconds to unravel it, and before I had 
finished a trout took the plug and ran 
off with it. Action of the waves on the 
float gave the shrimp-like plug sufficient 
motion to in- (Continued on page 59) 
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ODD 


Often the sportsman must serve because 
no one else will 


HE Old Warden was rolling home- 
ward in the afternoon of a late- 
summer day after being out since 
sun-up on one of the odd jobs 
that he occasionally has to do. Someone 
had stolen timber from the state. Some- 
one had taken a dozen stately Norway 
pines from a state-owned forty on the 
ridge overlooking Loon Lake. Excellent 
trees they had been, for these times; all 
of them better than two feet in diameter 
on the stump, and surely each would have 
yielded three good, straight logs. 

In all probability, the theft had been 
made by someone who was building a 
summer cottage; and although the depre- 
dation was weeks old, the Warden had 
turned up a lead or two which could not 
be followed until the morrow. So he had 
time a-plenty to stop when Phil Peabody, 
looking rather casually from the little 
group of people with whom he talked 
beside the road, recognized him and sud- 
denly waved an arm in something like a 
frantic hail. 

Phil is the new secretary of the Gun 
Club. The county engineer was with him 
and a man from the State Highway De- 
partment, as well as the president of the 
Woman’s Club and another woman ac- 
tive in the County Federation. 

The old fellow pulled off the gravel 
just beyond the car parked there. Before 
he had the door open, Phil came to meet 
him, trotting lumberingly, as a heavy 
man will. 

“Listen!” Phil said with deep serious- 
ness and somewhat breathlessly. “I’m 
kind of up against it. I’m kind of like a 
fish out of water. 

“The Highway Department is going to 
pave this road next spring, and their 
plan calls for a lot of straightening and 
cutting out some trees. The women folks 
are all excited and upset, and they’ve 
been nagging me for a week to come out 
here and help them in their protest. 

“T don’t see where it’s the Gun Club’s 
fight,” he said. “It’s got nothing at all to 
do with fish and game. But I couldn’t 
turn these old gals down cold. So I came 
along, and they’ve got me stepping side- 
ways. Won’t you come on into the wran- 
gle and give me a hand?” 

The Old Warden would. He said he’d 
be glad to listen, and if he could think up 
anything to say with sense to it he’d be 
glad to try to say it. 
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By HAROLD TITUS 
Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


The€ ia Warden on 


JOBS 


So they talked for the better part 
of an hour, the engineers stating their 
problem and the women arguing for 
the preservation of the natural beau- 
ties of the roadside. The Warden did 
not have a great deal to say. The five 
in the argument were intelligent, earn- 
est people. The highway man made a 
suggestion; the County Federation made 
another; Phil Peabody finally had an in- 
spiration and gave them a third. Before 
they left, a compromise had been reached 
which gave the engineers a solution for 
their problem of grade and curve and 
reduced to a minimum the cutting of 
trees. The group broke up in a spirit of 
mutual achievement. 

“T might as well ride on in with the 
Warden,” Phil told the others. “I take 
up a good deal of room, and he has plen- 
ty. And his way takes him over to my 
side of town.” 

They made their farewells, and the 
other car roared briskly homeward. Phil, 
lighting a cigar, settled himself with a 
sigh in the front seat of the old car 
that sportsmen of our county know so 
well. 

“Gosh, I’m glad that’s over!” he mut- 
tered. “I don’t mind putting in all the 
time I can spare on problems that have 
to do with fishermen and hunters. But 
for the life of me, I can’t see where this 
matter of highway construction or the 
preservation of natural beauty can right- 
ly fall into my lap. I want to be a good 
secretary—but.” 


HE Old Warden twisted his head 
gravely and smiled. Then he looked 
at the man beside him and chuckled. 

“You’ve done a good job, Phil,” he 
said. “I figure it was that last idea of 
yours that smoothed things out. Up to 
then they was kind of rarin’ back in the 
harness an’ gettin’ ready to be obstinate. 
If it hadn’t been for you, now, there 
might’ve been somethin’ done that we’d 
all regret, besides a lot of hard feelin’s 
left. 

“T know how you feel,” he said, and 
twisted his head again. “In your job you 
do get called on to kind of step outside 
the province, you might call it, of sports- 
men. That happens more an’ more often 
now, an’ I think it’s a fine thing. I think 
it’s a grand thing,” he said. 

Peabody looked sharply at him. 










































“Commercial fishermen used 





“Kidding the new secretary?” he de- folks 
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“Never was more sober since I said abou 
‘Yes’ to the preacher with Mother stand- I me 
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to pile sturgeon up on the beach and let the gulls eat ’em” 


folks who use it goin’ an’ comin’ from 
a fishin’ trip. Once we stop to think 
about our own feelin’s on the matter, 
I mean. 

“We've fought an’ bled for our fish 
an’ game programs. Now it’s time for us 
to broaden out, extend the battle front, 
you might say, an’ take in a lot more 
territory.” 

Phil stirred a bit uncomfortably as 
they turned a corner. 

“Well,” he said, “maybe so. But then, 
we can’t do it all, can we?” 

“I dunno. Mebby. Mebby we can— 
an’ if we can, we should—be kind of the 
back-bone of a lot of movements that 
have only stirred kind of mild feelin’s 
in us before. Like I’ve said, we're or- 
ganized, we've had experience in get- 
tin’ our way, an’ we, of all folks, have 
a feelin’ for the country’s develop- 
ment that not many other classes of 
folks have. 

“This county zoning thing, for in- 
stance, that somethin’ is bein’ done about 
in Wisconsin an’ other states are talkin’. 
Who's better qualified to know what’s 
happened by developin’ a country hit-or- 
miss than sportsmen? This highway de- 
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velopment idea, for another. The whole 
shebang of planned land use seems to me 
to be right up our streef. 

“But here’s another one I’ve been 
thinkin’ about. Here’s this matter of the 
Great Lakes commercial fisheries that 
seems to be in sore need of bein’ brought 
to a head. I'd kind of like to see the 
sportsmen take that one by the neck an’ 
get somethin’ done.” 

“Commercial fisheries? With tugs and 
nets? But that’s just an out-and-out mat- 
ter of business. That certainly doesn’t 
have any bearing on—” 


cg ON’T you ever think it don’t!” 
broke in the other with rare vehe- 

mence. “And besides, even if it didn’t, 
ain’t it a big natural resource? And ain’t 
it in danger? And ain’t the sportsman the 
one man of all you can name who has the 
best idea of what’s been done to our 
natural resources ever since we got up 
the Stars an’ Stripes?” 

Phil eyed him, scowling a trifle. 

“Too many questions all in one breath,” 
he admitted, “Suppose you take it from 
there, Warden.” 

The car slowed for a chuck hole, and 


the old fellow brushed at his mus- 
tache slowly. 

“You see, the Great Lakes seem 
to be on their last legs, far as com- 
mercial fishin’ is concerned,” he 
said. “For thirty years that I can 
recall folks who know have been 
viewin’ the situation with alarm. 
For almost as long, somebody here 
or there has been tryin’ to do some- 
thin’ about it. There’s been scrap- 
pin’ amongst the fishermen them- 
selves; there’s been contention 
amongst the states interested; 
there’s been attempts to get at 
facts an’ figures. But nothin’s been 
done up to now. 








“CO, just a few weeks back, this 
Dr. John Van Oosten, of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries 
an’ director of Great Lakes fish- 
eries investigation for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, give em both 
barrels. Now, I know John. He’s 
been on that job for years. He 
knows what he’s talkin’ about; an’ 
when he comes out with a blast 
like that, folks interested in what 
we have an’ what we stand to lose 
better sit up an’ take notice. 

“The Great Lakes fishin’ indus- 
try, John says, faces certain ex- 
termination unless somethin’ is done an’ 
done right away! He says the situation 
on the lakes is just like that on the for- 
est land which used to surround ’em, 
where we've got millions of acres of land 
that’s just nothin’ but a liability an’ will 
be for a century, mebby. 

“He pointed out the situation in Lake 
Ontario, where the tugs used to take 
somethin’ like 3,000,000 pounds of fish a 
year. They’re down to half a million 
now. Down to one-sixth of what they 
were gettin’ ten years back. 

“You go into restaurants all over the 
country, an’ every now an’ then you'll 
see Lake Superior whitefish on the bill 
of fare. Well, that’s a delicacy, all right; 
but it’s just a six to four bet that it won’t 
be a fish from Lake Superior they'll 
serve you, because that big lake has been 
looted. Sixty per cent of the whitefish 
consumed comes from Ontario lakes now. 
Lake Superior used to shuck out three 
an’ a half million pounds of whitefish a 
year; now it’s down to half a million 
pounds, an’ slippin’ fast. 

“Commercial fishermen used to take 
sturgeon out of their nets an’ cord ’em 
up on the beach (Continued on page 60) 
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N the high country of British Columbia, where spring 

comes late and summer yields quickly to mountain 
winter, King Silvertip rules undisputed. Morning and 
evening, the slides are his feeding ground. In the 
spruce forests that border those tremendous alpine rub- 
bish chutes he idles through the heat of the day, shielding 
his pelt from strong sunlight, and into that same spruce 
cover he retreats to drowse away the months of sub-zero 
weather. 

I had several times invaded the domain of Ursus horri- 
bilis in quest of sheep and goat, and on those fall hunts I 
had more than once glimpsed the king himself, doing a 
little late-season grubbing for whistlers on some far-away 
slide, or just disappearing into the sanctuary of spruce or 
alder. Never had I seen him without a thrill; and when on 
May 25 of last year I put my affairs in order and set out 
from Vancouver for a three weeks’ hunt in the district south- 
east of 12,900-foot Mount Robson, it was with the very 
keenest anticipation. I have hunted in Africa and Central 
Asia, but not even those far pastures seemed greener to my 
imagination than the game fields only a few hours ahead. 

At the frontier town of Blue River on the North Thomp- 
son, George would be waiting for me. Then we would be off 
to the hills to match wits against horribilis, peer of British 
Columbia big-game animals. George, as good a guide as any 
in the province, had warned me what to expect. 

“We have to do our own packing if we’re going to try that 
new country at the head of Adams River,” he had written. 
“We have some pretty high summits to go over, and there will 
be too much snow for the horses this early.” 

That was too bad. Although I have done my share of foot- 
slogging, I much prefer to leave the heavy work to the ponies. 
However, since it was to be packboards and Shanks’ mare, 
there was nothing to do but get used to the idea—and maybe 
lop a few more items from a list already ruthlessly pared. 

“Why go so early?” is the logical question any layman 
might ask. The reason is that the British Columbia silvertip 
does not remain prime long after the end of June. In spring 
he is still fresh from his winter quarters. His pelt, unbleached 
by the sunlight of high summer, is dark and luxuriously thick, 
frosted with the curious silver-tipped hairs that have won 
him his title. Hunt him in fall if you will; but if you wish 
your trophy to be of the best, lay your plans for a spring 
expedition. 

George met me on the station platform with his usual 
laconic greeting and a grip which he must have learned from 
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Pack horses often have ideas of their own 


contact with his native grizzlies. Knowing how precious is 
each of a hunter's few days afield, he had our arrangements in 
order to the last detail. Guide, hunter and the two packers 
who were to accompany us piled into a car and were soon 
jolting out of Blue River toward Cottonwood Flats, seven- 
teen miles downstream. 

Unless the indications lied, we were to have well-nigh per- 
fect weather. The morning was crisp and bracing, with a chill 
wind blowing off the not-so-distant snow-fields. Through mar- 
velously clear air the ranges swung up and away, and my heart 
lifted at the sight of them. Who knew what grizzly prize wait- 
ed us in the mysterious fastnesses of peak and slide beyond? 


OTTONWOOD FLATS is a picturesque approach to the 

hunting country, but one forgets the fact in eager 
scrutiny of the promised land ahead. Over the river, we 
portioned out the loads with no waste of time. There was 
not much talking done as we lashed and buckled; that would 
come later, when our evening fire warred against the shadows 
and we sprawled on our sleeping bags with the first day be- 
hind us. 

In the packs we had concentrated soups and other main- 
stays of the go-lighter. By way of equipment I had a seven- 
pound eiderdown, my .30-06 with star-gauged barrel, field- 
glasses, movie paraphernalia and a camera for stills, both 
machines fitted with telephoto lenses. 

The freighters, Cochrane and Gunnar the Swede, settled 
into their straps, faces assuming the back-packer’s vacant 
expression. George and I followed suit, my town-softened 
muscles giving faint preliminary warnings of grief to come. 
There would be sore shoulders on the morrow, but that was 
all part of the game. 

So we set off without benefit of trail, hefting our own 
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British Columbia 
By G. L. POP 


toward the high valley of Adams River. Our climb from the 
Flats ended that evening before a fire warden’s cabin at an 
altitude of 6,500 feet. Snow was so deep here that not much 
more than the roof of the cabin was visible. When we had 
dug our way in, the peaks were glowing with strange colors 
in the charmed hour before the descent of darkness. The hunt, 
long planned and long anticipated, was definitely under way. 

Had we been able to read the immediate future, I very 
much doubt whether we would have gone to sleep that night 
in such high spirits. Although we saw several black and brown 
bears in the next seventeen days, we spotted but one smallish 
grizzly, at an impossible distance. It became more and more 
obvious that we had come in too early, that silvertip was not 
yet up and about on these high-slung slides. 


T the end of the seventeenth day we held a council of war 
around our camp fire. The upshot of it was that we 
made a bee-line out of that particular country. 

We had exactly six days left in which to bag our grizzly, 
the trophy I had dreamed of for months. If we were not to 
be disappointed, we would have to work fast. The Adams 
River territory had failed us, although we had trekked clear 
over two ranges into the Columbia basin; but there were 
other ranges shooting up from the tributary creeks of the 
Canoe River in the northeast. 

It was amusing to see George’s face when we came in sight 
of the pasture where his horse herd grazed. All the relief of 
the horseman who has been compelled to pass through a 
minor eternity on foot was reflected in it. He hailed his 
favorites by name eagerly: “Hey there, Prince! Here, Jim! 
Hey, Queenie!” and hurried to rub their ears and velvety 
noses. 

We fitted out our pack-train at the ranch and were away 
again, early on June 13. The two back-packers had been left 
at Blue River, but with us this time was Dick, George’s 
brother and a capable guide himself; also Dave, the super- 
cook who had gone with us on other trips. And if you have 
ever lived on concentrated food for a week or two, you will 
understand how I felt when I saw a generous box of green 
vegetables added to one of the packs! 

With even our mackinaws tied to the saddle we rode out 
from the ranch through the glad spring morning. We, felt 
like a bunch of polo players, and kept the hills echoing as 
we got under way. We had seven good horses and a few days 
yet before us; perhaps we might still hope for our grizzly. 

Hunters’ luck is a curious thing, changing as quickly as a 


The author and Dick with the mighty silvertip that climaxed the hunt 




























Hunting big grizzlies in the high mountains of 





At 6,500 feet above sea-level, snow lies deep in May 


high-country wind. That same day we made our first camp, 
which was to be our base camp also, an easy forty miles from 
the ranch on one of the creeks of the Canoe. The creek 
threaded a narrow valley whose sides were mountains, and 
streaking the flanks of those mountains were three imposing 
slides. They were close at hand, two of them across the valley 
from us and one on our side of the creek. 

It looked like good grizzly country. Was it? It was! 

Our silent valley had a glamour about it, not the brand 
that Hollywood produces but witchery of a darker sort, as 
> if it were a great cauldron in which the 
magic of the wilderness was brewed. 
We felt that it was the present haunt of 
the wary, unpredictable mountain king 
we had come to seek, for in it were sure 
signs of ursine habitation. There was 
a well-defined path worn deep by the 
passing of heavy paws that had shuffled 
into almost the same marks year after 
year. On the trail, too, was a grizzly’s 
bath, a water-filled hole gouged between 
roots that made a natural rim for it. 
Horribilis is fond of bathing, and the 
roots were worn smooth on the inside. 
Adhering to them were a few silver-shot 
hairs which had been left there recently. 


HAT settled it in our minds. On 

the southern-facing slides where the 
snow melts early, silvertip would be 
searching out the laxative grasses that 
purge his system after his winter in- 
ertia. Later, with his long foreclaws that 
are as facile as a man’s fingers, he would 
be grubbing out the Indian potatoes 
which are a staple on his summer diet, 
or putting his bulky shoulders to the 
task of dig- (Continued on page 68) 
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By MUSE DAVIS 


er. As I sat in the gloom, deep in the heart 

of the huge swamp which adjoins Gan- 
dercleugh Plantation, I discovered that dawn is 
purple before it is rosy. Objects about me were 
bathed in a soft, orchid light which filtered 
through. the leaves overhead, creating countless 
tiny windows that winked intermittently as faint 
zephyrs moved restlessly. The dark, shapeless 
blob to my right was my companion, sitting with 
his back to a log. 

“Listen,” Seth hissed. “There he is—regular 
as clockwork.” 

Down the forest aisles came a weird but some- 
how unutterably sweet cry, a liquid bird-like call. 
Always, at dawn, comes this caroling, the first 
voice to be heard in the wilderness as the day is 
breaking. What bird makes it—for bird it is— 
remains a mystery, nor have we heard these 
notes at any other time. Perhaps it is a familiar 
bird which utters them. Through the years that 
Seth and I have been hunting together, we have 
come to accept this harbinger of the new day as 
our signal to commence operations, for the call 
comes almost precisely at that instant 
when the light has become strong enough 
for one to see the sights of his rifle. 

As if harkening to the signal of our 
woodland herald, game began 
to move at once. The top of a 
craggy old oak, a few rods 
away, began winking 
its tiny windows, limbs 
bent under stress of 
agile little bodies, and 
the treble bark of frisk- 
ing cat-squirrels sounded huskily. 
Seth’s clothes rustled as he rose 
to his feet; his moccasins nuzzled 
the dry leaves as he stalked to- 
ward the tree. 

There was other business on 


HE fellow who first labeled dawn as 
“rosy” was evidently not a squirrel hunt- 


It was heart-warming to find 

Seth, his rifle by his side, 

seated on a log, watching 
the little fellows frolic 


hand, however, for my scrutiny of the reaches 
near by was rewarded by a movement in a rugged 
old tupelo. It looked as if a piece of bark had 
detached itself from the tree and was inching 
its way down the seamed bole. Through the 
semi-gloom there came a telltale orange glow, 
and then the whole outline of a handsome fox- 
squirrel appeared. 

The light in the swamp was still too dim to 
align the sights accurately, and the rascal came 
down to earth unmolested. Once down, he scur- 
ried a few yards and leaped to a pin-oak, 
scampered up to a high limb and appropriated 
an acorn which he commenced to eat. His teeth 
grated loudly on the dry husk. Chips fell. 

Eagerness almost overcame me, but the sights 
simply could not be clearly defined. It took 
studied effort not to try a shot. Spang! The re- 
port of Seth’s rifle sounded in the distance, and 
then three more reports at regular intervals. The 
orange-hued fellow above me paid not the slight- 
est attention to the firing, and his head bobbed 
up and down as he worked on his acorn. 


GAIN I stared through the sights and finally 
made out the fuzzy ring of the peep, with the 
ivory bead fairly in the center of it. A slight shift 
of the rifle, and the bead rested low between the 
squirrel’s ears as he faced away from me. It 
looked like a dead-easy shot. Crack! The .22 
spoke, but instead of a dull thud there came the 
scratch of frantic claws on rough bark. A miss! 
I sprang to my feet as the squirrel, contemp- 
tuous of my presence, raced through the top of 
the pin-oak, leaped into the tree under which I 
stood, and sought refuge on a high limb. He was 
in plain sight, sprawled flat on his perch, limned 
against the brightening sky. Now he was surely 
mine, and another bullet, directed at a point just 
below his ears, whined upward. Another miss! 
Down the tree came Mr. Fox Squirrel, stopping 
but thirty feet above my head, plastered to the 
side of the tree. 

I wasn’t trying for a head shot—rather shoot- 
ing where he looked the biggest—when a third 
and equally futile load failed to connect. That ex- 
asperating squirrel came down the tree like a flash, 
covered the distance to the tupelo in a bound, 
and vanished in a hole. Poor light and an over- 
dose of confidence often confound the hunter. 

Grimly determined, I left the spot and began 
picking my way quietly through the dark swamp, 
stepping soundlessly on the bare black loam, 
every sense alert. Fifty yards farther on, a sound 
fetched me up short. The whining squall of a 
querulous cat-squirrel pierced the still morning 
quiet. It came from dead ahead. Cat-squirrels— 
more properly gray squirrels—are the real 
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The sport of our pioneer ancestors. In the big-timber swamps 
of the South with a .22 and the squirrels 
Illustrated by HOWARD L. HASTINGS 


vagabonds of the swamp. They move around 
a great deal and gang up in great num- 
bers where feed is plentiful. Black and fox- 
squirrels select a suitable den tree and remain 
near it, come weal or woe. When a cat-squirrel 
is barking, it is a pretty safe bet that he is not 
alone and will lead you to a gathering of game. 
Hopefully, therefore, I moved toward the caller. 

Presently I came to a little glade and, glancing 
across it to the bole of a huge mockernut hickory, 
looked upon a nerve-tingling sight. Five cat- 
squirrels, elflike in the morning glow, were 
scampering up and down the tree, squalling and 
barking. When a hunter comes upon such a scene, 
he should do a little planning and calculating 
before showing his hand. He should decide upon 
the most likely avenue for the squirrels to use in 
leaving the tree after he has loosed his first load 
and, if possible, salute them from that side. 


r, the squirrels must come down to the ground 
to leave the tree, he should be ready to dash 
up to it as soon as he has fired and forestall this 
maneuver. If there is a hole in the tree—and a 
good squirrel hunter can make a keen guess on 
this score—it is better to fire from ambush and 
stay hidden until the last squirrel has been killed 
or missed, or scared so badly that he will stay in 
his hole for hours. Squirrels seldom leave hollow 
trees when pushed. 

There were any number of ways for these 
squirrels to leave the hickory, as it was sur- 
rounded by saplings. It appeared to have no hol- 
low. The hour being early and the tree laden 
with mast, it was certain they would be loath to 
leave. I decided to fire from where I stood, but 
before the shot could be delivered a rustling 
overhead attracted my attention. A sixth squirrel 
was heading for the hickory, and we saw each 
other simultaneously. Brother Bushytail froze 
and allowed me to raise the rifle. The stigma of 
my three earlier misses was somewhat wiped out 
as he fell at my feet. At the shot, every squirrel 
in the hickory took cover. I crouched down. 

Evidently there were not enough hiding places 
to go round, up there in the hickory, for in a 
few seconds a gray form came sidling swiftly 
down the tree. He hopped off on to the ground 
and ran half-way around me as, on my knees, I 
vainly tried to align the sights on the fleeting 
wraith. When almost out of sight, he leaped to 
the base of a tree and into the glare of a shaft 
of sunlight which had penetrated the dense green- 
ery overhead. A hasty shot wiped him off. 

Whirling to face the hickory again, the activity 
there brought me quickly to my feet and 
charging down upon it at top speed. 


They will leap out regardless of how yi / 
high up they are, striking the earth \ 
on a dead run 


Three squirrels were leaving the tree. They out- 
distanced me, but I continued the chase and 
pressed them so closely that the last one lost 
his nerve and hid in a slender gum sapling, 
from whence it was an easy task to bring him 
down. Retrieving him and also my 
second squirrel, I went back to the 
hickory to check up on the remaining 
two. 

When a squirrel is hidden in a tree 
which has no hollow, he is almost 
certain to climb as high up as he can 
go. Instead of standing directly under 
the tree, one should back away thirty 
yards or more and slowly circle it. To 
locate him is not so much a 
question of good eyesight, but 
rather of where to stand and 
what to look for. If a breeze is 
stirring, the matter is simplified, 
for leaves will quiver, while the 
squirrel will be immobile. 

Half-way round the tree I spotted one of 
the rascals, and he had really climbed high. 
His head was sticking out above the last 
leaf of the tree, and from the way he was 
peering this way and that it was evident 
that he was very nervous. However, he 
wasn’t in such a tight place. I was standing 
in the only spot from which he could be 
seen, and his head was the only mark at 
which I couid shoot. 


F my first ball failed to reach the mark, 
there would not be another chance, for 
cat-squirrels will not stay in a tree 
to be fired at a second time. They 
will leap out, regardless of how high 
up they are, and come down spread- 
eagled, striking the earth on a dead 
run. Then it is next to impossible 
to stop one with the rifle. 
The shot was attempted from 
as steady a position as 
could be assumed under 
the circumstances. But 
the effort failed. 
With a prodigious fd 
leap the squirrel 'g 
launched himself < 
out into the 
(Continued 
on page 69) 
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Bringing him 


E live in an astonishing age, 

particularly in the matter of 

transportation. I am amazed at 

the swift and complete change 
of scene which modern roads and motor- 
cars make possible. For example, I am 
sitting at my desk, high up in a New 
York skyscraper, and two hours later I 
may be sneaking up on a brown trout in 
what appears to be virgin wilderness, 
eighty miles away. 

The top in quick fishing trips recently 
came my way. At five o'clock on a Fri- 
day evening I was finishing up the day’s 
work. At nine-fifteen that night I seem- 
ed to be hanging motionless in the air, 
with the lights of the Newark Airport 
dropping rapidly to the rear. 

Next morning at dawn I was watching 
the sun rise in a cloudy eastern sky that 
varied from shell-pink to the deepest 
red-gold. The plane glided smoothly 
above scattered masses of fleecy, cumu- 
lus clouds which changed color con- 
stantly, as the sun rose higher and higher. 
At nine o’clock I was tempted to pinch 
myself to see whether or not I was 
dreaming that I was chug-chugging across 
Biscayne Bay. The stanch little fishing 
craft was heading for the blue-green 
Gulf Stream—and sailfish. 

“Now don’t forget,” said our captain. 

‘“When he hits, release your drag, count 
ten slowly and then sock it to him.” 

Our party, consisting of Ray, Ed, Pres 
and me, all novices at the art of sail- 
fishing, nodded as one man. Just show 
us a sailfish, and let it try to trifle with 
one of our baits! 

Outriggers having been lowered into 
place, bait cut and rods rigged, no time 
was lost on our arrival at the fishing 
grounds. Bait cutting is an art, for the 
strips must be exact in shape and thick- 
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in to the gaff—licked 


ness, or they will not plane on top of 
the water. A spinning bait is pulled in 
at once, as it is useless and kinks up 
the line. 

It was not long before the mate called 
“Sail!” We all looked eagerly for the 
fish, but I, for one, saw nothing until 
the line snapped from one of the out- 
riggers. I will not say which of us lost 
that fish, or other sailfish, but merely 
state that our arithmetic was poor, as 
none of us seemed able to count to ten 
before “socking it to him.” One at least 
can be charged up to my discredit. 
Thinking the drag was properly set, I 
struck and met no resistance. The result 
can be imagined—I didn’t go overboard, 
but I didn’t miss it by much. 

It is a question which was the most 
disgusted: we so-called anglers or our 
captain, who, after an hour’s unpro- 
ductive fishing, said in a mournful tone, 
“Five sails and not a fish boated.” This 
may have put us on our mettle, for soon 
after that Ray hooked and boated a sail 
of about thirty pounds. We felt better, 
as it was not only first blood, but we had 
seen it done. 

The next sail was hooked by Pres, 
who got the fish almost to the boat; 
then a big shark came up and cleaned 
the hook. 

A strong southeast breeze had kicked 
up a substantial sea. After catching his 
fish, Ray decided to take a nap in the 
cabin. He didn’t stay below very long, 
however, and soon came on deck, mur- 
muring something about it being too hot 
and draping himself over the starboard 
rail. In fact, he took the same pose sev- 
eral times during the day and was not 
in the least interested when the rest of 
us had lunch. 

With a sandwich in one hand, a cup 


of coffee in the other and a rod 
in the crook of my arm, I was 
somewhat handicapped when 
my line suddenly snapped from 
the outrigger. The problem was 
quickly solved—refreshments 
went overboard. I struck, and 
was tied into a sailfish of about 
fifty pounds. 

Right then the day became a 
huge success, so far as I was 


everything but the giant swing. 
All of his acrobatics, however, 


finally licked him, and I landed 
my first sailfish. 
The captain said he had 


had been able to locate. It is 
uncanny, the way an experi- 
enced fishing guide can spot fish 
that the average angler never 
sees. On my first trip for bone- 
fish, I never saw a fish tailing 
until some time after the guide 


had anchored the boat and told me where © 


to cast my bait. 


That being the last sail sighted, we © 
shifted to another location to try for © 
barracuda, but had no strikes. We return 
ed to Miami, feeling pretty low but with © 
the hope that we would do better on & 


tarpon the next day. 


After dinner we drove across the 
Tamiami Trail to Everglades, on the © 
West Coast. We arrived at the Rod and © 
Gun Club about ten o’clock and turned © 
in at once, as we were all ready to hit 


the hay. 


I was wakened by the musical notes 7 


of hundreds of birds, of so many varie- 
ties that it was impossible to distinguish 


the separate song of any except that of @ 
the mocking-bird, which, once heard, is 7 
unmistakable. Outside the club, I dis © 
covered myself in a veritable tropical 


garden surmounted by a_ tremendous 
royal poinciana, which is said to be the 
largest in the state. It was one of the 
most beautiful trees I had ever seen, and 
shaded one whole side of the club-housé. 


FTER breakfast we embarked it 
two boats: Pres and Ed were in ont, 
and Lou, who had joined us, went with 
Ray and me in the other. We were 
still-fish for tarpon, two rods per boat 
being the limit. I had trolled for tarpon 
and was glad to try this method. Some 
day I hope to get the opportunity @ 
having a go at them with a casting rod 
or a fly rod. 

We got under way for the Ten Thott 
sand Islands, which in reality are thot 
sands of mangrove hummocks interl 
by numerous shallow channels. Through 


these channels we sailed, headed {@} 


Lopez River. I would hate to try ® 


navigate those channels alone. Had ol § 


concerned, for Mr. Sail did 





were in vain, as the spring of | 
the rod and the drag of the reel 7 


counted twelve sails after our ’ 
baits—just eight more than I 7 
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In these days, tarpon and sail-fish are not so far away 
as mud-cats and suckers were a few years ago 


By KEN FOOTE 


guides abandoned us after we had worked 
into them, five earnest fishermen from 
the North would now be permanent 
residents of Florida. 

On our arrival at the spot selected, 
only a few small tarpon were seen, and 
the two captains went into a huddle. It 
was decided to go on a few miles to a 
new tarpon hole which one of them had 
discovered a few days before. 


S we came around a bend of the 
Houston River we found ourselves 
in a wide lagoon. A wonderful sight 
spread out before us—huge tarpon were 
rolling and playing on the surface in 
every direction. The motors were throt- 
tled down and then stopped as we neared 
the fish. After drifting with the tide well 
into the lagoon, the two boats were an- 
chored about two hundred yards apart 
on the edge of a deep hole, which was 
located by sounding with a 12-foot pole. 
The pole was then pushed into the mud 
bottom and the boat made fast to it. 
Our captain baited the first line by 
threading the wire leader through the tail 
half of a mullet. Instead of throwing the 
head overboard, however, he carefully 
put it aside until he had cast the bait 
about fifty yards out into the pool. Then 
he stripped off some line, laid it on the 
deck and anchored it with the mullet 
head. Stripping off an additional thirty 
or forty feet of line, he coiled it in the 
cockpit and put the rod against the rail 
with the drag off. That rod was ready for 
tarpon. 

Action was not long in coming. As we 
were watching the captain bait the other 
rod I happened to glance at the first one 
and saw the line snaking out over the 
rail. Quickly deciding that here was a 
matter of much greater importance than 
the mere baiting of a rod, I made a hur- 
ried grab, threw on the drag and struck 





just as the last of the line disappeared 
over the rail. 

I have a vague recollection, from my 
school days, of some law of physics about 
“action and reaction.” Without the slight- 
est delay I got plenty of both. The water 
exploded off our port quarter, and out 
came the spectacular silver king in all 
his shining glory. Straight up he went in 
that unforgettable first leap of the tar- 
pon, clearing the water by at least five 
feet, shaking his head, and almost growl- 
ing at me. 

“He'll go eighty pounds!” yelled the 
captain. 

Down came the fish with a tremendous 
splash, and war was declared. He started 
on his first run, and the line began to 
melt from my reel. More line went out, 
and I increased the pressure of 
the drag almost to the breaking 
point of the 18-thread line. At last 
he slowed up, and out he came for 
his second bid for freedom. Not 
quite so high this time. 


“TTE’LL go ninety pounds!” 

called my counselor and 
guide—I was beginning to like that 
man. 

When the big fellow came down, 
he headed directly for the boat and 
I had to work hard to reel in fast 
enough to take up the slack. Final- 
ly he turned off at a tangent, and 
the belly of the line through the 
water gave me a chance to catch up 
with him. As he again felt the pull 
of the rod he went into the air for 
the third time. This jump was 
different from the others, for the 
whole length of him seemed to 
burst horizontally into the air— 
not head first, as before. 

“He'll go over a hundred!” the 
captain declared—and I decided to 
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remember him substantially in-my will. 

Then the real fight began. It was the 
old story of pump and reel. By this time 
the captain had untied the boat and 
started the motor. At last, I got his 
majesty in close to the stern, but he saw 
the boat, and off he went, taking most of 
that hard-earned line with him. Finally 
he turned and came out for his fourth 
break for liberty, but there was no slack 
and he couldn’t throw the hook. 

Back to the old grind—pump and reel 
—and again I had him close in; but this 
time, instead of making a run, he came 
up along the starboard side and headed 
under the boat. At this maneuver, the 
captain showed his years of experience. 
Hard-a-starboard, full-speed ahead! The 
stern swung to port, and the beat of the 
propeller scared old man tarpon away. 

Another run, not so long as the last, 
and another jump. How different this one 
—he barely cleared the water. He was 
tiring rapidly. I brought him in once’ 
more, and again he was scared by the 
propeller, but this time he took out only 
about twenty (Continued on page 58) 
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Ken Foote with 
his big tarpon on 
the scales 


Coming up and 
out, a game at 
which there is 
none better than 
Mr. Tarpon 
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the only setter that ever won the 

National Championship three times 

tried to prevail on me to let him 
campaign Smada Byrd down the ma- 
* jor circuit. He had just seen her run a 
heat of two hours near Letohatchee, Ala- 
bama, and exclaimed, “It sure would be 
a novelty for a handler to win in a big 
open stake with an Irish setter!” 

In his enthusiasm, he was counting his 
chickens before they hatched—but the 
idea of such a win being a novelty was 
right enough. He did not know, however, 
that Smada Byrd was such a one-man 
dog that she would never run a lick for 
anyone in the world except her master. 

Once the representative of a wealthy 
enthusiast tried to buy her for his patron. 
This occurred at the trials of the English 
Setter Club of America near Medford, 
New Jersey. I thoroughly convinced most 
of the boys that I was just plumb crazy. 

I had taken her east to run in the Eng- 
lish Setter Club’s thousand-dollar Free- 
For-All Stake. Before her turn to run, I 
was standing by the club-house fireplace 
talking with some people. A man came up 
and asked if anyone knew where to find 
me. We were promptly introduced. Soon 
he came to the point. He said he had been 
sent by a very rich newspaper man from 
Washington to buy Smada Byrd. I smiled 
—and so did some others who knew me. 
But he busted right ahead and named a 
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See years ago, the handler of 


SMADA 
BYRD 


By HORACE LYTLE 











price he thought would 
stump me. It was in four 
figures. 

“No,” I said, “she’s not for sale. No 
use even to talk about it.” 

He smiled with irritating confidence. 

“Oh, I’m taking her,” he said. “Mr. 
McLean has set his heart on her—and 
price is no object.” 

Then he doubled the first figure, which 
had been rather big. 

I think the prospective buyer’s repre- 
sentative first became apprehensive when 
I turned away and dismissed the subject, 
for he should have seen I wasn’t faking. 
But he tried once more. 

“What if I go higher still?” he said. 
“My orders are to get her.” 

“Your man hasn’t money enough to 
buy her,” I snapped, and his jaw dropped 
at my audacity. 

A friend helped to conclude the sub- 
ject when he said: “The darn fool means 
it. You might buy his business—but 
never his dog.” 

“Great guns!” they all said to me after- 
ward. “Why, do you realize what you 
turned down—and she might die tomor- 
row, or next week.” 

“Yeah, but she'll die mine,” I told 
them—and that was that. 

There was a time, though, when that 
statement almost misfired. A big car 
passed me one day on the Dixie High- 
way, and only by some God-given good 
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scenes and tells 
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his heart—high 


his dog of dogs 


Smada Byrd backing her 
son on an old ringneck cock 






Pointing a 
single, down 
in Mississippi 


fortune my eye caught and recognized 
Smada Byrd on the back seat. Like a 
flash it dawned on me that she was being 
stolen! A race was on that the thief 
might have won had a train not stopped 
him at a crossing. I had to hit him before 
I could get her—but I hit him hard 
enough to do it. My wife and I have 
often talked about that close call. 


. poet BYRD was whelped a long 
time ago—on July 19, 1921. Then I 
was in my thirties. Now I am fifty-two. 
Hence we did more things together than 
may ever again be possible with any 
other dog I’ll own. She was still a puppy 
when I bought her, the first time I saw 
her. She wasn’t strong then, and she was 
very timid. But I soon started training 
her for the field. It was slow work. Her 
development was very gradual. I have 
never forgotten something James M. Cox, 
then Governor of Ohio, said to me the 
first time he saw her. 

“Well,” he said, “the good red ones 
are rare—but if you do get an Irish setter 
that’s good in the field, you’re apt to 
have a genius.” 

Later events proved that in her case 
he spoke even more truly than he knew. 

Something that occurred in connection 


spots in the life of 


























with her first litter of puppies was quite 
unusual. We had all fallen in love with 
her by then, though she was still a little 
less than two years old. Before the pup- 
pies were due, we fixed a comfortable 
bed for her out in the garage and let her 
get used to it. 

Now, it is dog nature for a mother to 
want to be alone when puppies come. So 
our plans provided seclusion for Byrd. 
But about three o’clock in the morning 
of May 31, 1923, my wife shook me 
and said: “Get up! Byrdie wants you.” 


“WK TONSENSE,” I answered sleepily. 

“She’s all right—better off alone. 
Dog nature, you know. I'd only worry 
her.” 

“No, she wants you.” 

And then I heard it myself! A call no 
dog lover could mistake. Sort of a cross 
between plaintive appeal and command. 
No words could more plainly have said, 
“Come on out here—I need you.” 

I jumped into slippers, pulled pants 
over pajamas and rushed out. Byrd 
showed that she wanted me. I sat down 
at the edge of her nest, and she pulled 
herself over. And there, with her head in 
my lap while I soothed her, every one of 
those adorable eight little puppies were 
born. She-had gone against dog nature at 
that early age—she did it all her life. 
Those puppies were worth sitting up for, 
and we didn’t go back to bed—but I 
must confine this story to their mother. 

I had hunted over Smada Byrd two 
seasons before entering her in a field trial. 
The process of speeding her up, widening 
her range and teaching her the whistle 
signals was almost simple—she grasped 
the idea so quickly. Her first win was a 
third, and so was her second; but her 
third and fourth wins were both firsts. 
_ She was extremely conceited and loved 

to show off. She thrilled to a race before 
judges and a gallery. Take her out for a 


Smada Byrd 


hunt, and she would adjust herself to a 
loping gallop that she could maintain for 
hours on end. But lead her out to start 
before a mounted group, in competition, 
and she would race away like the wind. 
She proved that a field-trial winner can 
make the finest of shooting dogs, if the 
head and the heart are right. Many of 
her public performances thrilled me, but 
I recall two in particular. 

For two years I was Secretary of The 
Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America. 
In 1927 and 1928 we ran the Champion- 
ship at Union Springs, Alabama. The 
former year I entered Smada Byrd. Most 
of the competitors had been down South 
in training for a month or more before 
we even left home. No use to have sent 
Byrd to a trainer—she wouldn’t hunt for 
anyone but me. 

Our Northern fields had been solid ice 
and snow for thirty days, so that Byrd 
could be given no work and she was soft. 
It was 10 degrees below zero the night 
we took the train from our Ohio home. 
At Montgomery, Alabama, it was 90 de- 
grees in the shade when we got off the 
train at noon next day! 


HE time was all too short to harden 

my little red winner for the two-hour 
grind of a Championship. But we went to 
work in spite of the heat. Then we had 
terrible storms, and the rain poured down 
almost daily in torrents. By actual count, 
Byrd had only ten workouts before start- 
ing the most important trial of her ca- 
reer. She was drawn to run from eight 
to ten o’clock in the morning. It was aw- 
fully hot, and she was soft. Every other 
starter was hard as nails. But she went 
away gaily and gamely, and ran right well 
for thirty minutes. 

Now, it so happens that nearly all 
Northern heats in field trials are limited 
to thirty minutes. The country and con- 
ditions do not permit longer courses. 


Never in her life before had Smada Byrd 
run longer than a half hour in compe- 
tition. When she had run that long that 
hot February day in Alabama, she knew 
it—and came swinging around to me to 
be put on lead. 

I gave her the whistle signal to go on. 
She looked up at me with every indica- 
tion of surprise. “But, boss, the heat’s 
over,” was the message I read in her eyes. 


HEN it dawned on me what was the 
matter. She didn’t yet realize I was 
asking her to keep on running for two 
long hours. A little stream lay just ahead, 
and she went to it. She was hot and 
thirsty, and she lay down in the water. 
The gallery thought she had quit. I 
knew that, and it galled me. Neverthe- 
less I realized she wasn’t properly pre- 
pared and had made up my mind to ask 
the judges for permission to take her up. 
Just as I was in the act of turning around 
to do so I overheard one rider in the 
gallery say to another: “I’m not sur- 
prised ; I knew she wouldn’t finish. Never 
saw an Irish setter worth a damn. She’s 
not red—she’s yellow.” 

I didn’t know who said it, and I’m 
glad I didn’t. But that settled it. I 
didn’t ask to take her up. I decided to 
send her through. It was asking a good 
deal, but I let myself believe she’d have 
wanted it that way had she understood. 
I got off my horse and called her to me, 
from the water. I snapped a lead to her 
collar and led her out again before the 
judges, just as one would at the beginning 
of a heat. I whispered a few words and 
stroked her quickly. Then I cut her loose 
again and gave her the whistle with the 
signal to go on. 

Now, I can’t honestly say that her sec- 
ond half hour was good—not by field- 
trial standards. But she kept going game- 
ly, as I knew she would. And as time went 
on it dawned (Continued on page 62) 


Byrd on game, when she placed second in the Outing Pheasant Dog Trials 





He weighed 
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he weighed 
an ounce 


SING small boats, seven members 
of the Colorado River Club have 
successfully navigated Idaho’s fa- 
mous River of No Return. 

The season before, we had been de- 
feated by low water and boats not suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the assault of 
the rocky rapids. With a whole year to 
plan, we were now ready to whip this 
mighty river that has permitted only one 
other party to navigate its boiling, rock- 
strewn length. 

We launched our boats, specially-built 
and equipped with air-tight compart- 
ments, extra oars and tail ropes, in the 
headwaters of the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon River near Stanley, Idaho, the 
second week in July. The only excess bag- 
gage that we carried was our fishing 
tackle, including heavy fly rods for husky 
natives and rainbows. 

We were aware that the Colorado Riv- 
er, which we had conquered in 1934 with 
Clyde Eddy, was a joy-ride compared to 
the voyage that awaited us. Between the 
sheer cafion walls the river roared in our 
ears even as we prepared to take off in 
comparatively quiet water. We knew that 
on one lap of our journey we would be 
swept almost helpless by the rushing 
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The Middle Fork of the Salmon River will fur- 
nish thrills enough for a lifetime 


By DR. R. G. FRAZIER 
As told to MACK CORBETT 


torrent, with no place to land 
our boats in case of emergency. 
Frank Swain, Bus and Alton 

Hatch, Royce Mowery, Dr. 

Wallace Calder, Bill Fahrni 

and I started on our way 

on July 10. The short run 

to Sulphur Falls was made 

without mishap. There we 

picked up John Marshall. He 

and a companion had attempt- 

ed to make the trip ahead of 
us, but had come to grief in a rapid 
near the point where our expedition 
cracked up last year. Having lost all 
his equipment, he asked to continue with 
us. We needed an extra man, and he 
proved to be the right one. 

The trip down Middle Fork is not an 
easy one. The river drops 3,100 feet in 
108 miles and is practically white water 
all the way. It falls as much as 70 feet in 
a single mile at certain points. Navigating 
stretches such as these is like riding a 
runaway horse without a bridle. Fast 

work with the oars and quick 
judgment by our boatmen saved 
us from destruction on several 
occasions. 

Swain and Bus Hatch alter- 
nated as lead-off men, with the 
other three boats strung out 
over a quarter of a mile, follow- 

ing their signals. One minute we could 
see them; then they would go out of sight 
over a fall, or behind a rock or river bend, 
flashing into sight again atop the fast, 
high waves of a tail-race. 

The lead-off man continually had his 
hands full in picking open chutes, sur- 
veying the rapids ahead by standing 
erect and then paddling with all his might 
to avoid a sudden obstacle. Half-way 
down, he would flag us to right or left, 
telling us to avoid a deadfall or rock that 
he had barely missed, or signaling us to 
shore by crossing his arms overhead. 


FTEN we would see a flash, then a 
black boat-bottom turned skyward, 
with Swain or Hatch scrambling on top 
to finish the ride into waiting whirlpools. 
This would be all the signal we needed to 
make for shore and pick a new channel. 
In the 220 miles we covered, we “roped” 
only one rapid, and made no portages. 
Deer, mountain sheep, goats and bear 
were all sighted in one day’s travel. So 
unaccustomed to man was the wildlife 
that we actually shot a mountain lion 
without the aid of dogs. 
We were not bothered by broken boat- 
bottoms this time (thanks to new con- 


veyer-belt protective covering), and we 
spent every spare moment whipping the 
attractive riffles and holes with Black 
Gnat, Yellow Hackle (gray body) or No. 
10 Blue Bottle flies. Even the poorest 
fishermen among us caught rainbows or 
redsides almost at will and apparently 
at any time of day with one of these 
three patterns fished wet or dry. Swain 
even caught some with a piece of his red 
shirt on a bait hook. This was fishing as 
it should be in virgin waters. 

All of us took a turn fishing the deep 
holes for chinooks. Salmon eggs tied on 
No. 3 bait hooks with mosquito netting 
produced vicious strikes. Alt Hatch land- 
ed the prize-winner, a beauty that must 
have weighed over 30 pounds. 


HE scenery was superb. The river 

passes through a primeval forest. Im- 
mense yellow pines grow down to the 
water’s edge with a profusion of shrubs, 
berries and wild flowers. An occasional 
homestead at the mouth of a small stream 
and a placer box now and then were the 
only reminders of civilization. 

Anyone at all familiar with the Middle 
Fork has heard of its Impassable Cafion. 
We had all keyed ourselves to an anxious 
pitch, wondering what it was going to be 
like. And yet we were eager to test our 
puny skill against its pitfalls. 

The Impassable starts at Big Creek 
where the river commences to cut its per- 
pendicular slot through the great Bead of 
Batholith to join the Main Salmon. A 
cahon 500 feet deeper than the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado was the gantlet 
we were about to run. We were told by 
an old prospector at the entrance of the 
chasm that he had been through on the 
ice a few years back and that if we made 
it we would know we had been for a boat 
ride. 

We planned to run the cafion between 
dawn and dusk, for we did not relish the 
idea of being caught between its gray 
walls in a sudden flood. Tightening down 
our hatches, securing our oars and fasten- 
ing on our life-belts, we bade the lonely 
prospector adieu and entered the un- 
known gorge. 

Over rapids, around huge log jams, 
with the cafion walls slowly closing in on 
us, we swept, our four boats riding the 
torrent like so many chips in a maelstrom. 
Naturally, we had spills and upsets 
a-plenty, but that was what we were out 
for. No room to get out and stretch our 
muscles. On and on we ploughed until 
we came to Nugget Creek and a small 
alluvial plain which offered our first 
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Luckily I came up with the tail rope and managed to scramble back to safety 


chance to land for a much needed rest. 

On Nugget Creek was located a small 
cabin belonging to the Hermit of Im- 
passable Cafion. It was while stopping at 
Crandall’s Ranch, far up the cafion, that 
we first heard of the Hermit. Mrs. Cran- 
dall is herself quite a recluse, considering 
that she hasn’t been out of the Canon for 
ten years and is thirty miles from the 
nearest post office. She refused to believe 
that motion pictures talk nowadays. Yet 
she felt sorry for a poor old man who 
“must lead such a lonely life” thirty 
miles down in the Impassable. Few people 
had even seen this man in the past thirty- 
eight years. 

Our curiosity aroused, we had inquir- 
ed for particulars on how to find the old 
fellow. Mrs. Crandall willingly obliged, 
but warned us that no one, to her knowl- 
edge, had ever discovered his actual place 
of abode. 

A placer bar which showed signs of re- 
cent workings was our first clue. The 
cabin was set well back in the pines, 
about fifty feet from the river. It was de- 
serted, with no sign of human habitation 
except a note pinned on the door: “Keep 
out. I am up the cafion.” More than ever 
we wanted to see and talk with this man 
who went to such precautions to shun 
society. 

We followed a trail that led up the 
canon to a perpendicular cliff, down 
which tumbled a waterfall. Here the trail 
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left the stream bed, leading us over and 
around boulders as large as a house and 
out on to a cliff. From this point it con- 
tinued around a precarious ledge to the 
foot of a primitive ladder that extended 
up farther than we could see. It was made 
of pine poles fifty feet long with cross 
rungs resting in notcHes and held in 
place with wooden pegs and buckskin 
thongs. 

Somewhat daunted but game, we 
mounted this shaky contraption one at 
a time. Up over the face of the cliff— 
1,500 feet—we climbed. One slip of the 
foot, and we would have fallen plumb 
into our boats, which we could see tied 
to the rocks far below. 


HIS eerie ascent ended, only to lead 

to another sheer ledge, also equipped 
with a pine ladder. This took us at last 
out of the inner gorge of the river. Look- 
ing down, we could see our tiny boats, a 
full 2,000 feet below. 

From this point the trail was well de- 
fined. Some of the rocks were actually 
polished from years of travel. We were 
now in a beautiful valley. Grass covered 
its entire floor, and 
giant yellow pines one Hermit of | 

mpassable 
were everywhere. (Cajon. He has 
The: trail was DOW caw sme 
six inches deep in movieoranau- 
rich, black soil. tomobile, nor 
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not without misgivings. What kind of re- 
ception were we going to get? Who would 
lead us out of this predicament? What 
if we had to get back down those lad- 
ders in a hurry? 

We came around a bend in the trail, 
and before us was as perfect a setting 
for hermit-like existence as one could 
imagine. There was a garden surrounded 
by a deer-proof fence. A small one-room 
cabin extended into a hillside. It was in 
reality half cabin and half cellar. Blue 
smoke was curling out of a chimney con- 
structed of the ever-useful pine poles and 
plastered inside and out with clay. 


E went to the door and knocked. 

No answer. Above the door was a 
yellowed note. “Some of everything in 
this garden is poison. Nothing in the 
house is poison. Help yourself.” 

We did not go in, but sat down along 
the stream which supplied irrigation wa- 
ter for the garden. We wanted to rest and 
await the owner’s return. We felt we were 
being watched. But it was several min- 
utes before a voice called down from the 
pine trees under which we were sitting: 
“What do you want down there?” 

A giant firecracker, dropped in our 
midst, could hardly have upset us more. 
Peering down from a pine-pole roost 
was the Hermit. After we reassured 
him that we meant no harm, he re- 
luctantly crawled out of his aerie. Reas- 
sured by another glance at us, he came 
down between the boles of two trees with 
astonishing agility. 

There was a mute silence as we sur- 
veyed each other. Finally Swain said, 
“Dad, you have a beautiful place here.” 
It was a perfect open sesame. The old 
man withdrew his hand from the butt of 
an old .45 pistol that dangled from his 
belt. We were friends. This was his world, 
and we were accepted because we liked it. 


Field & Stream 


While explaining our invasion of his 
premises we studied our host. He was a 
small man, about 5 feet 4 inches tall, 
smoothly-shaven and as brown as a berry. 
He stood straight as an arrow. His eyes 
were blue and clear, cool and appraising. 
He wore a tattered buckskin shirt and 
frayed denim trousers supported by buck- 
skin suspenders. A home-made visor gave 
no protection to a nearly bald head. 

We sat under the pines, telling him how 
we had come down his canon in boats. 
He found out a lot more about us than 
we did about him. He had come into this 
country in 1898 from Alaska, still a young 
man thirty-three years old. 

The next day (July 16) was to be his 
seventy-first birthday. He was born in 
Lowa. He makes only one trip out each 
year to the nearest store, seventy miles 
distant, for supplies, which consist only 
of salt, tobacco, tea and ammunition. He 
purchases these articles with gold dust. 
The balance of his diet he raises in his 
garden or fells with an ancient .30-30 that 
he keeps in his lookout atop the pines. 

The Hermit’s name is Earl K. Parrott. 
This has since been confirmed. A brother, 
A. B. Parrott of Portland, Oregon, tele- 
graphed me a week after we returned 
home. He had read an Associated Press 
notice of our journey and was anxious 
to get in touch with Earl, whom he hadn't 
heard of for twenty-four years. 


ERMIT PARROTT reads no maga- 
zines and possesses no books. Yet 
his intellect is keen and his speech that 
of an educated man. He can read and 
write, but protests: “Reading just makes 
me mad.” Earl Parrott has never seen a 
movie, nor an automobile, nor heard a 
radio. He has no calendar, yet knew the 
day of the week, month and year. 
We explained our cameras and how 
movies were made and projected by lights 


upon a silver screen. He begrudgingly 
consented to having his picture taken in 
front of his cabin. He labeled it, however, 
“a pack of foolishness.” 

We asked him if he had ever married, 
and he answered with a cryptic “No.” 
He offered no explanations, and we asked 
none. 

He took us down to his garden, which 
was his chief means of subsistence. 
He raised corn, beans, potatoes, peppers, 
squash, watermelons, raspberries, cu- 
cumbers, wax beans, sweet potatoes and 
the largest and most luscious strawberries 
I have ever eaten. He dries all his fruit 
and berries. Their excellence is attributed 
to selection of the best of each year's 
crop for the next planting, a process 
which over the years has adapted the seed 
to the climate and soil. 


ITH great pride he took us through 
his cabin. Everything was made by 
his own hands, even the wooden hinges on 
the door. He does his cooking, what little 
there is of it, over an open fireplace. His 
only tools were an ax, a saw and a hoe. 
He had been working the placer bar 
down by our boats for the past thirty- 
eight years. The largest amount he ever 
recovered in one day was two ounces, or 
about $70. What he had done with his 
earnings he did not say, and we asked no 
questions. 

We had yet to run several miles to get 
out of the sheer-walled canon, and the 
river was rising. We invited Mr. Parrott 
to come down to our boats and have sup- 
per with us. He readily consented, and 
climbed down his precipitous cliff ladders 
like a 16-year-old boy. We saw him come 
out to our boats at the bottom of the 
inner gorge at least twenty minutes be- 
fore the first of our stout young men 
reached the river bed. 

The Hermit (Continued on page 61) 


A roar and a splash, and we were headed for Big Mallard Rapids on the wrong side 
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AST October we published a Record 
Fish story about a young fisher- 
man who caught a 344-pound 
muskalonge for the Junior Prize in 
the 1935 Contest. His name was Norman 
Bruce, and he was only 9 years old. And 
furthermore fate has decreed that: for 
the present this young prizewinner must 
wear braces and use crutches. When a 
fisherman, so young and so handicap- 
ped, outplays a 34%-pound muskie, 
that’s news! But when this same boy 
goes out the following summer and re- 
peats this remarkable performance 
with a muskie even larger, that’s 
something to cheer about. 

His 1936 prizewinner, caught in 
the Lake of the Woods on a Huskie 
Pikie Minnow, weighed 37 pounds, 
was 54 inches long and had a girth of 
23 inches. I wonder just how many 
fishermen have the distinction of hav- 
ing landed a muskie this large. Don't 
worry if you have tried many times 
and have never reached this mark, be- 
cause very few of us have ever been 
so fortunate. Ten-year-old Norman 
Bruce hooked this big muskie and 
brought him in belly up, unaided in 
any way. That’s the stuff from which 
real sportsmen are made. He receives 
the congratulations of the fishing 
world. 

The First Prize in the 1936 Con- 
test went to Herbert J. Kerr, of La- 
chine, Quebec, for landing a 50-pound 
muskalonge. This tremendous fish, 
pictured on this page, was taken on a 
Pflueger Bearcat Spinner with strip- 
lite finish. Kerr certainly had more 
than his share of action before he 
finished this big one. If you doubt 
this, read his account which follows: 

“In retrospection, 1936 looms as the 
most successful muskie year I have 
ever experienced, my total for the year 
being twenty-three, weighing from 10% 
to 50 pounds. A peculiar feature of this 
fishing, experts notwithstanding, was the 
fact that the majority of these fish were 
caught between August 1 and Septem- 
ber 5, the last being caught on September 
25. After this period the fish stopped 
striking and a great assortment of lures 
failed to interest a single muskie. 

“Living as I do on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake St. Louis, situated within 
seven miles of the city of Montreal, Que- 
bec, I have been able to give all my spare 
time to fishing. 

“August 23 was a memorable day for 
me. After having been driven ashore by 
the wind earlier in the day, I decided to 
have a try in the evening. Making my 
way to a nearby weed bed, I commenced 
trolling with my Pflueger Bearcat Spin- 
ner. After landing a muskie weighing 
about 1014 pounds, I continued trolling 
round the weed bed. Following a hun- 
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RECORD FISH 


Young Norman Bruce repeats his remarkable 1935 performance 


By SETH BRIGGS 


dred yards behind a friend of mine, John 
Taylor by name, I had a terrific strike 
which almost’ pulled me out of the boat. 
Setting the hook hard, I felt a steady 
drag on the line, just as if I were pulling 
through weeds. I immediately turned the 
boat away from the weeds to enable me 
to play the fish in open and deep water. 
Still feeling the heavy drag, I again set 
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Mr. Herbert J. Kerr and his 50-pound 


First-Prize muskalonge 





the hooks as hard as I dared. Evi- 
dently this setting of the hooks 
hurt the fish and he started on a run 
parallel with the boat, then came 
to the surface, thrusting his head 
out and shaking it much in the man- 
ner a dog would shake a rat. 


mi ESPITE the heavy strike and ga 

the drag on the line, I was not 
prepared to see such a monster come 
out of the deep, and I must admit 
his appearance gave me both a shock 
and a fright—this being the largest 
fish I had ever seen outside of a fish 
market. 

“Realizing now that he was much 
larger than the cockpit of my boat, I 
knew I could not possibly land such a 
fish without assistance. After about fif- 
teen minutes I called to my friend, John 
Taylor, who was watching the battle 
some hundred yards away, to come and 
help me. He immediately suggested that 
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Norman Bruce, who tops the junior fishermen 





I transfer to his boat, which was much 
larger than mine, cut my boat adrift and 
fight the fish from his boat. After an ex- 
citing few minutes this was accomplished 
—the fish, thank goodness, still hanging 
on. 

“After many exciting rushes and near 
tangles with the outboard motor, I 
brought him quietly alongside the boat, 
ready for the gaff. For the first time 
we realized that this very necessary 
item was in my boat, which was at 
that time about 300 yards away. As 
there appeared no chance of landing 
the fish without a gaff, my friend 
rowed very slowly in the direction of 
my boat. At the first pull of the oars 
the fish made a short run astern, 
which I checked quickly. After this he 
led without any trouble or attempt to 
fight. Eventually arriving at my boat, 
Taylor secured the gaff. 

“After I maneuvered the fish into 
a favorable position, my friend sank 
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of this country with his big muskie 


the gaff and endeavored to lift the fish 
into the boat. At the feel of the steel, the 
muskie came to life with a vengeance and 
with three or four tremendous jerks 
straightened the gaff hook completely. 
Fortunately, the fish was so well hooked 
that after this effort he was still on the 
line, but what a moment followed as the 
fish dashed frantically from side to side. 
After a few (Continued on page 61) 
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1937 GAME FISH LAWS} z 


Up-to-the-minute laws on all species of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 
daily limits, size limits and license regulations 


Compiled for FIELD & STREAM by 
TALBOTT DENMEAD 


United States Bureau of Fisheries 


Open seasons given include both dates. Many state legislatures were still in session when this issue went to press. In any 
or all of such states, fish laws may be changed. Consult state departments in all states where fishing is contemplated, 
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STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS boil para LICENSES | STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS cane Cait LICENSES 
— | | 
|Alabama Iowa aa 
Black bass, No closed season 11” 10 Resident Black bass June 15- Nov. 30 10” 5 each Resident iy 
bream, rock bass, 4,” 15 angler $1.00 | Trout Apr. 1—Sept. 1 7” speciesbass} Non-resident jy 
crappie, perch, 8 Non-resident 5.00 Other game fish May 15- ae. 30* |Catfish 12” trout Non-resident, 
jack salmon, pickerel 12” 35 all fish “ 7 days 2.00 | Bullheads No closed season |Silver,rock| 8 pike days 1 
| ee SS eee bass, .perch, crappie 15| Alien Ww 
Arizona 7 ” ] crappie, 7”| sunfish 15 
| Trout (all species) June 1-Sept. 30 ag is fish. or| Resident 1.75 | bluegills 5”| bullheads 
‘ Non-resident 3.00 | Pike, pick- 25 
Black bass No closed season 12” 10 ish or —_ = 4 | erel, 
t Alien applicant for 
| Crappie, yellow perch, | No closed season None | 20 D wish or Giisendhip 10.00| | consas aks agi Ma alee Se 
ca 20 Ibs. 
Ss ot |p ss Black bass, May 15-Apr. 14 | Bass,,10”| 15 in | Resident 1g 
Arkansas | | catfish, 12”* aggregate Non- “resident if 
Black May 16—Mar. 16 10” 10 Resident using ae perch, crappie Crappie 7 “hg 15 days 1 
Cc nen striped bass | May 1-Nov. 30 6” 10 artificial bait 1.50 | | Perch 6 
Trout May 1-Oct. 31 12” Non-resident 5.00 | ns — - cae 
Pike, jack salmon No closed season x 6 each | Non-resident, |Kentucky Resident —{g 
Bream, sunfish, perch | No closed season 5 25 each days 1.10/ | Black bass, June 1- Apr. 30 41° 10 bass, Non- resident, 1¥ 
20 all fish | trout, rock bass, Trout, 11”| 10 trout, 7days {§ 
cuieaammin — | | crappie 8” 15 crappie] Alien 1 
Black bass, Sacra- May 29-Nov. 30* Black Black Resident 2.00 | ae io 
mento perch, sunfish, bass, 9” | bass, 15; | Non-resident 3.00 Louisiana 
crappie, calico bass, None for |rest, 25 ea.| Alien 5.00 | Game fish No closed season* Wintebars 20 bl. bass pet 1s 
salmon rest hitebass| 25 Non-r 
Whitefish, May 1-—Oct. 31* None No | crappie, 7 25 path an — 
steelhead and other None 2s fish. or Sunfish, 5”) 100sunfish 
trout (except golden) 10 Ibs. | —— 
and 1 fish |Maine 
Golden trout July 1-Sept. 30* 5” —_|20o0r1 0lbs | Black bass June 21-Sept. 30*) Black, |101bs. and] Resident 18 
and 1 fish | Black bass special fly " bass, 10”* sh in | Non-resident § 
Striped bass No closed season 12” 5 aa | 1) ee Lad 078 So den 
— x: si ee ee rai: salmon, trout and salmon,14” Ibs. in’ Non- resident, q 
ee May 25-Oct. 31 7” Resi 0 Pe oe orl yy Sj Maal 
aa do yl Z May 25- ct. as. 7 10 Ibs., | Resident 2. lakes and ponds Ice out-Sept. 30 white, | 25 in ag- 
er game fis Apr. 10-Oct. 31 a - —— fp rivers above tide Ice out-Sept. 14 | perch, 6” | gregate* 
| 4 ; : rooks and streams: Trout in 
| Salmon, trout Ice out-Aug. 15 lakes and 
|\Connecticut White perch June 21- Sept. 30*| ponds, 7” 
| Black bass, July 1-Oct. 31* 10” 10 each | Resident 3.35 Pickerel No closed season* 
| calico bass, crappie “bh 1 “  ,| Non-resident | foe nee ere ae SSS Paneer 
| rout Apr. 15-July 15 6 15or10lbs reci min.) :. 35 : 
| peal , No closed staton a4 30 i in all’ Pa é 5.35 sy oo nace Apr.as3 30* Blac 10 black | Resident. atonil i 
ake trou Apr. 15-Aug. 31 1¢ 5 - Apr. 1-June ac esident, above 
Pickerel, walleye Aor 15-Fel 9 12” "-— | Bia Nghe (ab July 1-N 30 paar ‘ty, t Dass 1 Nona 
cnc | ack bass (above uly 1-Nov. ; rout, above tide} Non-resident 
(Delaware , | = ke bass (tid | A _ ‘y Pickerel, a res a tide- P 
| lack bass, une 25- Feb. 1 10” 6 Resident a ac ass (tidewater) | Aug. 1- Mar. ; nass, tide-| _ water 3 
calico bass J 12 Nod resident 2 7. 74 | Suckers, catfish, carp, e s Striped water; Special, Deep 
Trout Apr. 16-Aug. 15 6” 6 6 days 3. 2s | eels, gudgeons Feb. 1- Nov. 30 bass, 11”*| 10 trout Creek Lake, 
Yellow, rock and No closed season 10” 12 each Alien res. 5.06 | Striped bass (rock) Catfish non-resident 
white bass No license m ... | and Susquehanna and _,, days B 
| new pie cain No closed seeson Noge 12 ‘in Delaware River, | es (above tide- ao ee perch, 7 
| *Pike-perch, pike, June 25- Mar. 1 6 and Bay or A | sae A hee es 
| pickerel lantic Ocean | All other fresh-water 
| Sais ag and game fish (above 
Dist. of Columbia tide) July 1-Nov. 30 
—_ ony crappie, May 30- Mar. 31 None None Resident None | 
| calico bass s Non-resident None | Massachusetts 
Florida | | Black bass iy Pag or aa 10” 6. Resident 151 
Largemouth and small-| No closed season*} Black, | 12 bass, | Resident 2.25 | — Neely 15- low 30 1%” | oad ae 1s 
mouth black bass, sun- bass, 12”| each Non-resident 5.50*| Pi Soret mM May 1-Feb. 28 12” 5 eact No resident sy 
fish and other game fish Speckled | species* 3days 1.75 ike. eanekalonae May 1-Jan. 31 15” eam spe: 7 
h, 36 sunfish iY e, muskalonge May an. >» minor, 
Bream, 5”| 40 of all White perch June 1- Feb. 28 7 15* 15-18 
| Catfish 10” aperies Horned pout Apr. 15-Feb. 28 30 “  3days | 
| Salt-water trout July 15-June 15 Yellow perch Apr. 15-Feb. 28 30 
Georgia a Sele pers SES SE cies Michigan 
Black bass and other June 1-Apr. 14* None 20 rain- | Resident 1.25 | Biawk bass, war. June 25-Dec. 31* 10” 5 Resident ; 
= fis bow trout} Non-resident $38 | mouth bass, bluegill, Sunfich, 6” 25 in Non-resident 18 
rout (waters) Apr. 1-Nov. 14 25 brook | sunfis Pike, 14” aggregate “10 days | 
| —— — oe Pike, pickerel, wall- No closed season* Walleye, of sunfish | Wife of non- 
Idaho ¥ i Z : resident 
Black bass July 1-Apr. 30* 6” 25or15lbs.| Resident 2.00 | ately yond Pickerel, co 
and 1 fish | Non-resident 5.00 calico bass, crappie, 
Trout May 30-Dec. 31* 6 — wae days a 4 | catfish, bullhead, sebowe Fe 
Sunfish, grayling, No closed season None 25 fish or | Spe whitefish, smelt —- 
owe salmon, cat- e... . Trout Apr. 24-Sept. 6* . 2s 15 
Perch No closed season None mee er een tiincam acme yaa 
Illimois » 7 Sie a a Th i a Meh, eee 
Black bass (north and June 15-Feb. 28 10” 10 Resident -50 Minnesota 
central zones) Non-resident 3.00 Wall-eyed pike, sand May 15- Mar. 1 No size | 2 muska-| Resident 
(southern zone) June 2-Feb. 28 - 2 pike (saugers), pick- limits longe Resident, 
Rock, —— and Jan. 1-Dec. 31 8 25 in erel, great northern 10 north-| _ family ! 
stri @ aggregate pike, yellow perch ern pike | Non- resident 4 
Trout tone lake) Apr. 15-Aug. 31 7 Muskalonge, sand pike | May 15-Feb. 1 8 walleye | Non- resident for 
Crappie, perch, sun- No closed season 6"* 25 each Crappie May 29- Feb. 1 15 crappie| Big Stone 
i. goggle-eye, blue- (southern zone) J 21-Feb. 1 6 back 5 days 
gt northern zone) une 21-Feb. ass 
Lake trout, whitefish Nov. 21-Oct. 19 6 a None ass (black, striped, June 21-Dec. 1 5 lake 
dresse ray, llow, silver, trout 
Pickerel, pike, walleye | May 1-Feb. 28 13” 10 each wed dimeipe rts 5 salmon 
(northern zone) 15 trout 
Indiana (southern zone) May 29-Dec. 1 
Black bass, silver bass, | June 16-Apr. 30* 10” 6in Resident 1.00 Sunfish (southern May 29- Dec. 1 
yellow perch, bluegill, oe rappie,S? aggregate Non- resident 2.25 zone) * 
crappie, sunfish, BluegillsS”|25 crappie 10 days 1.00 pearhors zone) i fi epec.t 
pike sunfis ullheads ay I- Feb. 
pike-perch, 10” | Trout (exc. lake) May 1-Sept. 1* 
ickerel Lake trout, salmon Nov. 15-Sept. 15 
rout May 1-Oct. 31 ” 15 Sturgeon, hackleback, | No open season 
| Lake trout Nov. 23-Oct. 19 spoonbill (idee, 

























































































*Certain exceptions; consult state fish and game authorities 
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Montana 
| All game fis 


! 


Nebraska 
Black bass, 


Catfish, per 
fish, crappie 





Nevada 
| All game fis! 


| 


New Hampsh 
Black bass 


Pickerel 


Pike-perch,n 
Brook, rainb 
brown trout 
Lake trout 


’ 
olden trout 
/hite perch, 

horned pout 

New Jersey 

| Black bass, ¢ 

bass, white t 

bass, calico | 

crappie 





Pike, pickere 
perc 

Trout, land-I 
salmon 








New Mexico 
Bass, crappie 
catfish, sunfis 


Trout, salmo 


New York 
Black bass 


Trout 

Lake trout, 
whitefish 
Otsego bass 
White perch 
Pike-perch 
Yellow perch, 
pickerel, pike 
Sturgeon 
Muskalonge 
Striped bass 


North Carolin 
Largemouth | 
Smallmouth | 
Blue bream, 1 
bream, robin, 
soggle-eye, re 
white perch 





Brook and 
rainbow trout 
Muskalonge 


—— 
|North Dakota 
Bass (any spe 
crappie, sunfi 


Wall- ~eyed pik 
ern pike, perc 


Trout, land-lo 
salmon 


Ohio 
| Black bass 


Trout 


pe 
Oklahoma 
All game fish 
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SEASONS 
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aa 
Mississi pp! 
M Black Bass, 

| other game fish 


No closed season 


10” 
|Sunfish, 5” 
Crappie 8” 


25 
50 of all 


Resident None 
Non-resident $5.25 
“ 3 days 1.25 





rout 
Channel cat 


May 30-Mar. 31 


Mar. 1-Oct. 531 
ie 15-May 31 


Bt-besy,8" 


10 bass, 
15 crap- 
pie, 5 jack 


salmon,20 


rock bass 
10 
10 
15 perch 
25 in all 


Resident 1,00 
Non-resident 3.00 

Non-resident, 
15 days 1.00 
3.00 





gil 


Mont: 
| All ae fish 


May 21-Mar. 14* 





Nebraska 
Black bass, 
white, striped 


rou 
Catish, perch, sun- 
fish, crappie 


June 10-Apr. 30* 


May 1-—Mar. 16 
May 15-Apr. 1 
Apr. 1-Oct. 31 
No closed season 


Not over 5 
less than 
7”, except 
sunfish, 
perch and 
bullheads 


Not more 
than 25 


and 1 fish 


Resident 2.00 
Non- resident 3.50 


days .1.50 
Alien 10.00 





10” 

6” 

15” 

12” 

3” 
Catfish, 

‘2 


others, 6” 


15ea.spec. 
25 white 
and rock 

10 each 


15 
25 game 


aggregate* 


Resident 
Non-resident 

reciprocal 
Alien 


Oregon (cont.) 
Perch, catfish, 
* crappie, sunfish 


Salmon over 15” 


No closed season* 


No closed season * 


6” 30 or 


15 Ibs. 


3 or 15 Ibs 
& 1 fish* 


} 


LICENSES 





Pennsylvania 
Black bass, rock bass, 
white bass, crappie, 
strawberry or calico 
bass and grass bass, 
pike-perch, pickerel, 
muskalonge, western 
and northern pike 





a except lake 


| 
| Lane trout 


July 1-Nov. 30 


Apr. 15-July 31* 
July 1-Sept. 29 


perch hd 


Black 
bass, 9”, 
others 


Pickerel, 
pike- 


Musky, 
22” 


Pike, 22” pike 
25 catfish 
25 suckers 
25 —— 
25 pi 

25 fall "heh 
15 trout 


6” 


Resident 
Non-resident 
recip. ae 2. 60 | 
day 1.60 
Aliens prohibited 





|Rhode Island 

Black bass, 
ickerel 
erch 


Trout 


June 20-Feb. 20 
No closed season 
Apr. 15-July 15 


Resident 
Non-resident 
recip. (min.) 
6 days 
Alien 





|Nevada 
All game fish 


| 


May 1-Oct. 


No size 
limits 


25 game 
or 


s 
10 Ibs. 


Resident 
Non-resident 
Alien 





New Hampshire 
Black bass 


Pickerel 


Pike-perch, peaskcelonae 
Brook, rainbow a 

brown trout 

Lake trout 


‘olden trout 
/hite perch, 
horned pout 


1* 
16* 


July 1- Nov. 
June 1-Jan. 


June 1-Nov. 1 
May 1-Sept. 1* 


Jan. 1-Sept. 1* 
Apr. 15- Sept. 1* 


June 1-Nov. 1 





|New Jersey 
Black bass, Oswego 
bass, white bass, rock 
bass, calico bass, 
crappie 


Pike, pickerel, pike- 


perc! 
Trout, land-locked 


June 15- Nov. 30* 


May 20- Nov. 30* 
Jan. 1-Jan. 20* 


} Apr. 15- July 15* 
|) Se 


pt. 1-Sept. 30 





New Mexico 
Bass, crappie, perch, 
catfish, sunfish 


Trout, salmon 


Apr. 1-Apr. 15 
June 1-Nov. 30* 


May 15-Nov. 15* 


and white 
Ss, 
Crappie, 
c. bass, = 
Stripe 
bass, tor * 
14”* 
7" 


Bass, 9” 
Cc rappie, 


Catfish 8” 


6” 


10 Ibs. 


2in 
aggregate 


10 Ibs. 
40 


10 
20 r. bass 
20 c. bass 


re coon 


0 perch & 
sae aeck 
10 pike 
and pick- 
erel, ice 
fishing 
10 trout, 
10 salmon 


15 Ibs.bass 
and 1 fish 
20 crappie 

perch 
25 Ibs. cat- 


fish & 1fish 


25ea.or15 


Ibs. & 1 fish 


Resident 

Non-resident 

Non-resident, 
lays 


South Carolina 
Speckled trout 
Rainbow trout 


No state-wide 
closed season on 
any fish 


Resident 
Non-resident 
“2 days 





South Dakota 
lack bass 
Wall-eyed pike, great 
northern pike, pickerel 
u 





ro 
Bluegills, ring perch, 
bullheads, sunfish, 
crappie 


| i, ¢- Feb. 28* 


June 15—Feb. 28 
May 1-Feb. 28 


1-Sept. 30 


8 
8in 

aggregate 
25 trout 
——_ 

perchor 
ulllveade 
15 sunfish 
& crappie 


Resident 
Non-resident 
“S$ days 








Resident 
Non-resident 


Resident 
Non-resident 





New York 
Black bass 


Trout 

Lake trout, 
whitefish 
Otsego bass 
White perch 
Pike-perch 
Yellow perch, 
pickerel, pike 
Sturgeon 
Muskalonge 
Striped bass 


July 1- Nov. 30* 


Apr. 3—Aug. 31* 
Apr. 1-Sept. 10* 


Jan. 1- Oct. 31 
No closed season 
May 10- Mar. 1* 
May 1- Mar. 1* 
(certain lakes) 
July 1- Apr. 30* 
uly 1- Dec. 1* 
No closed season 


10” 
cud 
ig 
16”* 
9” 
None 
12” 
Pickerel 
pike, 12” 
20”* 


24” 
ie ed 


8 or 25 


per boat* 
aoe an 


25 
15* 
Pickerel or 
pike,10 ea. 
None 


None* 


Resident 
Non- resident 

days 
Alien 








North Carolina 
Largemouth bass 
Smallmouth bass 
Blue bream, red 
bream, robin, crappie, 
goggle-eye, red fin, 
white perch 


Brook and 
rainbow trout 
Muskalonge 


May 11-—Mar. 31* 
June 11-Aug. 31 
May 11-Mar. 31* 


Apr. 16-Aug. 31 
June 11!-Aug. 31 








North Dakota 
ass (any species), 
crappie, sunfish 


Wall-eyed pike, north- 
ern pike, perch 


Trout, land-locked 
salmon 


June 16-Oct. 31 
May 16- Oct. 31 


May 2- Sept. 30 





Ohio 
| Black bass 


| _ Trout 


Oklahoma 
| All game fish 


| 
;_-eem- 
|Orego 

| Bass” 

| 





Trout. includin 
s!mon under 1s” 
one 


June 16-Apr. 30* 


Apr. 15-Sept. 15 


No closed season 


Apr. 5-Oct. 31* 
Apr. 15-Oct. 31* 


12” 
10” 
Bream, 6” 
Robin, 5” 

k, 12” 


Crappie, 


Bass, 8 
each 
species 
8 rock 
bass 
Rest, 25 
each 


20 
15 
8 


Resident, state 2.10 | 


Resident, co. 1.10 
Resident, 1 day .60 
Non-resident 5.10 
Non-resident, 

day 1.10 





Bass, 
trout, 
salmon, 
5 each or 
aggregate 


Pike, 10 
25 perch 


Resident 
Non-resident 





" at? 
rappie, 
BP 


Bluegills, 
rock bass, 
5” 


7” 


8 
25 crappie 
& sunfish 
20 each of 
bluegills, 
rock bass, 
whitebass, 


rch, 
40 of all 
8 


Resident 
Non- resident 
10 days 
Special trout: 
Resident 
Non-resident 








*. bese, 8” 
Trout, 
Crappie, 0 


10 bl. bass 
25 game 
fish in all 


Resident 
Non- resident 





6” 
6"* 








30 or 20 
Ibs, & 1 fish 
20 or 
15 Ibs. 
and 1 fish 





Resident 
2 day 
Non- resident 
2 days 


Alien 
Juvenile 14 to 
18 years 





T 
Black bass, 
wall-eyed pike, 
muskalonge, 
buffalo, catfish, crap- 
pie, land-locked 
salmon, rock bass 


Brook and 
rainbow trout 


June 1- Mar. 31* 


Mar. 2=Nov. 30* 





Bon, | Os | 10 
| 10 
io" | 
Crappie,6”| 
ae r | 
perch, 6 

Salmon, 7 
eainon ty 
7"* 


7" 


Resident 1.00* 
Non- por men 2.50* 


eelfoo 
Lake, 5 ange 1.00 





Texas 

Black bass, 
crappie 
Relabow trout 


May 1-Feb. 28 
June 1-Dec. 31 


| Resident* 


_ 
So 


Non-resident 
“ S$ days 
Alien 


i 





Utah 
All game fish 


June 15-Oct. 31* 


or 10 Ibs. 
and 1 fish 


Resident 

female 
Non-resident 
Alien 


wees | S56: 





Vermont 
Black bass 
Trout 


Golden trout, 

lake trout, 
land-locked salmon 
Muskalonge 
Wall-eyed pike 


Pickerel 





July 1-Dec. 31 
May 1-Aug. 14* 


May 1-Aug. 31 
June 15—Apr. 14* 
May 1-Feb. 28 
May 1-Mar. 14* 


10” 
oe 
ee | 

15” | 10 Ibs, 

jand 1 fish* 
20 Ibs. 
and 1 il 
25 1 
and I Mech 


10 
20 fish 
or 5 Ibg.* 


10”* 
12” 


Resident 
Non-resident 








- a 
Virginia 
Black bass 
w. of Bl. Ridge 
Rock bass, redeye 
Trout 
Bream, crappie 


| June 15- Mar. 15* 


July 1-Dec. 31 

June 15- Mar. 15* 
Apr. 15-June 30* 
No closed season 


10” 


6” 
None 
None 


15 


20 
25 each 





Washington 
Black bass, crappie 


Trout and other game 
fish, except whitefish 
Whitefish 


§ Apr. 25-June 1 
| July 3-Oct. 31 
Apr. 25-Oct. 31* 


No closed season 


Black 
bass 10”* 
Other 
fish, 6”* 


20 fish 
or 10 Ibs. 
and 1 fish* 


Resident, ee: .00 


Resident, state 

Resident, co 

Non-res., state 
“county 

Alien, county 
“* state 


00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 


3. 
1 
5. 
3. 
5. 
5. 


2 





West Virginia 
Black, green, white 
and willow ba: 
gece 

rout 
Muskalonge, | 
wall-eyed 
pickerel, a 


July 1—Nov. 30 


May 1—July 5 


July 1—Apr. 15 





Wisconsin 
Black bass 
White bass, straw- 
berry bass, 
bass, silver bass, rock 
bass, crappie, catfish, 
bullhead, 
pickerel, 
pike, any variety 
Muskalonge, 
Trout (exc. fake) 
Sturgeon 
Blucgils, — 
Lake 


June 20- Mar. 1* 
May 15- Mar. 1* 


May 25-Mar. 1 
May 15-Sept. 7* 
Sept. 5- Oct. 31* 
May 15-Mar. 1* 
1-Sept. 30* 





Wyoming 
All game fish 








Apr. 1- Nov. 30* 


10” 
10” 


8 bass 


15 trout 
in aggre- 
gate* 

None 


6* 
15* 

25 catfish 
Other 
bass, 20 
30 


Resident, state 3.00 
Resident, local 1.00 
Non- “resident 5.00 


d 1, 
Resident of Ohio,in 
Ohio River only1.00 
Aliens prohibited 


Resident 


1.00 
Non-resident 3.00 





15 Ibs. 
or 20 fish* 























Resident 1.50 
Non- resident 5.00 

5 days 1.50 
Alien, resident 7.50 
Alien,non-res.12.50 








(Continued on page 46) 
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For Beginners Only 


T’S about time the junior sportsmen 
of this country went on strike and de- 
manded their rights. Since I have been 
organizing youth and w i!dlife clubs in 

our schools for the purpose of spreading 
knowledge of hunting and fishing and con- 
servation, I hereby appoint my self as an 
undelegated delegate to head such a strike. 

In case you juniors don’t know why or 
what for you are striking, let me explain. 
Haven't you noticed that practically all 
articles on hunting and fishing are written 
by adults for adults? That’s right. And 
what about you fellows who are just be- 
ginning to take up arms and tackle? You 
have been grossly neglected and it’s time 
now for you to do something about it. 

What can you do? [ll tell you, stand up 

and strike! No—sit down and do it. 
And while you are sitting down, you 
might just as well do it in a boat and 
fish the time away. Let's pick out a 
darn good bass lake and do it there. 
Maybe we can persuade the bass to 
strike with us—not a bad idea at that! 
They will, too, if we bait them along 
in the right way. 

Those adults seem to think that we 
beginners, I mean juniors, know all 
about the kind of tackle and baits; 
how to put them together and use 
them and all such fundamental de- 
tails. They write about theories 
and methods and tell all kinds 
of “maybe so” stuff which is 
way over our heads and only 
leaves us more mystified than 
before. So we are going to 
strike. We won’t read such 
things until first they come 
down off their high horses and 
give us a helping hand. What 
we demand are equal rights and 
representation in their writings. 
Information for tyros as well 
as for the ex-tyros. 

Here’s what I mean. So long 
as we are out on a bass lake, 
let’s take up what I think 
should be written about bass 
fishing so that you juniors will 
get as much out of it as the 
old-timers. 

First of all, we must have 
the desire to go bass fishing. 

Now, how do we get that de- 
sire? Well, dad or brother or 
uncle or some friend has been 
bass fishing and has come home 
with a 10- or 10%-inch bass 
and a heart-rending story about 


By FRED EVERETT 


Sketches by the Author 


the one he lost. It was a walloping big old 
sockdollager—first 5, then 10 and finally 
15 pounds. First thing you know, you have 
an unholy yearning to get that fish and 
there you are—another victim of that 
strange incurable malady called fishitis. 
So we gaze aimlessly about us and cry, 
“Where shall I start? What shall I dor” 
The answer is very simple. In fact, 
everything about this fishing game is sim- 
ple—or was until adults 
began writing about it. 
Don’t pay any attention 


Zoya Bio 


The one that got away 


to them; don’t let them get you confused. 
Remember that it’s all very simple and 
just a matter of everyday common sense. 

If you want to catch bass, all you have 
to do is to go where a bass lives, offer him 
some food or something he will think is 
food and when he opens his mouth to take 
a bite, hook him and just pull him into the 
boat. That’s all. 

Of course, you will need something to 
fish with, such as a rod, line, reel and 
hooks, and either bait or artificial lures. 
They’re easy to get and any tackle dealer 
will be tickled pink to sell them to you. In 

fact, he’ll even try to sell you 
more than you want or need, 
but don’t be fooled. When en- 
tering a tackle store, be sure 
you have set your mind firmly 
on every item you are going to 
buy and turn a deaf ear to all 
suggestions. In case your eyes 
misbehave, be sure to take with 
you just the right amount of 
money for the items on your 
list and go where you have no 
credit. If you don’t, you’ll wake 
up next morning and wonder 
what under the sun possessed 
you to buy all that stuff. 


HE following items will 

fill enough needs to war- 
rant you a good bass trip. 
Don’t let that tackle salesman 
sell you more than two rods— 
one about 9 feet long and be- 
tween 5 and 6 ounces in weight. 
This is for your live bait, fly 
and bass bug fishing and 1s 
called a fly rod. The other is 
shorter, between 5 and 6 feet 


long, and is called a bait-casting } 


rod. It is for casting artificial 
lures, such as plugs, spinners 
and pork rind combinations, 
and is also best for trolling 
various artificial and live baits. 

With the fly rod you will 
need a single-action fly-rod reel 
and either a level C or D en 
amel line or a tapered line. Also 
you will want some short bass 
leaders, a variety of sizes 0 
hooks for live bait and an as 
sortment of bass flies and bugs. 
The kind you will want will de- 
pend on where you live and the 


type of water to be fished. If 


it is possible to find an honest 
local fisherman, he might tel 
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you. Dor 
ever, an 
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tells the 
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handle tk 
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heavier | 
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© and still-fis 
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you, Don’t depend too much on that, how- 
ever, and don’t believe over half what 
he says. An honest fisherman is one who 
tells the truth at least half of the time. 
With the casting rod you will need a 
few plugs—artificial baits of various de- 
signs and color schemes—not over a dozen 
or so; some spinners of different sizes 
and action, colored gold, copper, silver or 
arl; and a set of pork rind baits. To 
handle these you need a casting reel—I 
prefer a level wind—and a good braid- 
ed silk casting line of 14- to 20-pound 
test. Too light a line will be hard to han- 
dle; so let the experts use them. The 
heavier line is less apt to backlash and 
snarl into a bird’s nest. If you don’t know 
what that is, you'll soon find out. I won't 
need to take time to explain. You can’t 
miss it when it comes; and don’t worry, 
it will come. 

Add to these items a few sinkers, swiv- 
els, wire traces and a dobber or two (bob- 
ber or float), something to carry them all 
in, and you will find you are pretty well 
equipped to go out after bass. The total 
cost won’t be too much and I’ll guarantee 
that you will be able to meet most situa- 

© tions which you are lizble to encounter 
® either on a lake or a stream. 


OW that you have overcome your 
conscience and bought the stuff, how 
© should it be used? This is a different ques- 
© tion, but it really shouldn’t bother you— 
> much. It’s a lot simpler and more fun than 
> buying your tackle. 
© First of all you should make up your | 
© mind about the type of fishing you are go- 
© ing to do. Will you stream fish or take 
> the lazier, dreamier lake fishing? Just to | 
' make it possible to finish this article in | 
> one issue of the magazine, let’s go lake 
> fishing today so that we can stick to our 
t-down strike. 
Shall we fish with bait or artificial lure? 
All right, bait first. How shall we use it, 
ill-fishing or moving? Let's rest up first | 
© and still-fish. For that, we will want our 
fly rod, line, leader, hooks, dobber, sinker 
and bait. All we have to do is to rig up | 
our rod, set the dobber the right distance | 
to hold our bait off the bottom, grease the | 
line so it will float, bait the hook, using | 
» a small sinker in case of live bait, and | 
© throw out to the spot we desire. Then | 
F sit back and dream, sleep, read or what- | 
» ever strikes your fancy until a bass takes 
@ the bait, Nothing to that, is there? 
Now, of course, you can vary this pro- | 
dure. In order to cover more area, you | 
can work your bait by pulling the line in | 
very slowly—very, very slowly, and then | 
st to a different spot. In this way you | 
pcan cover all the water around the boat | 
pand, if by that time you haven't caught | 
S your limit, you can move the boat to an- | 
other spot and do it all over again. 
Another way is to take off the dobber | 
and cast out as before then work the line 
in. This is called strip-casting. To cast | 
pout, pull off from the reel as much line as 
@ You need and let it coil at your feet in the | 
boat. This line is not pulled out the end | 
: of the rod but simply off the reel, between 
the reel and first guide. With the leader 
knot pulled back against the rod tip, all 
of the line is coiled loosely in the bottom 
f the boat. Now, by casting your bait 
‘arefully in somewhat the same manner as 
With a short rod, the weight of the bait 
will pull the line through the guides. 
Vhen the bait has settled, take hold of 
le line between the reel and first guide 
and work it in slowly, letting the line 
Peain drop to the bottom of the boat, Re- 
this for each cast until you cover the 
4 around the boat, then move to an- 
ther spot. 
ite method may be used with 
ep iicial lures, spinners and pork 
and it may be used also while some- 
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one rows the boat slowly along, as in 
trolling. It is an extremely effective meth- 
od of fishing either new or familiar waters. 
I much prefer it to sitting in one spot. 
Another method of fishing with a dobber 
is to cast with the wind and take in line 
as the boat floats toward your bait. When 
you have reached the bait, cast again. In 
doing this, have an anchor that can be 
dropped quickly, so that when a bite comes 
you can stop the boat to wait it out and 


—— 


Shop Bdge on bothsidey 


ck a 5 
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to make a disturbance on the surface are 
also effective in deeper water, but usually 
not in a greater depth than 6 to 8 feet. 
The one exception to this is when the 
fish are up surface feeding, at which time 
the depth of water has no effect. 

During the day or in deep water, use 
sunken lures for your fish. You must go 
down to them. This is especially true as 
the season advances and the waters warm 
up. In the heat of the day your bass will 


ide View 





Wesder 


Se Hew te use the Dobber tor trolling 
7 ——e Z. 
‘s * ~~ ez 
Swivel 


Swive\ 


The Everett dobber, or float, 


fight your fish. That covers still-fishing 
and strip-casting. 

Next comes trolling. To troll, it is best 
for your rods to use the short, stiff cast- 
ing rod, although you could use the fly 
rod. Be sure to have plenty of swivels on 
your hookup. Try your baits with and 
without spinners, trolled both fast and 
slow. Usually, slow trolling is by far the 
most effective. Bass are sometimes lazy 
and pass up a fast-moving meal. Troll near 
the surface first and then add sinkers or 
use a longer line trolled more slowly and 
go nearer to bottom. Once you find where 
the bass are and what they want, stick to 
that bait, speed and depth. 

Troll by allowing your bait to be pulled 
along smoothly with no action. Then try 
varying its motion by a series of fast and 
slow, short and long jerks, at different in- 
tervals. Give it action. If a minnow hooked 
through the lips hasn’t the right action, 
arrange your hooks to curve the min- 
now’s body so that it will spin or wobble 
when trolled along. 

Cover all kinds of spots in the lake. lf 
it is an artificial lake, try to discover 
where the old stream bed lies and work 
over it carefully. 

You can also troll your artificial lures 
such as spinners, spinner flies, plugs and 
pork rinds. Sometimes you may need a 
new motion for your bait or lure. I in- 
vented a dobber years ago which makes 
an extremely effective addition to trolling 
when it is fastened a few feet above the 
lure. The sketch shows its shape, which 
allows it to be pulled through the water 
with a slight wobble and with only a very 
small resistance to your pull. A red one 
has always worked best for me. After a 
4-pounder hit it one day, I had been won- 
dering if I shouldn’t add a hook. Insomuch 
as that fish immediately took my bait and 
was landed, I decided to wait until one 
got away before putting on the hook. 

Now come fly and bug casting on the 
fly rod and bait casting on the casting rod. 
There is not room to go into detail on 
how to cast. I suggest you ask someone 
who knows how. Be sure to learn the use 
of the wrist in both styles. It is really more 
important to know when and where to 
cast and how to handle your lures once 
they have landed on the water. 

Here are a few general hints which will 
prove helpful: The best times for fly and 
bug casting are early morning, late eve- 
ning and night. The same holds true for 
surface plugs. Of course, you may pick 
up a bass now and then during the day 
but not as a steady practice. Also, surface 
lures are most effective in shallow waters, 
over weed beds, along the shore line and 
near stumps, logs, rocks and other such 
cover. Surface lures which are constructed 


3 te 6 feet Bait 


for still-fishing or trolling 


leave the shallow waters and go down 
near the spring holes where it is cool. At 
night they will come up in search of food. 
Then your surface lures—especially the 
flies and bugs—are very effective. 

Remember that in shallow water you 
must be careful not to scare the bass. 
Don’t go too fast, or make too much noise, 
especially against the boat which will 
transmit that noise into the water; and 
don’t make many unnecessary movements 
with your oars, rod or body. Cast care- 
fully and lightly and let your lure rest 
quietly for many seconds, then move it very 
slowly, a short distance at a time, with 
long waits between movements. 


In deep water, splashy casting and djs. 
turbances help to attract the fish’s atten. 
tion. Just avoid hanging against the side 
or bottom of the boat—keep the distyy. 
bance out at your lure. At times it is beg 
to move your deep-water lures much 
faster than those on the surface. 

Bass are funny. Some days they jum 
into the boat and fight for the bait. Other 
days they leave the lake I am on and gy 
over into the lake I wish I were on. Then 
when I am on my way over to that lake 
darned if I don’t pass them on their way 
back to the lake I just left. 

Of course, there are lots of tricks to 
bass fishing but I haven’t tried to tell yoy 
too much. These things will come with 
experience. Just don’t get discouraged jj 
you don’t fill your boat the first day. Hon. 
estly, the fish are there even if they say the 
lake is fished out. If you are cut out to be 
a real fisherman, I won’t have to tell yoy 
to stick to it. If you want to give up, do s0 
by all means for you haven’t what it takes 
to make a fisherman. 

Just remember a few of these simple 
things about the bass game and I'll guar. 
antee that you will catch as big a 10-inch 
bass as your dad, brother, uncle or friend 
and lose as many big ones. But, more im. 
portant, you might not lose that big one, 
That’s something to think about! Of 
course, it will shrink to one or two pounds 
but be true to your calling—it was only 
the bait you were using for the real one 
that did get away. You must always have 
a bigger one to talk about. You owe it 
to the fraternity. They won’t believe you, 
but back they will go to try for it—just 
to make sure you were stretching it. 

It’s a grand game; so let’s strike again 
some day when the weather’s right! 


THE TOURNAMENT CASTING GAME 


By A. T. Griebling 


UFFALO bait- and fly-casting en- 

thusiasts, who like to land a fly in the 
right spot even if they never catch a fish, 
will no longer have to do their practicing 
in back yards or sand lots, for an elabor- 
ate concrete casting pool has recently been 
completed in this city. 

The principal event to be held in the 
new pool this year is the National Tourna- 
ment of the National Association of Sci- 
entific Angling Clubs, which will attract 
the attention of tournament casters and 
fishermen on August 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
The Buffalo Anglers’ Club, the host, will 
be there in full force, led by its president, 


ideal and could well be imitated in hu- 
dreds of other communities—for practice 
fly casting can lead to most enjoyable 
vacations. A proficient caster will never 
be content to demonstrate his skill ina 
park pool. As soon as he learns to cast 
properly, he will be eager to take his rod 
and reel, his lines and waders, his creel 
and lures onto the nearby streams, where 
he will be able to lay a fly right ona 
trout’s nose. 

The casting pool is just another of those 
devices which teach an appreciation of out- 
door life and of the benefits which will ac- 
crue from the sensible pursuit of the sport 


S| 


John S. Burdick, with tender, making a distance-fly cast 


John S. Burdick. Mr. Burdick will give 
plenty of competition if he gets as hot 
as he did on May 17 last year, when he 
unofficially broke two world’s records and 
four club records in the first formal meet- 
ing of the 1936 program. 

The plan of the Buffalo casting pool is 


forever immortalized by Izaak Walton 
The pool is octagonal in shape so that 
casts may be made in any direction, fe 
gardless of wind. Each of the sides 1s 
feet long and is bordered by a 10-foo 
cement sidewalk, used as a platform. Ths 
platform is 18 inches above the wate 
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fevel. The floor of the pool is constructed 
of concrete 6 inches thick; the sides are 
10-inch concrete walls. The water is 6 
inches deep at the sides and 2 feet deep 
at the center, where the water supply in- 
let is located. Sixteen. overflow drains are 
located around the rim of the pool, two 
side. 
Ng = in brief, is the layout of the pool 
where a neophyte may learn to become an 
expert caster before he catches his first 
trout. He no longer has to learn from long- 
suffering friends, whose day is usually 
spoiled by his clumsy efforts, which not 
only lose many fish for him, but also dis- 








30-inch aluminum target rings 


turb the waters to such an extent that no 
one else has any luck either. 

' After he has conscientiously mastered 
the rules which have been laid down for 
him by his more expert friends, the em- 
bryo trout fisherman is ready for tourna- 
ment casting. As far as that goes, the 
pool provides an exceptionally fine loca- 
tion where the proficient caster may im- 
prove his technique. It was built for him 
as well as for the amateur. SHIDELER H. HARPE, INDIANAPOLIS 


Tournament casting is still somewhat 


; in its infancy as far as general knowledge 
in hun- J of the rules and conditions exists among ece OUR ENTIRE SQUAD OF FIFTY SOME MEN 
practice sportsmen. Therefore, it seems rather 


ijoyable pertinent at this time, while many small ” 
I never J tournaments are being held over the coun- USED MY SHAVER AT LEAST EVERY OTHER DAY 
ill in @ J try and just before the National at Buffalo, 


to cast & to give a survey of the game. 


his be Tournament casting consists of eight} Doesa Schick Shaver stand thewear “Our entire squad of fifty some 
us cree events, to wit: dry fly, wet fly, distance 5 Z 
;, where I fly, salmon fly, 34-ounce accuracy plug,| of daily shaving? Is this wonderful menused myshaver atleast every 


ht on 2 & sf-ounce a lug, 34- i : tod 
PURE thence distance plus. distance | instrument of precision capable of other day—most of us every day. 
of those a . 


n of out - shaving tough beards and givingclose I expect that in ten days the 
| will ac- Dry-Fly Competition : 
shaves day after day? Judge from shaver received as much wear 


the sport I ‘ 
n the dry-fly event the weight of the . . 2 ? : . 
rod is limited to 534 ounces’ but can| 4¢ Sollowing unsolicited letter: and tear as it would normally in 


be of any length to suit the caster. The “Tamamember of the U.S.Air several years, and most of it in 
fy is a National Association standard, i Fe ‘ 
and no other is allowed to be used. It is| Corps, Indiana National Guard, the hands of beginners. It came 


similar to tl i - Ay t £ : Z ; 
special dir bs Be der aed. andduringtherecentterribleflood through but little the worse for 


The latter regulation is made to prevent swate i i a 
ME Sha event ic cast wer fect of | OUF organization was ordered out its trying ordeal. 
five targets, which consists of rings 30| for flood duty. I took my Schick 

inches in diameter, painted in five different | . 
colors. Many club-house rings are made of | along. We were quartered ina 


alumin: bi , ir light- “1a: . . . 
MT cee Decause of Rong longs school building and had electric- Go to an authorized dealer. Let him 


not warp or become waterlogged. The | jty available. show you the Schick Shaver and dem- 
colors usually used are red, green, yellow, " 
White and blue. The rings are placed in the “There was no water for drink- onstrate its use. The price is $15, 
pool at various distances, the nearest one| . : . ar 
i tat less than 20 feet from the platform;| ing, shaving or bathing, so shav- and it is by far the cheapest way to 
Pg € farthest not more than 50 feet. . —_ 

“SE When k-couter in-ready 1 make bic| by usual means was out of shave—for you need no blades, no 

ry the judge or scorer calls out to him the question. brush, no lather! 
: € color of the ring toward which he is to ; 
Walton hae dust as shots are called in pocket SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. 
e SO that § illiards. The caster never knows, until 
ction, Te the Judge calls, at which target he is going 
des is 6 to shoot. In formal tournaments one cast 


, 10-foot HF 's made for each target, then each throw is 
pant = SCHICK @ SHAVER 
re wate! HM the first round. Ten casts are scored. . 


WHY WAIT ANOTHER DAY? 


In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores. 








Scoring is done by the demerit system. 
The perfect score is 100. A perfect cast 
is one in which the fly lands inside the 
ring or else touches it. If the fly lands out- 
side the ring, every foot away from the 
ring, or fraction thereof, is counted as a 
demerit. Each demerit means one point 
off the score. For example, three demerits 
result in a final score of 97. 

In dry-fly casting, the caster is allowed 
seven minutes to complete his ten casts. 
His time begins when the first fly drops 
on the water. He receives five demerits 
for every minute overtime. He may make 
as many false casts as he wishes, but 
whenever he places his fly, it must float. 
If it sinks, he is penalized with a demerit 
of five points. If the fly touches the water 
while it is being retrieved he is penalized 
five points. Should the line become entang]l- 
ed at any time during formal casting, the 
caster is privileged to straighten it out, 
provided he does all this back of the 
casting line. A perfect score of 100 is 
seldom made. It was made in Pittsburgh 
in 1932 at the National Tournament. 


Wet-Fly Tournament Casting 


The rod used for wet-fly casting is 
limited to the same weight—534 ounces 
—as that used in dry-fly casting, but it 
is usually considerably longer. A heavy 
line, about size B, is used, to which is 
spliced a smaller line, making a taper of 
2 to 3 feet. To this is attached a leader 
made of the heaviest gut obtainable, but 
rarely larger than .020 inch in diameter. 
The fly is N.A.S.A.C. standard, but has 
no barb. The reel size is optional. 

Five targets, arranged in line, are used. 
The nearest is 35 feet from the caster, the 
farthest 55 feet. They are spaced 5 feet 


many false casts as he wishes up to the 
first target. When he is ready to make his 
casts he calls “Score!” After that no 
false casts are permitted, and the fly is 
scored wherever it hits the water. The 
caster has two casts in succession for each 
target. He starts with the nearest, and, 
after two casts, the judge cries “Change!” 
when the caster makes his two casts to- 
ward the second target, and so on. The 
perfect score is 100—very seldom made! 


The Distance-Fly Event 


The winner of this event is the one who 
can make the farthest cast. The limita- 
tions of the casting rod are again 534 
ounces by weight, but the rods used in 
this competition are made as strong as 
possible, which means considerable length 
—10 to 11 feet being not uncommon. No 
reel is used, and the caster is allowed a 
tender. The tender is a companion who 
holds the coiled line in his hands. The 
caster first makes several false casts in 
order to get what is known as “proper 
pick-up.” When he is ready to make the 
cast, he tells the tender, who steps back, 
permitting the line to uncoil from the 
platform as the cast is made. 

Up to 1933, the record was 125 feet, but 
in 1934 a Portland enthusiast made the 
unheard-of cast of 147 feet, a mark which 
he bettered last year by making a world’s 
record of 151 feet. A floating tape meas- 
ures the length of the cast. 


Salmon-Fly Casting 


The salmon fly is cast and scored 
much in the same way as the distance 
fly. The rod is a two-handed affair, usually 
15 feet long and weighing 25 to 35 ounces. 


line is cast from the platform. Al] 

regulations compare with those of diy 
tance-fly casting, with the exception thy 
the gear for salmon-fly casting is heayie 
The flies in both cases are designed and 
made official by the National Association, 


34-Ounce and %-Ounce Accuracy 
Plugs 


The equipment for this event has go 
restrictions other than that the line jg fp 
be 2-pound test and level. The plug jg 
made of aluminum and weighs exa 
¥% ounce. The rod is usually 5 or 6 feg 
long, for the cast is always overhead 
The target rings are placed in the pool g 
various distances, as in dry-fly casting. 
the nearest being not less than 40 feg 
from the caster, the farthest not more 
than 80 feet. The scoring is the same as jn 
dry-fly competition—the demerit system 
—with a perfect score of 100, which has 
never been made in a National Tourn. 
ment. The record, so far, stands at 98, 

The record for casting the 5%-ounce 
accuracy is 99, for the perfect score has 
never been made. This event is cast just 
as the 3£-ounce plug, the only difference 
being in the weight of the plug and the 
line, which tests 4 pounds instead of 2 


34g-Ounce and %-Ounce Distance 
Plugs 


Not all tournament events are cast in 
a specially constructed pool. The 34-ounce 
and the 5%-ounce distance plugs must be 
cast in a field, as there are no pools large 
enough to accommodate the long casts, 
The only limitations in this event are the 
weights of the plugs. Rod, line and red 
are unrestricted, but the line used is, asa 
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1937 Canadian Game Fish Laws 
(Continued from page 41) 
“t 


LICENSES | | 
| 
| . | Nova Scotia 
10” 5. | Resident | Bass 
_ Gray- 20in | Non-resident 
ing, Spout aggregate | or per day 





DatLy | 


PROVINCES AND 
LIMIT | 


SPECIES 


PROVINCES AND 
SPECIES 


SIZE 
LIMITS 


SIZE 
LIMITS 


DAILY 


SEASONS 
LIMIT 


SEASONS 











| 
{— Scceoaices reas, 
ié 
None 
None 
3 Ibs. 


15° 
12” 


| No closed season 
Apr. 16-Sept. 14* 


Apr. 16-Aug. 31* 
| Apr. 16-Aug. 31* 
July 1-—Oct. 31 

|— 


Iberta 

Black bass 

Trout (except lake 
trout), grayling, and 
Rocky Mountain 
whitefish 

Lake trout 


| July 1—Nov. 30 
June 15-Oct. 15* 


| a Non-resident fi 
| Trout, land-locked 
salmon 


$2.C 
5. 
1. 
Salmon (fies only) | 


0 
iu 
0 


May 16-Sept. 15* 15” 10 
| Pike and pickerel May 16-Mar. 31 None 15 in | 
Goldeye and perch aggregate | 
| Perch 25 | Ontario 

| Black bass, 
muskalonge 


Lake trout 
Rainbow trout 











10” 


None 


July 1-Oct. 15* | 6 bass 
| 2 muska- 


longe 
+ 


British Columbia Non ae 
| Black bass (small- 

| mout 

| Black bass 

| (large-mouth) 


5.00 
1.00 


July 1-March 31 15 of each | Non-resident 
species me-day license 


. June 1-Sept. 15 ried 
| (tidal waters) 


| May 1-Sept. 15 


| Rainbow trout 

| Other trout (except 

| lake trout) 

| Lake trout, whitefish 
| Pickerel (doré) 


No closed season | 10 Ibs. or 
20 fish 
Nov. 16—Oct. 14* 
May 16~-Mar. 31* 





Trout Mar. 1-Nov. 14* 15 iy ad 

steelhead 5* 

Salmon Jan. 1-Nov. 30 5 a day, | 

10 per | 
| 





|Prince Edward Island | 
Black bass 
rout 


No closed season 
| Apr. 16-Sept. 15* 


|} May 24-Oct. 15 | 


12 Non-resident } 
20 trout, ™ 10 day 
3 —, 


boat 
May 1-Feb. 28 None 


No closed season 


Lake trout 


Dolly Varden Salmon 


|\Quebec 

| Black bass 
Salmon 
Quananiche 
Lake trout 
Muskalonge 





Manitoba | 
Black bass July 1-Oct. 31 
Game fish, except May 15-Oct. 31* 
trout and whitefish 

Apr. 15-Oct. 10 


Nov. 11-Sept. 14 
May 16-Oct. 31 





Non-resident 
Salmon 
Trout and 

other fish 

Tounsst family 
7 days 

Member of 
club : 


June 16—Mar. 31* 9” 
May 1-July 31* None 
Dec. 1-Sept. 30 | None 
Dec. 2—Oct. 14 

June 16-Apr. 14* 

May 16-Apr. 14 

May 1-Sept. 30 


6 None 
40 Ibs. or None 


Non-resident 5.50 | 
15 fish in oa ‘ami 


Family 7.50 
3 days 1.25 


| 
| 


gregate, 
all species 
Trout 10 
Musky 3 


4 

| Trout i None 

Lake trout, whitefish 4 
| Pickerel, perch, pike, 
| goldeye,arctic grayling, 
| muskalonge, saugers 
|New Brunswick 
| Black bass 





None 


ore 
| Speckled trout None 





| | 
~~ — |Saskatchewan | | 
| Black bass No closed season | None | None 
Pike, pickerel, perch, May 16-Mar. 31* acd | 15 pike or 
goldeye | | | pickerel, 
perc 


and gold- 
eye 
15 in 
aggregate 








Resident 
Non-resident 
2 days 
1 week 
1 month 


Resident 

Non-resident 

Family Tourist 
15.00 


| 

10 Ibs., 
| 

| 

5.00 | | 
| 

| 


30 fish 


No closed season 


Salmo | 


HC 


F 

to: 

that of 
ticular] 
Sue: 
Sportsm 
token, | 
Consider 
are che: 
Proud tc 
Eltins 


Salmon May 24-Sept. 30* 30a week 

| 7 days 
Trout Apr. 1-Sept. 30* | 10 Ibs., Restigouche 

| 20 fish | Non-resident 

| per day 
Striped bass No closed season None Resident 

per day 


Brown trout | May 16-Sept. 15 | 9” 
| June 16-Oct. 4* 9” 


Rainbow trout 
May 16-Sept. 15* i5” 5 


Whitefish, tullibee 
and lake trout 





Yukon | 
| 





| 
| Black bass No closed season | No licensest 
| | Whitefish, lake trout I 1 | 
Pickerel, muskalonge, 
goldeye | 
Speckied trout 


Yec. 1—Oct. 14* 
May 16-Apr. 14 


Apr. 1-Oct. 31 





Northwest Territories 
Black bass 
Trout (except lake), 
grayling, and Rocky | 
Mountain whitefish 
Lake trout 
Pike, pickerel, goldeye | 
and perch | 
| 


Resident 
Non-resident 
or per day 


July 1-Nov. 30 | 
| June 15-Oct. 15* | 





‘ 2.00 | 

20 in 5.00 
aggregate 1.00 
| 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
No closed season | No in- 
| formation 





May 16-Sept. 15* 
May 16-Mar. 31 





Resident 
(salmon) 
Non-rest 
Sea trout a! 
salmon 
14 days 
1 day 


No in- 
formation 


10 er 
15 in Black bass 
|aggregate, 
|} except | 
| perch 25 |} j Rainbow trout June 2-Sept. 29 | 

| | Salmon | Jan. 15-Sept. 15 
| | | Trout (except gametes Jan. 15-Aug. 31 

















*Certain exceptions; consult provincial fish and game authorities. No license required in National Parks of Canada Copyrighted by Freip & 
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End Trip To Mt. Baker 











brakes. But too late. Off the road they shot. 








from 3,600 to 4,200 yards per ounce. The 
leader used is usually 6-pound test line, 12 
to 15 feet long for the 3-ounce plug, and 
8-pound test or more for the ¥g-ounce plug. 
They are practically of the same length 
and serve to take the strain when the cast 
is made. 

The event is not cast at a target. It is 
a question of distance only, and- tape is 
placed on the field exactly measuring each 
cast. The caster may use any technique 
he desires. If the line breaks, the cast 
does not count. The best three out of five 
casts are scored. The national record for 
¥-ounce plug casting is 295 feet; the best 
for the 5-ounce plug is 374. Both were 
made last year. 

The field on which the Buffalo Anglers’ 
Club conducts these events is a graded lot 
500 to 600 feet, adjacent to the pool. 

So much for the types of tournament 
casting practiced by hundreds through- 
out the country in varying degrees of 
skill, Even though this nation’s kids still 
catch trout with alder pole, string and bent 
pin, the luckiest kid will agree that more 
is possible in trout fishing if the caster is 
experienced in the use of his equipment 
and if he knows how to land a fly so that 
it will look most appetizing to Messrs. 
Salmo eriox and Salvelinus fontinalis. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


F the many Old-World sporting cus- 
toms, one of the most interesting is 

that of the guest pin. A host who is par- 
ticularly pleased with one of his week- 
guests’ shooting ability, as well as his 
sportsmanship, gives him a guest pin as a 
token, It goes without saying that this is 
considered a great honor and such pins 
are cherished by the recipients, who are 
Proud to wear them on their shooting hats. 
Itinge F, Warner, publisher of FreLp 
































ba STRAINS of “When We Come To The End 
of A Perfect Day” seemed to fit the mood of 
Mr. Jack Davis of Seattle, Washington, and his 
party of four, as they motored down from Mt. 
Baker that invigorating Sunday afternoon. Then, with 
startling suddenness, the scene changed. BANG! 
The left front tire had blown out. Down went the 


Why any motorist should take chances on ordi- 
nary tires is beyond me. Especially when Goodrich 
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GRANTLAND RICE REPORTS: 


OFF THE ROAD THEY SHOT AS 
AN UNSEEN DEMON THREW 
THEIR CAR OUT OF CONTROL 


GRANTLAND RICE Describes The Unhappy 
Ending To A Seattle Motorist’s Week- 


dangerous, high-speed blow-outs. 


Goodrich Dealers everywhere. 


& STREAM, was very much impressed with 
this custom when he went over to Czecho- 
Slovakia to shoot Hungarian partridges. 
He consequently brought the idea back to 
this country, where he established it in 
the leading springer spaniel and water dog 
trials of the East. Here, the owner of the 
winning dog, the official judges and the 
official guns are honored by receiving a 
pin, or badge, as it actually is. 

Now Mr. Warner feels the time has 
come to extend this honor system to the 


> 


The muskalonge 

Badge of Honor, ac- 

tual size, awarded 

for taking a muska- 

longe 30 pounds or 
better 





great army of fishermen in this country. 
We believe this is a great plan for unifying 
and distinguishing members of the sporting 
world, and feel it will be accepted with 
enthusiasm. 

The idea is as follows: These Fietp & 
StreEAM Honor Badges will be awarded to 
anyone who can prove his ability as a 
fisherman by landing a specimen over a 
certain weight, listed on page 1 for each 
species. These weights are so arranged that 
it will be a great honor to catch one this 
large and thereby receive a Badge—and 
yet they are not so high that thousands 
of sportsmen throughout the country will 
not have opportunities to get them, and 
thereby become members of the Distin- 
guished Fishermen’s Club. 

It must be made clear that this is being 
conducted in addition to our National 
Prize Fishing Contest, which has been 
running for over a quarter of a century, 
and we will continue to give $3000 in prizes 


engineers have perfected a tire invention that brings 
real blow-out protection. This revolutionary con- 
struction, called the Life-Saver Golden Ply, is a 
layer of special rubber and full-floating cords, scien- 
tifically treated to resist the terrific blowout-causing 
heat generated inside of tires by today’s high speeds. 
By resisting this heat the Golden Ply, found only 
in Goodrich Silvertowns, protects you against 


One blow-out was enough to cure Mr. Jack Davis. 
Now you'll find his car equipped with Goodrich 
Silvertowns. Make up your mind to “beat a blow- 
out to the punch” by starting to ride on Silvertowns. 
They’re on sale at Goodrich Silvertown Stores and 


Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 


| 
| 
| 
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GRANTLAND RICE 


Well-known Sports Commentator, 
Radio Announcer and Columnist 














Looks and feels like 
wool broadcloth. Made 
from fine combed sea is- 
land cotton yarn. Styled 
and tailored same as 
much higher priced gar- 
ments. Long wearing, 
fast colors, will not 
shrink. Sand Tan color. 
Price only $2.35 post- 
paid. Send for sample 
and new catalog. 


L.L.Bean, Inc. 


70 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camp- 
ing Specialties 


"Heddon's RIVER-RUNT 


does the P 
STUNT" : 


ney 


Bean’s Gabardine Shirt 









Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


46D? ” 
River-Runt-SPOOK 
Real fish flesh wohnentn Four models 
. a a : 
“Sinking”’, ‘Floating’, ‘ Jointed’’. New “‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect). Also all 
other standard finishes and colors. 
FREE! Heddon’s New Cata- 
* log with latest Bait 
Chart “How to Catch 





JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
ash au Dept. F-81 Dowagiac, Mich. 
he Also Makers of America’s Finest 








Bamboo Rods 









Field & Stream—August, 193) 
27th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,000.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- ‘THE following amounts in merchandise wij}, 
cropterus dolomieu) awarded in each of the 7 remaining ¢ 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertiy 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1937. ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during j9y 
Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- may be selected by winner. Fish grouped 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, cording to similarity of dates and condition, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Carefully check 
each small-mouth bass with the identification chart 
given on page 59 of the April issue of FIeELp 
Stream. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NoRTHERN DIvIsION 


Fish must be taken before December 1st, 1937, 
in Canada or in all States, except those listed 
below in the Southern Division and Florida. 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1937 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 








a 


7 First Prizes $50.0Q cach 
7 Second Prizes $35.00 each 
7 Third Prizes $25.00 each 
7 Fourth Prizes $15.00 each 
7 Fifth Prizes $10.00 each 
7 Sixth Prizes $5-OOcach 


$75.00 each 


9 First Prizes 


9 Second Prizes $50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes $35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes $25.00 each 
$15.00 each 
$10.00 each 





9 Fifth Prizes 
9 Sixth Prizes 


A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in each of the thirteen following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout (Eastern and Westerr Divisions), Lake Trout, 
Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large- Mouth Black Bass 
(Northern, Southern and Florida Divisions), Muska- 
longe, Great Northern Pike, Walleye and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published below will 




















BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1937. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo criox) 
Must be taken before October 1st, 1937. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo trideus) Eastern Division 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1937, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DIvISION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, west 
of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial ‘“‘fly-rod light lure’; A a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘‘fly-rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “‘fly-rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is not allowable. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1937. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Eso. estoy} 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or ye. 
lowish spots which are usually smaller than the ey 
of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in roys 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion wi. 
reum) 
An outline of the fish with fins erect must k 
sent with the affidavit. 
Above two species 
December Ist, 1937. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namayeush 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1937, 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciacnops ocellatus 

(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear phot 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ry 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above three species must be taken bef 
December Ist. 1937. 


apply to the Juniors also, except that either parent 
or a guardian will sign the affidavit.) 











LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DIvIsIoN 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorwa Dtvision 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, in 
the state of Florida. 
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Special Trophy Award 


Bronze and onyx trophies of ioning marlin, sailfish 
and tarpon are being offered for the largest entries in 
each of these Classes during the coming year. All 
species are eligible. Entries must be taken in on 
coastal waters of the United States between April |, 
1937 and January |, 1938 and are subject to the 
regular Contest rules. 











RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel 
and line. 

2. The Contest is open 
scribers, non-subscribers; men, women and child- 
ren. Contest opened on April 1st, 1937. The closing 
dates are specified under the Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season, in 
* United States or Canada. 

No fish caught from a State, club or private 
tions is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank, as printed below, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by 
the person catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by 
the contestant before a Notary Public whose seal 
must be affixed. Any contestant accompanied by a 


to everybody—sub- 


single guide may have the affidavit sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole 
witness. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish 
must be included in the affidavit, together with the 
make and type of tackle and lure used. 

Fish must be weighed on tested scales and 
measured with a tape measure, the length taken 
from end of lower jaw with the mouth closed to 
tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 
(See affidavit below.) 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of 
Prize Fishing Contest, Fretp & Stream, 515 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Affidavits must be in this office 
within one month from the date the fish was caught, 
unless prevented by unusual circumstances, when 
the judges will consider such delayed affidavits. 


9. In event of two or more fish weighing a 
measuring exactly the same, prizes identical # 
character with those offered will be given to a 
of those so tying. 

10. No contestant can take more than one pr 
in each Class or Division. Only his heaviest fil 
will be considered. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in a stat 
ment telling HOW, WHERE and WHEN fs 
was caught. A fairly complete story is desi 
as most of these accounts are published each mo 
under the heading of ‘‘Record Fish.” The bs 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph shir 
ing the prize fish, are the ones selected. 

12. Prizes in each Class to be outdoor equipmer 
selected by the winner from merchandise advertise! 
in Field & Stream during 1937. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES: Roser H. 
on angling. KENNETH F. 


HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING eu TEST 
Firip & StreAM, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Kind of Fish 
Where caught 


Line... 


(Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N 
Lockwoop, editor, author and tes eR 
tive, American Museum of Natural History, author and angler. Cuar.tes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, New Jersey State Hatchery, 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 


W eight 


AFFIDAVIT 


Length 
ah eS ae RO Rod used 


Lure or Bait.. 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street 


Sworn to before me this... 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


City 
day of 


..Notary’s Signature. 


(Signatures and addresses) 


Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. EuGenr V. ConNeETT, 
BetTeN, author and authority on Pacific trout. Van CamPen Hettner, Field Represet 


GIRTH = AROUND 


Girth.... 


3rp, noted fly fisherman and auth 
Hackettstown. Wiiuianl 


WIDEST PART OF FISH 


S—LENGTH= FROM TIP OF LOWER JAW To TIP OF TAIL—* 


When caught...........00nvem 
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for large fish in the Contest. The Prizes 
in the Contest, however, are necessarily 
limited to the 109 leading contestants each 

a whereas the number who may re- 
pe Honor Badges is much larger. It is 
just up to you fishermen to catch them 
that big, and it takes a man who knows 
his stuff to land one of these babies. 

All of the Classes normally in the Con- 
test are included in the list. In addition to 
these, a number of other great game fish 
have been added; such as, tuna, white 
marlin, sailfish, tarpon, bonefish and wa- 
hoo. The regular Contest rules will apply 
to all of these fish, and the eligible dates 
for those not mentioned on the Contest 
page will be April 1 to January 1 each year. 

If you catch a fish that weighs as much 
or more than the weights listed after each 
species, enter it on the regular Contest 
affidavit blank, available in a current issue 
of Frey & STREAM or at your local sport- 
ing goods dealer. You will be certain of 
receiving a Badge with the weight and 
species of the fish engraved upon it. This 
Badge will signify that you have taken a 
real fish and will distinguish you not only 
among the fishermen of your community 
but of the whole nation as well. In addi- 
tion to this, your big fish may win one 
of the valuable Contest Prizes. : 

These Badges will be sent to you with 
Frecp & STREAM’sS compliments. 


BERMUDA TOURNAMENT 


T was not so long ago that sport fishing 

was practically unthought of at Ber- 
muda. Several years ago a friend of mine 
—one of those fellows who is never really 
happy unless he has a rod in his hand— 
took a pleasure trip to this pretty little 
island. During the course of his stay, he 
made the rounds of the sights, which in- 
cluded fish pools of various types, glass- 
bottomed boats and the like. 

He was greatly impressed with the abun- 
dance of fish life, and consequently was 
thoroughly miserable during the remain- 
der of his stay because he had no tackle. 
The next year he returned, this time fully 
equipped, and spent an enjoyable two 
weeks taking wahoo, barracuda, amber- 
jack and bonito. 

Since that time, the fishing opportunities 
at Bermuda have developed tremendously. 
It is one of the greatest centers for that 
elusive speed-demon, the wahoo. Marlin 
and tuna have been caught in good num- 
bers. As a further attraction to salt-water 
fishermen, Bermuda conducts an annual 
tournament in which prizes are given for 
the largest fish in each of the more popu- 
lar species. The tournament will last from 
July 15 to August 31, and the chances are 
that plenty will be discovered about Ber- 
muda fishing that was not known before. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FISHING A QUARRY HOLE 


Near my home here in Virginia is an old aban- 
doned rock quarry, about three square acres in 
size. The water is mostly about 80 feet in depth 
and very clear. At the ends, however, the depth 
is only about 30 feet. Many small-mouth bass in- 
habit this quarry and can a seen at the ends of 
the quarry on bright days. There are many very 
fine specimens, ranging up to seven pounds, Other 
than curiosity, they pay no attention to plugs or 
spinners or even live bait. T have had only one 
strike out of many hours’ fishing here, but that re- 
sulted in a 51%4-pounder. Any advice you can give 
me as to fishing this quarry will be more than 
appreciated. 

J. A. PETERSON. 


_Axs.— I doubt if there is anything much more 
difficult than taking fish in a quarry hole. T used 
Me do some of this sort of fishing some years ago 
ba for some time I have given it up as a hope- 
ess job, 

Pi the first place, these waters are very i 
in Fecreage abundantly supplied with food, whic 
: ‘ ut the same thing as saying that it is dif- 
artif to interest the fish in any baits, natural or 
artincial, The only success T have ever had has 


been with live bait in conjunction with a spinner 
fished very deep. 

I note you say that you took one fish out of this 
quarry hole. Had you cut this fish open and ex- 
amined the stomach contents you might have had 
a mighty good clue as to how to get more. That, 
in the final analysis, is the best solution to your 
problem, as it is for all others of the same kind. 

FisaHinG Epttor. 


REMOVING POND MOSS 


Can you give me any information on how to 
clear up a pond that is badly polluted with a 
green moss—a slimy, hair-like accumulation? I 
do not know the name for this, but you see it in 
many ponds. 

This pond is a small one located about 300 feet 
below a very strong spring. This winter I noticed 
small accumulations and now the pond is nearly 
filled. It is not caused by stagnant water as the 
flow is very strong. 

L. J. SHaw. 


Ans.—There are several ways of removing the 
hair-like moss, or algae, that is filling your pond. 
One is by the use of chemicals which kill the 
growth. Copper sulphate and sodium arsenite seem 
to be the most satisfactory, I hesitate to recom- 
mend these, however, because of the fact that 
the chemicals act on the animal and fish life as 
well as the vegetation. If a solution is not properly 
applied, everything will be killed and your pond 
will be in a considerably worse condition than it 
is at present. I suggest that if you plan to use 
chemicals, you get in touch with the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D.C., as they 
have issued booklets on the subject. 

The only other method is by physical removal 
of the moss. If your pond is small enough, a heavy 
wire may be fastened at a point on one bank and 
dragged through the water as you walk around the 
pond with the other end so as to cut the moss off 
near the base. In a day this moss will float to the 
surface and can be raked out. This, of course, 
requires that the process be repeated every several 
weeks. If the pond is too large for this it will be 
necessary to drag a wire from a boat. 

You might be interested in knowing that trout 
thrive in water containing a limited amount of 
such moss as it harbors a great quantity of in- 
sect life. 

FisuHinG Epirtor. 


GROWTH RATE OF FISH 


Would appreciate any information you have 
regarding the growth rate of bass and pickerel. 
ERNON THOMPSON. 


ANs.—Wisconsin carried on a complete survey 
on the growth of its various game fish. If you wish 
to write to the Game Commission and ask for this 
survey, which was conducted by Chancey Juday 
and Clarence L. Schloemer, I believe they can 
furnish you with it. 

Of course, the growth rate varies in different 
types of water, depending on food, length of the 
growing season and number of fish in the water, 
but generally they found the following to be true: 

The average size of the large-mouth bass in 
Wisconsin waters at the age of 3 years is 8.9 
inches; at the age of 4 years, 12.1 inches; and at 
the age of 8 years, 15.4 inches. It takes anywhere 
from 3 to 6 summers for a bass to reach the legal 
length of 10 inches, 

The average size of the pike or pickerel at 4 
years is 20.3 inches and at 8 years 28.1 inches. 

The average size of the wajleye or pike-perch 
at 3 years is 14.2 inches; at 4 years, 14.8 inches; 
and at 8 years 20.8 inches. 

Fisainc Epiror. 


HERRINGS 


Would you be kind enough to let me know if I 
can catch sea herrings in Great South Bay, Long 
Island. If so, what bait and tackle do you suggest ? 

GrorGe GEIDE. 


Ans.—The common herring found in salt water 
cannot be taken by means of hook and line—at 
least, we have never heard of its being done 
successfully, They have very small mouths and 
live on small sea crustaceans. They do not seem 
to take any known natural or artificial bait. 

The only method of taking herrings that I have 
ever heard of is in’ the commercial fishermen’s 
nets and weirs. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


PRESERVING BAIT FISH 


I wish to preserve some common sand sharks 
for the purpose of catching crabs. As I will want 
to keep some of this bait for three months or 
more, kindly advise me as to best method. 

Frep WILLING. 


Ans.—Frankly, I have never heard of anyone 
preserving sand sharks for the purpose mentioned 
in your letter. However, since minnows or other 
bait fishes, as well as fishes in the museums and 
laboratories are almost invariably preserved in 
formaldehyde, I would suggest this. I would 
get some formalin in a drug store and dilute it 
with 8 to 10 parts of distilled water. Keep the 
hait in this solution until you are ready to use it. 

FisHi1nG Eprrtor, 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 





ore enjoyment out of fish- 
i “more success out of every 
fishing trip if your Reels and Baits have 
that tested quality which has made 
Pflueger a Great Name in Tackle. 


Pflueger SUMMIT 


No, 1993..... $10.00 
No. 1993L— 
Light Spool. 10.00 


Goy 


Spool. . $6.00 


Pflueger NOBBY 
No. 1963...,.. $8.00 


Weedless 
No, 7172— 
Sizes 2, 3. 4, 5- 


Prices 
§$c—60c—70¢ each 


POCKET 
CATALOG 


The Enterpriee Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Wovks, inc. 

Dept. FS-8 ‘‘The Pfluegers’”” Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket 


Catalog No. 157. 
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The Junior Torpedoes 


ACH year, as the middle of the sum- 
mer approaches, every man who 
has fished for flounders and weak- 
fish in the bays and for the other 

bottom-feeding species in the ocean, feels 
the desire to go farther offshore and try 
his hand at catching one of the greatest 
fighters of all the oceans of the world, the 
bluefin tuna. 

His wishes should be easily fulfilled, for 
right now on the Atlantic Coast, from the 
Delaware Capes to Nova Scotia, feeding 
and playing in great schools, are thousands 
of these junior torpedoes. Every summer 
these gamy juveniles provide great sport 
and many thrills for North American an- 
glers not only on the East Coast, but on 
the Pacific as well. They weigh up to 100 
pounds and, when hooked, carry just as 
much punch and put up just as good a 
fight, in proportion to their size, as their 
older relatives, and luckily for the en- 
thusiasts who go out after them, take a 
bait much more readily. 

Tuna of this size were first caught on the 
Atlantic Coast in 1916 off Block Island by 
members of the Atlantic Tuna Club, the 
oldest fishing organization on the East 
Coast. Since then, hundreds of anglers have 
hooked and caught these fish out of Beach 
Haven and Manasquan, New Jersey ; Free- 
port and Montauk, Long Island; Block 
Island and Point Judith, Rhode Island; 
Edgartown, Massachusetts; Ogunquit, 
Maine; and Wedgeport, Nova Scotia; and 
I doubt if any of the devotees of the sport 
have ever come ashore without having 


Tuna lures: 


School tuna of both coasts 
afford plenty of thrills 


had the thrill of their fishing careers. 

At all of these places, fine boats run by 
experienced guides and equipped with all 
the tackle needed for these fish may be 
chartered. 

In order to get the utmost enjoyment 
out of catching tuna of this size, I believe 
an 18-thread line on a 6/0 reel, with a rod 
weighing 12 ounces, is the heaviest outfit 
that should be used. Twelve-thread line, 
with an 8-ounce tip and 4/0 reel, would 
probably provide the most sport without 
holding up the party to any great extent 
—which is what happens when 6- or 
9-thread is used. But the very light tackle 
cannot help slowing up the fishing for the 
other members of the party and, when tuna 
fishing, it is customary to allow four men 
to fish at the same time. When the fish 
are striking, all four lines are likely to be 
filled at once, and if one fish is kept in the 
water directly behind the propellers, it 
will be followed by many others in the 
school, evidently hanging around out of 
sheer curiosity, or possibly hunger. How- 
ever, if the last man is fighting his tuna 
for more than thirty minutes, at a distance 
of over fifty feet from the boat, the school 
will not stay with the hooked fish, and it 


may be quite a while before the captain 


can locate them again. I have seen a clever 


guide keep the fish around his boat for 
more than three hours, until his party was 
too exhausted to take any more. 

Believe me, when you feel that ripping, 
jarring strike, and watch 600 or 800 feet of 
line literally burning off your reel before 
the tuna stops, you will think you are fast 
to a senior torpedo. Then, after working 
him very hard, you get him near the boat 
and congratulate yourself on your ability 
as a fisherman. The tuna, however, has 
different ideas, for when he sees the craft 
for the first time he gives a repeat per- 
formance of his first rush and follows it up 
with two or three smaller ones. But wait! 
He has only started—which you suddenly 
realize when you struggle to raise him as 
he fights at a depth of fifty feet or more. 
When he is down there, every flip of that 
powerful tail vibrates through you, and 
the rod bends and shakes. 


S he nears the surface, the first thing 
you will see is a lovely vision of blue, 
gold and silver. The swivel will then come 
out of the water, your captain will take 
the leader, the gaff will be driven home, 
and a second later your prize will be in 
the cockpit, of which he will probably take 
immediate charge. The tattoo he will beat 
with his tail on the floor boards should be 
real music to your ears. I know it never 
fails to affect me that way. 

The medium-sized white Japanese feath- 
er jig, with a 9/0 hook, is the best lure for 
these fish. Remember to keep the hook 
covered by the feathers, and run the boat 


1-2 Hair lures: 3-6 Feather baits; 7 Enameled cedar squid; 8 Natural cedar squid; 9 Diamond lead squid; 10 Cali- 


fornia bone jig; 11 Pitchers bluefish squid; 12 Wilson spoon; 13 Drone spoon; 14 Pitchers bluefish squid; 15 


Butterfish squid; 16 Dave Engle squid; 


17 Single Belmar squid; 18 Cedar tuna squid; 19 


Beach Haven lampwick squid; 20 Enameled Belmar squid; 21 Dave Engle squid 
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fast. Eight or nine knots is about right, 
and above all—and this is the hardest thing 
for beginners to realize—never fish more 
than fifteen feet back of the stern, Ten or 
twelve feet is better. The leader should be 
about fifteen feet long, and you should 
keep a foot of it out of the wake. 

School tuna evidently rise to the wash 
of the propellers. Some captains even 
chrome-plate the blades so that they will 
glisten. Whether or not this does any good 
I do not know; but the more disturbance 
you can make in the water, the more strikes 
you will get; so it is certainly advisable to 
troll short. To create more of a commotion, 
some anglers of my acquaintance also drag 
an automobile tire overboard, but I do not 
think this is necessary. My experience with 
this size tuna is that you will catch them 
when they are not showing, or when they 
are barely showing as they swim along 
just under the surface of the water, with 
only a slight ripple visible. But when they 
are rolling and playing on the surface, ap- 
parently feeding on some kind of small fry, 
then watch out, for your troubles are be- 
ginning. Tuna that act in this way are very 


A mixed catch of bluefin tuna, false al- 
bacore and Arctic bonito 


Burnett's London Dry Gin. 90 proof (Square . Also try Burn e Se bin, 90 proof (Re 
Bottle) both distilled from grain. AlsoBurnett's Sloe Gin, 60 proof. At the best bars and stores. Browne Vintners Co.,Inc.,¥.Y 


YOUR GIN 
should be 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO DRINK STRAIGHT 
or it isn’t 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO MIX! 


A Swallow tells 
the difference 
HUMIDOR-AGED* 
berries and roots 
make! 
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rarely in a striking mood and, unfortu- 
nately, this happens quite often. 

The only trick I know of to make them 
bite on these occasions was taught me by 
Captain Tom Gifford. Take a small lead 
jig, known as the “butterfish,” which is 
shaped like a heart, attach it to your leader, 
run the boat alongside of the fish, then go 
up on the cabin roof and cast it out as far 
into the school as you possibly can. Repeat 
this four or five times, and if you do not 
hook one I will be very much surprised. 
If you are successful, some of the others 
will be very apt to follow your fish to the 
stern of the boat and should then be hooked 
on feathers in the usual manner. 

Remember that it is quite possible to 
catch other fish while you are fishing for 
these school tuna. In the waters as far 
north as Cape Cod there is every good 
chance of raising a white marlin. Hence 
my reason for recommending that a heavy 
15-foot leader be used, with a strong hook 
of average size. Too many men go offshore 
with an inferior hook attached to a small 
6- or 8-foot leader and disregard their 
guide's advice against using it. The result : 
a white marlin is hooked, the double line 
gets around his tail, the light leader snaps 
off or the hook straightens out, and away 
goes the fish. This, unfortunately, has hap- 
pened many, many times. 

Another fish that may be taken while 
you are trolling for these tuna is the 
dolphin, which is, to me, the finest of our 
smaller game fish. If you see grass or gulf 
weed floating in the water, always have 
your captain troll around it several times, 
for the chances are very good, particularly 

uring August, that one or more of these 
beautiful and delicious-tasting speed de- 
mons will dash out and smash at your 
feathers, They will also be found around 
Pieces of wreckage, boxes, boards or any 
kind of flotsam. I have seen schools of a 
hundred or more small ones, weighing up 
to five or six pounds, off the New Jersey 


SEIGLE’S NIGHT FISHING FLOAT 
WhenFish Bites—Then Float Lights 


Seigle’s Night Fishing Float Co., Hinton, Oklahoma 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Practical, efficient. Battery refills only 5c 
obtainable everywhere. 


c ELECTRIC LIGHTED Fatally attractive 
EN CASTING LURE ‘2. same fish, 


night or day. Un- 
usual 4 purpose bait. Sub-Surface Lure with 


— bly you have Surface Lure, used with cast- 
— ing or fly rod. Postpaid $1.00. Free cire. 
= — these and other NEW items. 








It’s Alive 


—thinks Mr. Fish. 
This new lure 
fools’em plenty. 


WORDEN 
SPINNING FLY 


is the only floating bug made that flutters and strug- 
gles on the surface when moved. Trout: price 30c, 
weight 1/95-1/80 oz. Bass: price 35c-40c, weight 
1/26-1/16 oz, Patterns: May Fly, Bee Fly, Black Ant, 
White Moth, Gray Hackle, Brown Hackle. Royal 
Coachman and White Miller. If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you, send $1 for choice of 4 trout or 3 bass and 
free circular. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WORSER FLOATING —— COMPANY 

ept. 


D ranger, Washington 














““1’M PERFECT’ 
says DONEGAL "G"—LADDIE 


Salt water fishermen who must depend 
on their fishing lines for their living gener- 
ally select DONEGAL. They must have a 
perfect line —one that will give long, hard 
service and DONEGAL is that line. It is 
the most perfect genuine, Cuttyhunk twisted 
linen line made. If it satisfies the commer- 
cial salt water fisherman, certainly it will 

stand up for use as a 
sporting fishing line. 


LINE UP WITH GLADDING 


Write us for catalog illustrating and 


\ Free Catalog describing Gladding’s Famous Lines 


B.F. GLADDING & Co.) 
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Until recently, the price of privacy to 
trailer dwellers has been poor venti- 
lation—hot, stuffy discomfort or- the 
prohibitive expense of venetian blinds. 


EVANETIAN 


BLINDS 


FOR TRAILERS 


ABSOLUTE PRIVACY ¢ REFRESHING 


VENTILATION ¢ LOW COST 


Now you can enjoy cooling breezes in 
private, for Evans has solved the prob- 
lem with EVANETIAN BLINDS, de- 
signed especially for trailer use, priced 
within reach of every trailer owner. 


EVANETIAN BLINDS are easily 
raised and lowered, and the shutter 
angle is adjusted quickly with a 
simple control knob. They are rattle- 
proof and will not rot or warp. 


EASY TO BUY e¢ EASY TO INSTALL 


Decide now to really enjoy the cool 
comfort of your trailer in private. 
EVANETIAN BLINDS are inexpen- 
sive, easy to install and will give years 
of satisfaction. See your dealer or 
write to: 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Trailer Specialties Section—Dept. 7 
Union Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 








Mad 
Dog !! 


HE sight of a dog with hydropho- 

bia running amock, biting and 
infecting every living thing in 
reach of his slavering jaws, is one 
of the most horrifying experiences 
any one can have. How would you 
like to be in the heart of Africa 
with a hydrophobia epidemic 
sweeping through the wild life 
around you, and be attacked with- 
in a few weeks by a hyena, a leop- 
ard, a lion and an elephant, each 
beast literally mad from the dis- 
ease? W. S. Chadwick tells about 
it in the most gruesomely thrilling 
true story of big game hunting ever 
published—in the 


September 


Field ¢ 
Streana 


Every year a lot of fellows neglect 
to learn what changes have been 
made in the game laws, and every 
time a fishy-eyed game warden 
says “Tell it to the Judge”. There 
will probably be some changes in 
your laws this year, and it will pay 
you to find out what they are. 


You'll find the complete 1937-8 Game 
Laws for the United States and Canada 
in the September issue. Cost of copy 
15c; saving of fine for violation $15.— 
$25. Net profit $14.85—$24.85. 
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and Long Island coasts in the summer 
months. The world’s record is 63 pounds 
and was taken by Zane Grey in the Pacific 
at Tahiti in 1930. Plenty of them that 
weigh over 30 pounds are in the Atlantic. 

If you are not lucky enough to hook 
either of the two species just mentioned, 
there are still the four horsemen of the 
Atlantic: the little tunny or “false alba- 
core,” and the three varieties of bonito: 
the oceanic, Arctic and striped. As fast as 
greased lightning, these four will provide 
marvelous action and will fight to the fin- 
ish. They weigh up to 15 pounds. 

Fishing for the small tuna off the coasts 
of Massachusetts and Maine presents a 
more difficult problem, since the fish are 
not so numerous and do not travel in such 
large schools. The customary procedure 
when a school is sighted, is to run up to 
it and try to get the bait or feather—a 
whole mackerel usually being used—in a 
position where it will be seen by the fish. 
A longer line—at least 100 feet—must be 
trolled, the boat run a great deal slower, 
and no more than two men should fish 
at one time. This may try your patience, 
but you will derive more satisfaction and 
get a greater thrill from a catch made 
here than from any you may make out of 
the great schools south of Cape Cod. 


N my opinion, the ideal outfit for this 

fishing is 700 yards of 24-thread line on 
a 10/0 reel, and a rod that weighs from 
16 to 20 ounces. There is little chance that 
any tuna you hook in these waters will 
weigh over 450 pounds, and 24-thread 
should enable you to hold them. You 
might even have a chance with a really 
big one, although I wouldn’t recommend 
that you go out of your way to stop one 
on this size of line. However, the water 
is no more than 300 feet deep, and as you 
fish comparatively close to shore, you 
shouldn’t have much trouble with a fairly 
hooked fish. 

In the famous tide rip at Wedgeport, 
Nova Scotia, a mackerel is again the prin- 
cipal bait. Numerous fish weighing around 
100 pounds are caught, and practically 
none of them are taken on artificial lures. 
In the strong tide, the bait takes on a 
much more lifelike appearance, and with 
the great many fish that are in Soldier’s 
Rip, it is to be expected that more will 
be hooked. In this rip, the motor is kept 
running at high speed, but so strong is 
the tide that the boat makes practically 
no headway. In fact, I believe it would be 
possible to anchor and still catch the tuna. 
You will probably get more strikes on 
the outriggers—or kite bait, if you prefer 
to use it—than from regular trolling, but 
as usual few of the fish will be hooked. 

I would advise the use of much heavier 
tackle in these waters, since there is always 
the possibility of hooking giant tuna of 
all sizes; in fact, a fish that weighed 
727 pounds was taken here. I consider 
a 12/0 reel with a 22- to 28-ounce hickory 
rod and 600 yards of 36- to 39-thread line 
the correct outfit. This is far too large for 
the 150-pound fish, but it is much better 
to have your tackle too heavy for the small 
ones than too light for the big ones. Be- 
sides, the rip is usually fairly rough. So 
take my advice, and stick to heavy tackle. 

And now let us assume that you have 
sampled the fishing at one of the places 
I have mentioned, and your day has been 
a success. Possibly you will look at the 
great quantity of fish in your boat and 
think: “This has been great sport, but 
what a shame that so much of the fish 
will go to waste.” Don’t let such thoughts 
disturb you, however, for any of it that 
you do not care to or are unable to take 
home, your boat captain can easily ship 
to the market canneries. K. F, 

(END OF SALT-WATER FISHING) 


MARLIN AND MAN.EATERs 
(Continued from page 13) 


under now. There he comes, look oyp 

Then my sweeping gaze fell upon A 
long, round, thick-bodied striped marl; 
lilac and blue, fighting the other marly 
Gus stood up with the end of the 20-fog 
leader in his hand. He had trolled the by 
that way. 

“Grab that other teaser,” shouted Pete 
as he caught the line of the starboard on } 

Quick as he was, a marlin hit the tease 
with a ringing crack. Emil recovered fron 
his fright to snatch the other teaser Tight | 
out of the jaws of a marlin. 

Ordinarily, in such a case, I would hay 
stood up to watch the melée and let Gy 
get his strike. But I gazed down upon the 
biggest striped marlin I had seen in Ay. 
tralian waters. That was too much, We 
did not want to miss him. Leaping dow, 
I snatched the line from Gus’ hand, 

“Put out another bait, and hurry!” | 
ordered. 

“Bait all gone,” interposed Peter, 

“Too bad. We had a box full of bait 
Now—let’s see. Work those: teasers.” 

The one marlin that had hit the star. 
board teaser had dropped back. But he wa; 
still there, still curious. The other fou 
presented a marvelous picture of beauty, 
color, speed and savagery as they sheere 
to and fro. 

When one of the smaller ones rushed 
my bait, I would pull it away from him 
Then I would let it back. I did not want tp 
risk letting line out because I could no 
have controlled that situation. They were 
ravenously hungry. I had no doubt by 
that I could lure some of them, and per 
haps the huge one, right up to the stem 
and hand him the bait. I actually did tha 
once off the east end of Clemente Island 

The big marlin hung close under the 
bait, pretty deep down. Big marlin will & 
that, in which case you should watch fo 
a sudden rush. This fellow made a pass a 
a bold marlin that almost got the bait, | 
was sure he stuck him, too, for that marlin 
put it in high and left us, swift as a ble 
streak. But I did not see any blood. 


ULLING my bait in a few feet and le- 

ting it back, I waited and watched, ful 
of tingling sensations, absolutely sure ofa 
strike. It was a grand situation, and | 
reveled in it. There was a fine chance to 
study the actions of hungry marlin. Bu 
all I could do was see and feel. 

“It won’t be long now,” shouted Gu 
happily. “Gosh, if that isn’t a sight!” 

“Look out!” bawled Peter. 

The. three surfacing marlin charged m 
bait simultaneously. I jerked wildly t 
keep it from them. But they hit it, ani 
knocked it into the air. As it fell I actually 
pulled it out of a gaping maw. 

“Better let go,” advised Pete. “They’! 
knock it off—then we won't get amy 
strike.” 

I thought likewise, yet still I hoped t 
raise the big fellow. One marlin missed tht 
bait and shot clear up to the stern ; anothes 
rushed it from the side, whacking at ! 
with his spear. That separated them me 
mentarily, in which time the big fellor 
from below loomed up swiftly. He cait 
straight up, his wide jaws extended, at 
they closed on my bait. 

I let go the line with a wild yell al 
straddled my rod. The boys were shriek 
ing. Pete threw out the clutch. The thie 
marlin hung back there, swerving to al 
fro, baffled. My line slipped off the ret 
What a splendid strike! I was all aglow 

But before I could do anything the ma 
lin leaped—a huge purple-striped fisi- 
whirling the bait round his head. Quici 
as a flash I threw on the drag. Peter # 
quickly shoved the clutch in. Bait a 
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hook were on the far side of the marlin. 
The leader was between his wide-spread 
jaws. In a twinkling, while he was yet 
in the air, we pulled the leader through. 
The hook caught, and the impact threw 
that marlin flat. But he was hooked. I 
really did not need to strike as I did. 

He leaped. Oh, what a beautiful lofty 
tumble into the air! He fell back with an 
enormous splash, and cracked out again. 

“Count his jumps!” I yelled. 

Then, as if I had read his instinctive 
fury aright, that marlin proceeded to leap 
all over the ocean. I could not keep a tight 
line. I counted nineteen leaps before I lost 
track. He walked on his tail, wagging his 
great broad shoulders. Like a smacking 
hoard, he fell flat. He made a series of 
greyhound bounds, magnificent to see. He 
threshed the water into foam. There was 
scarcely a moment when he did not break 
the surface. All the time I gained line, 
until he was close to the boat. It appeared 
that he gathered speed and fury as the 
battle progressed. 

All at once he soused back into the wa- 
ter and lay on his side. He was done, | 
dragged him up to us. We had him gaffed 
and roped in short order. The fight had 
been incredibly short. He had killed him- 
self in the air. That was how I captured 
the Australian striped marlin record—324 
pounds. ° i 

But as remarkable as that whole action 
was, it could not compare to the change 
in me. I marveled at myself. I might never 
have been tired. Gone, the extreme irrita- 
tion and unreasonable anger. My pulse 
beat high. I felt full of elation. The whole 
fishing circumstance was exceedingly won- 
derful. Never had I gazed at the gold and 
purple clouds, the fading red fire of the 
sun, the glory of the green hills, the beauty 
and color and movement and mystery of 
the sea with more all-satisfying apprecia- 
tion, with more sensitive response to the 
joy of the great open, to a realization of 
the strange renewal of youth and sensation 
that abides in fishing. 

South of Bateman’s Bay and ten miles 
off Cape Burly, we ran into a trio of trawl- 
ers working a wide area of waters that 
must have netted them tons of fish. Many 
as have been the trawlers I have seen, I 
never before fished among them. This was 
a curious and unique experience, valuable 
to any fisherman. 

These trawlers crisscrossed this twenty 
miles of ocean, and about every two hours 
they halted to haul up their nets. These 
had wooden doors and an opening thirty 
or forty feet wide, which traveled along 
the bottom, scooping up all kinds of fish. 
We saw only the rubbish they threw over- 
board, consisting of small rays, fiddlers, 
sharks, porcupine fish and a red-colored 
big-eyed fish that appeared to have burst 
upon the surface. We also saw barracuda, 
leatherjacks and other fish. 


HEY floated in confusion along the 

surface in the track of the trawler, 
most of them alive but swimming upside 
down. Gulls, shear-water ducks (mutton 
birds) and the great wide-winged albatross 
reaped a harvest that the sharks had not 
time to get. The sharks, however, were 
busy enough. I saw dozens of whalers, 
a few hammerheads, several large pale 
sharks that kept deep down and a number 
of marlin in the wake of these ships. 

It was exceedingly interesting to watch 
them, aside from the possibility of raising 
a swordfish. The screaming of the sea- 
fowl, the colored fish lying scattered all 
over the wakes, the big dark fins and tails 
of sharks milling about, an occasional 
swirl and splash on the water, and lastly 
Passing to and fro of the trawlers af- 
fon ed a moving and thrilling spectacle 
or an angler, 


I took that all in as I trolled to and fro, 
following the ships. Swordfish fins were 
occasionally sighted, and we raised a num- 
ber. They had fed, however, and would 
not take a bait, and their interest appeared 
to be solely in the teasers. 

Two days of this working with the 
trawlers did not earn us a single marlin. 
We caught several, though only after we 
had run far out of the zone of the trawlers. 
I tried a third day, finding it hard to resist 
those big sickle tails that we caught sight 
of rarely. I was, of course, on the lookout 
for a big black marlin. 


Still I kept a weather eye open for a big 
shark, and was not particular what breed | 


he was. Among the trawlers it was not 
unusual to see a dozen whaler sharks all 
in a bunch, sticking their ugly dark noses 
out, gulping down fish into their wide 
mouths, 

That third day, coming upon two big 
ones close together, I said to Emil, “Let’s 
have a go at these!” 

We were each soon fast to a heavy fish. 
A whaler will usually take a long fast run. 
Mine did this, while Emil’s, evidently a 





NOTHER of the series of 

stories by JOHN TAINTOR 
FOOTE will appear in Septem- 
ber. Don’t miss this one. 











huge fish, merely went down. Our boat- 
man, Peter, was at a loss what to do. In 
the mélée, however, Emil’s shark got off 
and I was left to battle a stubborn heavy 
brute. 

We caught up with him, and then he 
was off again. After this second run he 
sounded deep, and invited me to see what I 
could do about it. After an hour or so of 
getting him up and having him go down 
again, I began to suspect that I had hold 
of a big fellow. Therefore, I called upon 
patience and reserve strength to make a 
sure thing of catching him. 

The fight was interesting because it was 
exactly what Mr. Bullen, the Sydney shark 
expert, said was the way the great tiger 
worked. I was acquiring practice and ex- 
perience, at considerable loss of sweat, 
labor and enthusiasm. This son-of-a-gun 
stayed in one place, it appeared. I had to 
pump and wind, pump and wind, monot- 
onously and continuously. I would get him 
up to the double line, and then down he 
would go again. I had that work to do over 
and over. His evident size, however, kept 
me nailed to my post; and after over two 
hours of hard work I had him coming. 

My first sight of this whaler was a flash 
of gold, and as he came closer up he 
changed color from that to dark green, and 
finally black. He was a sullen-eyed, surly 
brute that made striking the gaff into him 
a keen, savage sort of pleasure. 

When Peter sent the steel home, I yell- 
ed, “Mr. Whaler, you'll never kill-another 
human being !” 

That idea had seemed to obsess me all 
along, and it grew stronger. This whaler 
was big and heavy and mean. On the gaff 
he raised hell, wet us thoroughly and made 
everybody mad. He was too big to haul 
up on the stern; so we had to tow him 
fifteen miles to camp—a long, slow trip. 

I gambled with the boys on his weight, 
which I wagered was over 900 pounds, 
but as usual I lost, for he weighed only 
890. He was 12 feet long—a mighty big 


sh. 

A Mr. Wallace and companion fisher- 
man, staying at Bateman’s Bay, came in 
one day with a 600-pound shark, which they 
had fought for forty minutes and then 
shot. They could not identify it, and asked 
me to do so, which I was glad to be able 
to do. Sharks can always be identified by 
their teeth, provided you know shark teeth. 








Gets the 
pictures that 
won't wait 


KODAK 
BANTAM SPECIAL 


ODAK Bantam Special, with its 

super lens, its 1/500-second shut: 
ter, balks at no picture opportunity — 
rainy-day pictures, “off-guard” snaps, 
lightning-fast sport shots, landscapes, 
close-ups, indoor snapshots under 
Photofloods, theatre and night club 
shots. Negatives are needle-sharp, 
yield big, detailed enlargements. 


COLOR,TOO... Load with Kodachrome 
Film, and you get gorgeous full-color 
transparencies, to be viewed as they 
are, or mounted in slides for large- 
size showing in the Kodaslide Projec- 
tor. Kodak Bantam Special is $110. 
See it at your dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


tens—Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR /f.2.0, 
extra-fast, super-corrected. 

SHUTTER— 1/500-second Compur-Rapid. 
COUPLED RANGE FINDER — Military type; 
split-field; finds the range and focuses in 
one operation. 

FILM~CENTERING DEVICE—Locks film accu- 
rately in position for each exposure. 


Only Eastman makes the Kodak 





To keep your tackle ship-shape—use 3-In-One Oil. 
Lubricates reels correctly, prevents rust and tarnish 
on steel rods, joints, guides—water-proofs lines, flies, 
boots—because it is a scientific blend of fine oils. 


3°-IN-ONE OIL 


LUBRICATES*CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 





SPIRAL WIND REELS 


REMEMBER!!! 
Only Spiral Wind Reels have 
SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 
ANTI-BACKLASH HANDLES 
PATENTED THUMB SPACE 


See them at your Dealers, or write for cataiog. 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 


752 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 

















A new scientific repellant. A sooth- 
ing antiseptic for insect bites. Has a 
clean refreshing odor. 
e Liquid e Easily Applied @ Greaseless ¢ 
Colorless @ Cooling 
A proven, practical product. 
For full 2-0z. bottle mail 25c to 
Louft Laboratories 
5523 Illinois Ave., Wash., D. C. 


SPORTSMEN!! 


FREE—Write for your copy 
of our 1937 Sports Catalog. 
80 pages. 8 in full color. 
Over 2000 Nationally Ad- 
vertised Items at Bargain 
prices. It’s FREE. 
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| Fortunately in this case it was easy, as 
| the large triangular upper teeth, serrated, 
| and the smaller less triangular lower teeth 
belonged to that rare species of the Seven 
| Seas—the white pointer, less commonly 
| known as the white death, This fellow 
| grows to 40 feet and more in length, and 
| teeth have been found in the ooze from 
| the bottom of the sea so large that they 
must have belonged to sharks 80 feet long 
—a fearful monster to conjure up in imag- 
ination. 

I had seen at least two of these rare and 
great sharks, one at Rangaroa, in the Pau- 
motos, and the other off Montague Island. 
Naturally, I was hoping to catch one. My 
interest grew apace. 

So far as I can ascertain, only three of 
this species have been caught in Australia : 
one, 18 feet long, shot and harpooned at 
Bermagui; another, larger, which was 
captured by a whaler off Eden, and a third 

| of 39 feet, which was vouched for by Dr. 





N the next issue don’t miss 
THE FALL OF MR. BARN- 
STOPLE by John Taintor Foote. 











Stead. My boatman, Peter, harpooned one 
at the whaling station near Russell, New 
Zealand. It was 23 feet long, and would 
have weighed far over a ton. I saw the 
jaws of this one, and they were indeed for- 
midable. A good-sized man could sit down 
inside of them. 

My hopes of striking a white death 
shark on the south coast had almost wan- 
ed when, three days before we shifted 
camp at Bateman’s Bay, I sighted what I 
thought was one at Black Rock. He had 
the same shape and the same dorsal fin 
with which I had familiarized myself. 
Only he appeared to be much darker in 
color. 

Peter was not keen about closer ac- 
quaintance, but that certainly did not hold 
for me. I cautioned him to keep wide as 
we dragged a freshly cut bait across in 
front of the shark. If the fish saw it, he 
gave no sign. Again we ran in front of the 
brute, and closer this time. In fact, we 
went pretty close. I saw his peculiarly 
blunt nose and the protruding upper lip, 
which allowed the big white arrowhead- 
shaped teeth to show. That was a sight to 
chill the blood. He was lazily riding the 
waves, his bold staring black eyes on the 
boat. Surely he saw us. But he ignored 
the bait. 

“Throw something at the blighter,” yell- 
ed Peter. 

“Nope. Go closer next time,” I replied. 

On this third attempt, before we got 
even with the shark he made a swift and 
savage run. There was a splash, a crack— 
and he sheered away swift as a marlin. 
The instant I recovered from this sur- 
prising procedure I jammed on the drag 
and struck. If that shark did anything, he 

| struck back at me. Then, when I had him 

| hooked, he performed the old amazing 

| thrilling trick of the mako—he came for 
us. I had to wind fast to reel in the line. 

There he was! Only the length of my 


| leader! And that was thirty feet. 


| 
| 
| 





“What’ll we do now?” I shouted, aghast. 

“Hang on to the double line,” replied 
Peter, and he dived into the cabin for the 
gaff. 

The swivel of the leader was against 
my rod tip. I had no trouble in holding the 
shark. He had turned at right angles with 
us and was swimming along with the boat, 
a few feet under. Presently he came up, 
so that his pale dorsal fin stood up out of 
the water. He was not white by any means, 
but he was light-colored, and stream-lined 
in shape, and sinister of aspect. He looked 


large, too, fully as large as my biggest 
whaler. 

“Pete, what are you going to do?” | 
called as he came out with gaff and rope. 

“Let’s have a go at him.” ; 

“It’s too soon. If you failed to get the 
gaff in good, he’d drown us and get away.” 

On the other hand, if we hurt him and 
he ran off, it was almost a certainty that 
he would take long to drag in again. I de. 
bated the question. If it had not been a 
white shark, I would not have hesitated, 
3ut during that moment of vacillation the 
shark made up his mind, and he ran off 
two hundred yards as fast as any marlin 
ever went. Then he stopped, but did not 
sound, He just fought the leader, and as 
I put all my weight and strength into the 
task we had it nip and tuck. I could al- 
ways fight a fish far away from me better 
than one near at hand. For my pains, how- 
ever, I got very little line in. 

“Shall I run up on him?” asked Peter. 

“No. [ll pull him back or break him 
off,” I replied as, baffled and resentful, | 
worked with renewed vigor. 

I did not keep track of the time, but it 
was far from being short. I had enough 
of this white shark to guess at what a 20- 
footer would be like. And in due course, 
when I pulled the leader up within reach, 
I was wet and panting, and mad at my 
ineffectual attempt. 

He went under the boat; so we had to 
keep moving. Peter hauled on the leader 
in a way to alarm me. And he was swear- 
ing, always with Peter a sign of impa- 
tience and effort. Emil stood with the big 
gaff, ready to hand it to the boatman, 
while I loosened my harness hooks and the 
drag on-the reel. 

“Drop the leader overboard,” I cau- 
tioned as always. 

I saw the shark come out from under the 
boat. He had rolled over on the leader. 
The bright steel flashed. Crash! Then all 
was lost in a maelstrom of flying white 
spray and green water. 

“Let him run on the rope,” I shouted. 

“T can hold him. Emil, get a tail rope,” 
replied Peter. 

It required some time to put a noose 
over that threshing tail, during which | 
stood there, ready to carry on should the 
shark break away. Once roped, however, 
he gave up with little more ado. 

Wetried to haul him up on the stern, but 
he was too heavy. Therefore we towed him 
the three miles to camp. Night had fallen 
when we arrived, so that we could neither 
weigh nor photograph him. The boys pull- 
ed him up on the bank, however, and left 
him there. After supper I went to look at 
him, and found he was growing dark in 
color. He appeared to be a soft-fleshed 
shark that would shrink much over night. 


EXT morning we stayed in camp a 

few hours to photograph this speci- 
men. He was not as large, though nearly 
so, as my big whaler. And allowing for the 
percentage of shrinkage, he weighed 840 
pounds. He had turned a grayish black m 
color. His pectorals were large. His round 
lower end and the flange where it joined 
the tail resembled both that of a mako 
and a broadbill swordfish, but more like 
the latter. 

Close study of this shark identified it as 
immature. He really was a youngster of 
that species. But for me he was a notable 
catch, a different and splendid shark, and I 
was proud of having got him and of adding 
that terrible white-fanged jaw to my col- 
lection. I made a reluctant and secret ob- 
servation, too, and it was that I was gommg 
to be scared of a giant shark of his class. 

It turned out that for me the capture of 
this white pointer shark (Carcharodom 
carcharias) was not only my most notable 
catch in Australia, but one calculated to 
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be have far-reaching effects upon my future 
” ing. 
ys ; grt information came to me. This 
oe beast had various names—white pointer, 
et the gray pointer, great white shark. The abor- 
way,” igines of North Australia called it white 
n and death. On these northern coasts of Aus- 
y that tralia when one of these white sharks 
Ide rushes a man, he is lost. No man ever es- 
een a caped the charge of this white monster. 
itated Off Sydney Heads market fishermen 
an the have sighted white sharks that were forty | |THE GARDEN OF IT'S JUST ONE OF | |o-0-OH-|{ WELL, IT'S BEEN 
an off eee anths charks which must } THE GODS! WHy THE MANY GRAND | | THIS 
narlin from white deat : arks which must have | |pappy i's AS , | THINGS To BE SEEN 
id not been eighty feet long. PRETTY AS-AS 4 [IN THIS PIKES PEAK | | ROCK 
ind as On several occasions off Sydney Heads, | | a picTURE ‘NER SREGION, CHUBBINS | | Gives 
to the when market fishermen have been towing Postcaro //; Way A \Mea 
Id al- in a shark too large to get on the boat— | 4 SCARY 
better twelve to fourteen feet is the average od \ FEELING 
how- length—a huge white shark has taken the sy : 
towed shark in one single bite. I verified 
Peter, this in talks with the market fishermen. 
k him And we found that the quickest way to 
tful, | catch a big shark was to use a smaller one 
; for bait. Dr. Stead and I agreed that it 
but it would be possible to catch one of these 
nough white monsters. I would be willing to try 
a 20- to catch a small one on a rod, but I imag- 
ourse, ine a 20-footer would be the limit. Special 
reach tackle would need to be designed and built WHOEVER LIVED IN JA STRANGE LOST RACE KNOWN AS 
THOSE QUEER CLIFF /THE LITTLE PEOPLE! WE DON'T KNOW 


to catch a full-grown white death shark. 

The idea fascinated me. It grew upon 
1ad to me. My book, Tales of Man-Eating 
Sharks, will prove hundreds of tragedies 


at my 4 WHERE THEY CAME FROM OR WHERE 
THEY WENT. AND JUST THINK, THESE 


os DWELLINGS WERE ACTUALLY MOVED 





— and fatalities. Why not go back to Aus- VERE WHAGT PROM. “Se semner 
impa- tralia and the Indian Ocean to catch not 
he big merely a 20-foot black marlin and a bigger 
.tman, tiger, but an 80-foot white death? What 


nd the fisherman could resist that? 


HELLO, SUCKER! 
(Continued from page 15) 
about marine engines. Four or six men 





told the world that they would have that 
engine running within two minutes after 
they laid their hands on it. 

We ferried across the outlet, and I 
dragged my pack up the shore-line of 


NOW FOR A MILD MELLOW SMOKE. YOU 
KNOW, CHUBBINS, THE LONGER A MAN 
GOES WITHOUT PRINCE ALBERT THE 
MORE HE APPRECIATES HOW GOOD 
IT'S. IT ALWAYS SMOKES SO COOL 
WITHOUT A BIT 





noose ( . Lake Back-of-Beyond to the camp site. 
hich I There were as many deer tracks on the 
1d the beach as the sand would hold. There was 
not a human footprint, no cottage doors 


OF TONGUE-BITE! 








— banged, and the flies took up the work 
-n, but that the mosquitoes had abandoned. 
ad hint I may as well enter in the record that 
fallen the lake was as pretty a piece of water 
either as a bass fisherman would ever hope to CEE 
; pull- i gah sand oo ie w sea aS i gfe : : 
around it; the original timber trame 
phe three sides of the lake, and only the pine GROUPS OF PIPE SM 


had been taken from the west side. The 














ark in ; w ” 
second growth concealed the evidence of 
5 gar cutting ; so there was an unbroken SAY PA. SUITS US EXACTLY . 
wall of green stretching from the water ; Ee 
mp a to the horizon. It was evident that no i THAT PRINCE seuke a0 aad Gotoh of 
speci- Seeresan had been on the lake in the Prince Albert. If you don’t find 
nearly three days that the season had been open. ie PROCESS MEANS + Phe pats yl ot 


_Stern measures had to be taken to as- 
sign all the men to camp duties before 
they broke away to go fishing. My talents 
were duly considered, and I was given a 
helper to peel a peck of potatoes. The best 
mechanic was turned loose on the motor, 
which sulked in shiny silence. It was still 
silent when the beds were made and sup- 
Per was ready. 

The human being is so constructed that 


D 
he can forget the indignities of fate if a YOU LL GO FOR 
fair supply of food is placed before him at ; *% RA.S RICH TASTE 
wire comp pag The provender leg a WITHOUT 
"as heaped on the table which remained ES ! 
tom the past season’s trips and which TONGUE- BITE. 
Was constructed of boards laid across 
three sticks. I filled a plate and reached 
Or a piece of bread just as the table 


folded up like an accordion and returned THE 4 
th eae I l : NG p, 4 
— to the ground from which it is | | GE 4 ¢ R NATIONAL : ‘nc AMMLD: 


There are certain moments when a JOY SMOKE 


A r 
, the pocket tin with the rest of th 
E> MILDER SMOKING ‘aheue = it - us pet any dam 





within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





LET PRINCE 


PUT YOUR PIPE ON 
FULL TIME ! 

































Surf-Oreno—No. 
963SF. Surface lure, 
spinners front and 
back. 10 colors $iea. 


ig Pike-Oreno— 
Big OSORH. Travels 4 
to 6 feet under water. 
6 finishes. $1.15 ea. 


fe 


Musk-Oreno—No. 
O76RSF. With 3 treb- 
les—a husky muskie 
lure. 4 colors $1 ea. 


Salt Water Bass 
stainless steel cen 
Oreno No. 597 
Flash-Oreno 


Black-Oreno—Fin- 
est silk casting line. 
Waterproof. 9 to 50 
Ib. tests. 


inted Pike-Oreno 
FeegcoyP. A sturdily 
built muskie lure. In 
finishes. $1.50 ea. 


Big Spoon-Oreno— 


No. 587N. Use it either 
revolving or rolling. 4 
metalfinishes. 85¢ ea. 


Muskie Spoon—No. 

1323A. Extra heavy. 

Made in — — 85c 
1 


-Oreno—No. 977RW. With 
ter plate $1.00 ea.; =. 
S, large size $1.00 ea.; ig 
No. 507N, muskie size $1.00 ea. 


Write for this book! 


South Bend Bait Co- 
2215 High Street 
South Bend, Indiana 
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hair’s weight will turn the balance until 
it points to murder. A laugh from anyone 
would have swung the scales and the 
pack would have fallen on him like wolves. 

Jim said, “Let’s go fishing,” and thereby 


| qualified for the year’s peace prize. 


The new boat was equipped with a set 


| of oars as well as a dead motor; so the 
| boys started down the lake with one man 


rowing, one man overhauling the motor, 
and six men assembling tackle and fur- 
nishing advice. As the old boat was tied 
behind the other, the oarsman was really 
getting a workout. I waved them farewell 


| from the shore. I did not feel like fishing ; 
| and besides, I thought maybe a potato or 


| 


| 
| 
| 


two could be salvaged from the wreckage 
ot supper. 

I heard the motor start and thought 
that at least one trouble was over. The 
boats sailed down the lake to a weed bed, 
and I could see the spray flying where the 
baits were hitting the water. I removed one 
shoe and plastered a piece of adhesive 
tape over a broken blister about the size 


| of a four-bit coin. It began to get dark, 


and the mosquitoes came back refreshed 


| from their recess. 


I built the fire up and listened for the 
sound of the motor coming back with a 
couple of boatloads of fish. I even thought 
about getting a frying pan filled with hot 
grease as a sort of repair measure for 
the damage done to our supper. A sound 
that was suspiciously like that made by a 
pair of oars came to my attention, and then 
I could hear the boys muttering. It did 
not sound like the cheerful persiflage of 
a group of successful fishermen. They 
stalked up to the fire and grudgingly ad- 
mitted a catch of two perch. The motor 
would not start when they wanted to come 
back to camp. 

Did you ever lie on the hard side of a 
Superior landscape in the hours when the 
sun has gone down and the breath of the 


| north reaches down the back of your neck? 
| I slid a pair of wool socks over my pro- 


testing feet and crawled under the blankets. 
As I was about to forget my troubles a 
pop-eyed deer snorted within ten feet of 
my bed. I wasn’t prepared for that blast, 
and it raised me about a foot off the 
ground. I never did get to sleep that night. 
That deer spent the whole time looking 
up acquaintances who could be induced to 
come up to the camp and snort derision 


| at us. 


About the time the eastern sky lightened 


| enough to dim the stars, Witt and Lee 


sneaked out of their blankets and started 


| for the lake shore. The only dressing they 


had to do was to take off one pair of 
socks and slip on their shoes. I did not 


| bother with my shoes, but waddled over 


to start the fire. The kindling had not 
begun to get warm before the whole gang 


| was leaning over my shoulder. 





RECOMMEND watching the begin- 

ning of a new day to those who are 
carrying an extra burden of discourage- 
ment. There is some tonic in a summer 
sunrise that relieves the mind of man of 
a load of unpleasant memories. The aroma 
of frying bacon may also have had some- 
thing to do with the improvement in spirits. 
Surely the hog should appear prominently 
on the coat of arms of the sportsman, or be 
represented by a slab of bacon and a ham 
rampant. No statistician will ever be able 
to tell how many spots in the wilderness 
have become delightful havens by virtue of 
the aroma from sizzling pork products. 

Witt and Lee must have smelled the 
bacon, as they came back up the lake with 
a report of no fish, no strikes. Larry, 
Church and Russ, three more ardent fish- 
ermen, came hiking up the lake shore 
about the same time. Larry was greeted 
with cheers, as he is credited with being 
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able to start any kind of machinery tha 
has wheels. He was put to work on the 
motor, and we listened for its bark as We 
engulfed enough food to fill the hole 
caused by lack of supper. 

Larry got the motor started and haule 
out across the lake to pick up the secon 
old boat which our two scouts said wa; 
beached on the east shore. About the time 
Larry got to the middle of the lake th 
motor stopped, and we could see him star; 
tearing it down again. It popped after 
a while, and he swung off for the othe 
boat. He was back before we got the plates 
scraped, and eleven of us piled into the 
boats as the sun topped the trees, 

The orders from the chief were to catch 
enough fish for dinner and a few goof 
specimens to use to astonish the women 
folks at home. The rest of the few hundred 
bass were to be released when caught. The 
fishing plan was to line the three boats 
outside the best weed bed and let the kind 
of bait and tackle depend upon the cop. 
science of the fisherman. The boats were 
close enough together so that raspberries 
could be tossed back and forth if occasions 
should arise. 

One of the boys in the boat farthest 
south suddenly went into action. No bass 
broke the surface, but the fisherman seemed 
to be having quite a struggle. We could 
see the fish netted, but it did not appear 
to be very large. 

“It’s a trout,” they yelled. 

This was something new in Lake Back- 
of-Beyond as far as the experience of any 
of our party went. A small trout stream 
emptied into the lake near our boats, but 
no one had caught a squaretail in the lake 
before. Lee, in our boat, retrieved the 
spinner he had been casting, and I watched 
it coming through the perfectly clear 
water. A trout that looked two feet long 
was following the spinner, and when Lee 
saw it he stopped reeling. The spinner 
stopped, and the trout veered off. Le 
reeled the spinner and frantically started 
setting up a trout rod. 






















































HAD not been fishing, but that trout in- 

terested me. I looked at the spinner and 
also at the night-crawler that was impaled 
on the hook. I had a peck of flies in the 
boat, but who am I to try to tell a two- 
foot trout what he ought to eat? So the 
spinner and night-crawler went overboard, 
with me as motive power. I tossed that 
spinner and hauled it back until the blades 
began to heat from the friction in the 
water. Jim hauled in a 16-inch trout, | 
was supposed to be a trout fisherman, and 
the boys began to hint that I did not ap- 
pear to be especially gifted in that art. 

My arm ached, and I permitted the 
spinner to settle on the bottom as far ott 
from the boat as I could throw it. One a 
the boys in the other boat caught a bass 
on a plug; so I lifted my rod tip to red 
in my bait. 

Yes, sir; you guessed it. When the line 
tightened, there was a fish on the other 
end. I carefully took up all slack and 
then socked that hook home. When I felt 
the weight of the fish on the other ent, 
I let out a yell that could have been heart 
across in Canada, as I did not want any: 
one to miss seeing the old master take i! 
the day’s prize catch. The battle did net 
seem to progress just as I expected, but 
the fish was evidently heavy. I suppl 
what drama the fish failed to offer anl 
slowly brought him toward the net. 

He showed a flashing side deep in 
water, and I breathed easier, as I 
begun to fear it was a pike, which would 
not be accorded any cheers in that locality. 
Neither was it a bass; it was too lom 
and racily built. I carefully eased ! 
toward the net, and Jim swept it in. 

Tt wasn’t a bass, and it wasn’t a pike 
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Also, it was not a trout. That beastly fish 
flopped its head over the rim of the net 
and exposed the pouting countenance of 
a three-pound sucker. I laid the rod down 
in the boat and longed for night and 
separation from my companions. I some- 
times hope that I live quite a few years, 
but I am not so anxious about that if I 
have to meet the members of that party 
very often. You know how it is; no matter 
how good a story seems on the first tell- 
ing, it becomes tiresome after a while. I 
feel that way about that sucker. 


There were some other events during 


the day, but I was not interested. I was 
busy considering the futility of life when 
you drive five hundred miles, make a 
pack-horse out of yourself, and violate all 
the ethics of fishing just to catch a d—— 
sucker that you could have bailed out of 
any creek in your back yard. 

I've tried to forget that trip, and I am 
writing this story in the hope that I will 
react to confessing as the psychologists 
claim one should, and that my mind will 
be free to consider the future cheerfully, 
and that I may hope to meet my friends 
without an overpowering desire to duck 
around the corner before they see me. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PIKE’S 
TEETH 
(Continued from page 21) 


sections. Along the middle of each division 
there is a single file of teeth in various 
stages of development. The innermost of 
these teeth is often only a sharp little tip; 
the outermost is either a tooth in service 
or else one getting ready to take the place 
of the one that has been lost or shed. When 
the new tooth comes into service, its point 
is sharp as a needle and its rear edges are 
expanded into knife-like keels. 

Barring rare accidents, pike always have 
a sufficient dentary equipment. The first 
tooth of the lower-jaw series is usually 
small and fixed. Then follows another 
small tooth, or two or three increasing in 
size, often in process of replacement (not 
fixed to the jaw). Behind them are usually 
two very long piercing teeth, correspond- 
ing in position and function to the canines 
of the carnivorous mammal. 


One of these super canines is almost al- | 
ways in service; one is usually being re- | 


placed. Of the eight to twelve teeth farthest 
back, which gradually decrease in height, 
so as to form a rather even descending 
edge, several are usually being replaced. 
The last two or three small teeth, located 
behind the corner of the gape and there- 
fore protected, are usually fixed to the jaw. 

Hubbs and Trautman found no evidence 
to show that the number of teeth increases 
with age. As the jaw grows larger each 
tooth grows larger, but a three-foot pike 
has no more teeth than a five-inch pike. 
They found the gums of all preserved pike 
quite normal, showing no signs of inflam- 
mation, 

Four pike caught in August were ex- 
amined immediately after their removal 
irom the water. They showed no swelling 
or inflamed gums. Soon afterward, how- 
ever, sections of the gums reddened, on ac- 
count of accumulation of blood in the finer 
blood-vessels, some of which ruptured to 
produce internal and even external hemor- 
thages. The same congestion and ruptur- 
ing, as it is generally known, occurs in the 
Vertical fins, but these have never been ac- 
cused of soreness. The hemorrhages are 
probably due to the death struggles of the 
fish and are most evident in parts that are 
bruised, 

Neither Hubbs nor Trautman found that 
pike “go off their feed” in the summertime. 
pecimens caught in July and August con- 


IH DELIVERY 


PERHAPS you have heard that Evin- 
tudes are so overwhelmingly in de- 
mand that it is actually difficult to get one! 


| That WAS true, for all America seemed 
| intent on owning one ... but read on! 
You can have an Evinrude NOW ... 
no need to go without, or to accept a 
second choice! For months the day-and- 
night efforts of the entire Evinrude or- 
ganization have been centered on meeting 
this unparalleled demand . . . with the 
result that right now ... with the best 
boating and fishing months still ahead 
. . . immediate delivery can be made on 
Evinrude and Elto Motors! 





Evinrude dealers . . . distributors . . 

factory ... all are geared to give you 

“special delivery”. See your dealer, or 

write for catalog. EVINRUDE MOTORS, 

5243 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Vii ellie 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of Canada, SPORTWIN 
Peterboro, Canada. Advanced Stream- 
ALL PRICES F. 0. B. MILWAUKEE flow design — 


Subject to change without notice. vei oe Ibs. ‘ 


EVINRUDE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR SEND FOR CATALOG 


Compact—Safe—Comfortable 
“INFLATEX” Rubber Boat 


Why bother with a cumbersome, heavy and unportable boat 
when the new and improved *INFLATEX” is yours for $28.50 
—complete with oars, pump and case. 

This easily inflated, non-sinkable boat is sturdy, well balanced. leak- 
proof and comfortable—ideal for fishing and hunting trips or water 
sports. 

Imagine being able to carry around a practical boat weighing only 
15 Ibs.—one that can be rolled into a case 24” x 12”! It will easily 
carry two adults and will float 750 Ibs. 

Write for descriptive circular. 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., DEPT. F7, Clifton, N. J. $28.50 Complete 


Contractors to U. 8. Government with oars, pump and case. 








FLY FISHERS! 
. 
aia Get more Trout, Bass, 
Panfish. Dry flies, wet 
flies, nymphs, ‘‘bugs’’. 
All in our big 105 page 
catalog, with valuable, 
instructive hints and data, Send name and de in 
stamps. 
8065-1! Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. MATTED RUB i 


Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Rel-Ka-Sol has been used successfully for 
twenty-five years by a prominent Philadelphia 
physician in the treatment of Athlete’s Foot. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price $1 postpaid. 


REL-KA-SOL CHEMICAL CO. 
P. 0. Box 364 South Bend, Ind. 
Most t foldin; 
bot made A anvas; 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick LEXEXeh# 

woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Qars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 





Every fest need of 
both Fresh and Salt 























KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 





A 'Leney' for 
FLY Rods/ 


Heddon 
. “RIVER-RUNTIE- 


SPO0OK” 


Bass, Crappies, Blue-Gills, Large 

~ J rout, etc. ... they all “‘fall”” for 

this midget model of the famous‘‘RIVER- 

RUNT.” Length, 134 in. Weight, 1-25 oz. 

Floats and wiggles like a small minnow near the 

surface. Adandy caster, transparent body, in- 
destructible finish. 


Eight Colors including 
Four New “Shore-Minnow” Designs 


“Shore-Minnows” look just like those little ‘‘skip- 
jacks’’ or tiny minnows, whose ribs you see when 
held to the light. The last word in fly rod lures 
for big fish. 
REGULAR COLORS 
952. White-and-Red 
959L Perch Scale 


caegiegen., Pa 


“SHORE-MINNOW” COLORS 
x White-and-Red 
959XRG Green Shore 
959P Shiner Scale 959XRS Silver Shore 
959R Natural Scale 959XRY Yellow Shore 
Each 85c. . . and worth it, too 
Sent direct if Dealer does not handle 


FREE Catalog in Colors 

: — shows 100 Heddon Fly Rod 

y Lures, including ‘‘Fuzzi-Bug’’, 
“Flap-tail Bug’’, “‘Pop-Eye Frog"’, 
Official ‘‘Wilder-Dilg Lures"’, 
“Bass Bugs”, “‘Bug-a-Bee’’, and 
“Bubbling Bug.” 

Write for Free copy today 


7s JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. F-83, Dowagiac, Mich. 














America’s Best Seller! 


“PRIMO” 


te 


Woe Le LA 


rag 


Circular 27. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 


CUTTYHUNK 


Made in U.S.A. of finest 
Irish linen. Hard cable | 
laid. Extra strength and 
extra quality at a very 
moderate price. Send for 








GENUINE AL WILSON 


Famous Lures for Tarpon, Muska- 
longe, Bass, Salmon & Trout 
Sample offer—Trolling and casting spoons. 2B 
& 3B—25c; 4B—35c; 5B—50c; 5% B—60c; 
6B—65c. Free catalog. Mention your Dealer. 
Do not take imitations. The Genuine manufac- 

tured only by 
AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom Street SAN FRANCISCO 

















FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
ALL HAND-MADE REELS 


For more than 100 YEARS the best 
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tained just about as much food as those 
fish caught in cooler months. 

It is admitted that pike are harder to 
catch during the dog days and that fewer 
pike are actually caught in midsummer 
than later in the year. Perhaps this is due 
to the abundance of natural food during 
those months, or to the retirement of these 
cold-water fish to deeper waters, or to 
sluggishness induced by warm water. 
Whichever may be the reason, poor pike 
fishing in August can no longer be blamed 
to sore gums. That idea has been exploded. 


FISHERMEN WITH 
WOMEN 
(Continued from page 20) 


est conviction that if women ever go in 
for fly-casting for trout in a big way they 
will devise ways and means to make the 
old-timers sit up and blink. Trout of these 
days, especially browns, must be wheedled, 
as we all know. It’s a delicate game. 
There’s no place in it for the rough and 
ready fisherman. It requires finesse and 
endless attention to detail. 

Women are equipped for it. By the way, 


| women tie most of the flies used in the 
| country. Just wait until they all begin 


throwing ’em around, They are in a par- 


| tial state of subjugation as yet. But the 


day is coming—and fishing will be a bet- 
ter game, and there’ll be better fisher- 
men, better rods, better lines, better flies. 

The answer to why women can tie flies 
is found in the twinkling hands of any 
woman who knits. What man can ever 
achieve that sensitiveness and accuracy 
in handwork? Oh, maybe there are ex- 
ceptions, but you don’t find many men 
knitting. Yes, trout fishing is a woman’s 
game today. More women should be play- 
ing it. More of them will be playing 
it. They may not win any fly-casting con- 
tests for distance, but look out for those 
accuracy competitions ! 

Up in this neck of the woods one of the 
best trout fly casters is Mrs. George Babb, 
wife of the man who taught Coolidge how 
to fish with a dry fly. One day while 
watching her husband in an exhibition, a 
fisherman standing near me _ remarked, 
“He’s good all right, but he never lets 
his wife get hold of a rod when there’s a 
crowd.” 

I told George about it later. He wink- 
ed at me and answered, “The guy who 
said that is no fool.” 


FLY-BY-NIGHT TARPON 
(Continued from page 33) 


yards of line and his attempted jump end- 
ed in a wallow on the surface. As 
brought him in again he rolled over on 
his side—licked. 

The captain reached over and hooked 
him in the gills as I staggered to a seat, 
too tired even to watch the process of 
putting him on a stringer. The tarpon was 
licked, but so was I. 

While I was arguing with my fish, Ray 


strike, a beautiful fish and the largest of 
the day—129 pounds. Ray handled him 
perfectly and boated him in 36 minute 

This was more comfortable fishing than 
trolling and, after the buffeting of the 
previous day, was most welcome. All we 
had to do, between strikes, was to sit in the 
shade and watch the lines, which were 
coiled in the cockpit. 

This had happened before lunch—three 
strikes and three tarpon landed. The cap- 
tain began talking about a record. He said 
that one out of five was about the average 
while two out of five was exceptional, His 
last party had brought in only two out of 
fourteen. In his twenty years’ experience, 
it was the first time he had ever seen q 
perfect score on tarpon. Including the one 
Pres had caught, the score for the party 
was four out of four. : 

About noon the fish stopped hitting; so 
the boats were moved close together and 
we had a chance to talk matters over while 
we ate lunch. The other captain agreed 
that we had had an exceptional morning, 

Up to that time, Ed had persisted ip 
pulling in numerous catfish and small 
sharks, but had not had a strike from a 
tarpon. As he was the only member of the 
party who had not landed one, he had to 
put up with some kidding. He came back 
at us, right after lunch, by landing the 
third 100-pound fish of the day. This made 
the score five out of five. 

Shortly after that, a fish took one of 
our baits; but, feeling the hook before he 
swallowed it, he came out of the water, 
shook his head and threw the bait before 
we even knew he had it. After some dis- 
cussion, we decided that, as there had been 
no possible chance to set the hook, we 
wouldn’t consider it a strike and that our 
perfect score still held. 


UST before time to leave, Pres tied into 

his second fish and landed it after a 
comparatively short fight. It weighed 121 
pounds, and our score stood at six strikes 
and six tarpon boated, ranging from 79 
pounds to 129 pounds. 

We started back right after that, dis- 
covered it was low ebb tide and were con- 
siderably worried when both boats ground- 
ed in one of the shallow channels. Our 
captain backed off and started on, slightly 
to one side of our former course. This was 
the beginning of an unusual experience, 
I have sailed many waters, but it was the 
first time that I had ever sailed on the 
bottom, and that was what we did for 
the next three miles as we plowed through 
the mud with our keel dragging, making 
a speed of from nothing to four or five 
miles an hour, instead of a comfortable 
fourteen. 

Every time the boat was halted by the 
mud I felt sure we would miss the plane 
that would leave that night. The captain 
was right, however, as we got through 
with only a little delay. 

We had all been inclined to believe that 
we were being kidded a bit about breaking 
records; but when we arrived at the land- 
ing, we began to think that possibly we 
had really done something. The manager 
of the club told us that not only had he 
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casting, most reliable and durable 
Fishing Reels ever made. They do 
not let down at the time you 
need a REEL most. For all fish 
Trout to Tuna. Circulars. 


never heard of as high a perfect score on 
tarpon as ours, but that our catch was 
the largest brought into Everglades for 


| yelled, “Pres has one—there he goes!” 
At that time I was not interested in what 
was happening in the other boat. I was 
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occupied—plenty. Pres landed his tarpon 
shortly after I collapsed in my chair, and 
we later learned that he, too, had a 100- 
pounder. 

In the meantime we had returned to our 
original location, both rods were set, and 
we had a chance to sit in the shade and 
talk it over. But not for long, as the line 
nearest Lou started to go away from there. 
Lou struck and was busy for some time 
thereafter. It turned out to be the smallest 


| fish of the day—79 pounds. 


About half an hour later Ray got his 


several years. We still don’t know whether 
or not it was a record, but it was, without 
doubt, a real day’s fishing. 

When the fish were weighed, I hada 
shock. My 100-pounder had dried out on 
that long trip through the mud and had 
shrunk to a mere 98 pounds. So near af 
yet so far from that coveted gold tarpon 
button! In my best persuasive manner, 
convinced the powers that be that my 1S 
had undoubtedly exceeded 100 pounds when 
caught, and probably in a spirit of et 
thusiasm over our catch he presented me 
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On the way back to Miami, Pres, who 
was driving, began an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of how he had landed his fish. He 
found it necessary to use gestures that re- 
quired both hands. 

Since we were hitting seventy most of 
the time and we could neither gag him 
nor fasten his hands to the wheel, the rest 
of us sat.in silent terror until we stepped 
into the comparatively safe airplane, which 
landed us in Newark at six-thirty on Mon- 
day morning. 

At nine o’clock I was once more in my 
office, far above the traffic roar. The whole 
trip seemed like a glorious dream from 
which I had hoped never to be wakened 
—well, not until the next time, anyway. 


BACKLASHES 
(Continued from page 25) 


duce a strike, whereas our vigorous work- 
ing of the plug and cork had apparently 
frightened the fish. We slowed down and 
brought in a fairly good haul. 

One of the best fishing lessons I ever 
had was imparted to me gratis by my 
nine-year-old son. I had been casting for 
sea trout, using the same yellow plug and 
float, and had made more than thirty casts 
without even a strike. When I sat down 
in the boat to think over a new line of 
attack, the boy asked if he could cast a 
few times. 

He cast out, not over thirty feet from 
the boat, and to our mutual astonishment 
proceeded to hook and land a three-pound 
trout. Then he cast again and repeated the 
performance. His third cast brought a third 
trout, and even to this day I speak of trout 
fishing around him with a subdued and 
respectful air. I had always prided myself 
on my skill in snagging the fighting sea 
trout, or weakfish. 

The boy was casting short and low, the 
bait striking the water before he stopped 
the reel. Then on each cast he had to spend 
a few seconds straightening out the line 
before he started the retrieve. Further- 
more, his work with the rod in popping 
was much less vigorous than mine, and the 
combination did the trick. It just showed 
me that I was again scaring my fish by 
working too hard. I take him along now, 
with his own outfit, so that he can show 
me just what is wrong when I fail to catch 
them. 

Perhaps I should relate the experience 
ofa doctor friend of mine as a mild warn- 
ing to any angler who might incorrectly 
conclude that a long count and a long 
wait constitute the only key to fishing, and 
that all he has to do is cast a plug out in 
the morning, come back in the afternoon 
and jerk it, and reel in a fish. 

This learned medico sallied forth for 
sailfish in the deep waters off the coast of 
Mexico at Guaymas. And since he had 
caught no sailfish and read none of the 
lore of their catching, he asked for infor- 
mation on the procedure. 

The doctor’s fishing companion told him 
to count thirty-five after a sailfish struck, 
and then strike back. In the due course of 
events he had a sailfish strike. Now, this 
doctor is a very thorough and exacting 
sort of person; and when he felt the sail- 
fish strike, he started counting—counting 
and paying out line with both hands. 

. Meantime the sailfish had returned to 
its prey, gulped it down, and started off 
On a series of fancy jumps, having hooked 
— already with no aid from the doc- 


“Strike him! Strike him!” shouted the 
doctor's companion. 

Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen,” slowly 
the doctor counted, with the same cadence 

Probably would use in counting a pulse 
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bacco is a matter of taste. It’s 
‘the second half that tests quality. If 
there’s bite, burn, and bitterness 
toward refilling time — you're taking 
needless punishment. The slow-burn- 
ing smoothness of rich, mellow Briggs 
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lasts down to the last puff, with no 
harshness—no bite. Three reasons are 
—a blend of selected, sun-ripened to- 
baccos—aged for four full years in wood 
—and a package that keeps Briggs 
factory-fresh. Try Briggs — and try it 
today! At your favorite tobacconist. 





O fish tale this: You'll eat if your grub 

pack is filled with Heinz foods! Thou- 
sands of campers will tell you the same 
thing. That there’s nothing like a steaming 
dish of Heinz Home-style Soup to finish off 
a strenuous day. That Heinz ready-cooked 
Spaghetti,with its thick sauce of tomato and 
spices, makes a perfect quick meal. And 
deep in the woods, you'll find real Down- 
East enjoyment from a pot of savory Heinz 
Boston-style Oven-baked Beans, with its 
luscious covering of rich molasses! 


Make it a point to specify “Heinz” when 
you order your camping groceries. You'll 
vow each delicious mouthful was made 
by “the little woman” herself. For Heinz 
makes foods the real home way. And every- 
one agrees that “Heinz-made always means 
homemade!” It’s great grub anywhere! 


P. S.—And Don’t Forget 
The Heinz Ketchup! 





beat. There was none of that speeding up 
when the doctor was counting. In the 
meanwhile he paid out the line. 

The mad dashes of the sailfish brought 
| him alongside, and eventually out in front 
| of the boat. The skipper swore in Spanish, 
English and Aztec, and gave the boat the 
gun, trying to keep up with the sailfish. 

“For God’s sake, strike him!” the doc- 
|tor’s companion shouted in the doctor’s 
}ear. “He’s hooked—he’s on!” 
| “Twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-sev- 
jen. .. .” On and on counted the doctor, 
with never a bit of increase in speed. He 
paid out line steadily as he counted. 

When he finished the count that his com- 
panion in such a burst of uncalled-for 
humor had told him to make, the doctor 
struck, and proceeded to land the fish. 

“Why didn’t you strike him?” the doc- 





- | tor’s companion inquired after it was over. 


“Didn’t you hear me?” 

“Hear what?” said the doctor. 

“Hear me shouting at you to strike him.” 

“Now that you mention it, I believe I did 
hear something,” the doctor said, “but I 
| was busy.” 

Perhaps you don’t need to count thirty- 
five. If you will just stay in the class of the 
ordinary fisherman like myself and throw 
in a few backlashes, they will slow your 
angling down to about the right tempo. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
ODD JOBS 
(Continued from page 27) 





| | an’ let the gulls eat ’em. Now, if a tug gets 


a sturgeon, news about it gets into the 
papers. The bluefin of Lake Superior, the 
blackfin of Lake Michigan, the bloater of 
Lake Ontario—all commercial species a 
few years back—are gone. 

“The yellow-perch yield of Lake Michi- 
gan is down to half what it was before the 
war. In Lake Huron it’s down three-quar- 
ters. Whitefish rigs that used to make rich 
hauls in Lake Huron have moved out. The 
water’s been gutted. 

“Now, who’s to blame? Just one crowd: 
|the commercial fishermen. I hate to say 
that, for fear of bein’ misunderstood. I’ve 
got a lot of friends who own tugs an’ gear. 
I could name you plenty of ’em who know 
and admit what’s happenin’, but I’d have 
a job gettin’ any two of ’em to agree on 
what’s to be done about it. 

“Some of those rigs have been operated 
by three generations in the same family. 
All that some men have got is tied up in 
‘em. If we save the fisheries, a lot of good 
citizens are goin’ to have some lean years, 
an’ mebby go broke, but what’s more im- 
portant: the welfare of these men or the 
savin’ of a natural resource? It’s one of 
| those tough questions we have to ask our- 

selves. 

| “As individuals, I sure am fond of com- 
mercial fishermen. As a class—well, it’s 
| somethin’ else again. 

“As soon as one species gets so scarce 
|a rig can’t pay wages fishin’ for ’em, they’ll 
iturn to somethin’ else. Cisco used to be 
plentiful in Lake Erie. That’s a big species 
in the smoked-fish business, understand. 
They wiped ’em out, or almost. They had 
to have a fish for the smokers; so they 
went after chubs, an’ now the chubs in all 
their natural waters are fightin’ for exis- 
tence. 

“In Lake Erie itself the idle cisco gear 
was set for perch, and in 1934 the perch 
production went up to eight times nor- 
mal. They paid for that plenty, and in 
a hurry. In both 1935 an’ ’36 the perch rigs 
in Lake Erie couldn’t pay expenses. 

“The deep submarine trap was the latest 
thing they got up to keep the market ,sup- 
plied with whitefish. In one day the tugs 
out of Harbor Beach, on Lake Huron, 
brought in 25 per cent of the normal an- 
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nual yield of whitefish. They'd locate the 
fish, set those nets into 120 feet of water 
or even more, an’ catch so many fish they'd 
have to make a second trip to get "em 
ashore. As I recollect it, one net yielded 
somethin’ like seven tons of whitefish jy 
one haul. Think of that! 

“Now, the conservation departments of 
all these states have realized for a long 
time that things were away wrong. In al. 
most every session of every legislature 
concerned somethin’s been tried to slow 
up this devestation, but they don’t seem to 
get much of any place. A lot of confer. 
ences have been held, an’ plans made ay’ 
procedure agreed to. An’ then they've 
either blown up, or else the states couldn't 
get the money to enforce the laws they’ 
passed. 

“Do they get any place? They don't, 
They’ve got commercial fishermen’s lob. 
bies to contend with; they’ve got the differ. 
ent ideas of different experts to try to fit 
together. 

“Michigan fishermen will be forced to 
quit fishin’ for chubs at certain times, but 
Ontario rigs can go right on. Wisconsin 
tugs can take an’ sell fish of a weight or 
length that would be illegal in Michigan, 
Illinois is just gettin’ started with real 
regulations, but it takes years to make 
any headway, even with good laws. Indj- 
ana’s laws are right good, but they're 
awful weak on enforcement. And so on, 

“T dunno what’s to be done. Some think 
the Federal Government should take the 
whole works over; some will fight that 
idea to the end. But so long as you've got 
eight states an’ a province makin’ laws, 
I’m afraid you won’t get anywhere. 

“An’ it looks to me like a matter where 
laws an’ their enforcement is goin’ to save 
the day, if anything will. The Great Lakes 
are too big for any improvement work; 
artificial propagation of commercial fish 
is still kind of an unknown factor. There's 
just been too danged many fish took; an!’ 
if we're goin’ to save a good supply of seed 
for this important source of food, we've 
got to take less fish. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ this thing over a lot.1 
hear about these Authorities set up by two 
states to handle a problem. Like them big 
bridges from New York City to New 
Jersey. They’re built an’ managed an’ reg- 
ulated by an Authority set up by both 
states concerned. Mebby somethin’ of the 
sort could be got up by these eight states 
an’ Canada so’s we'll commence to se 
somethin’ besides gloom ahead. 

“Now, who’s goin’ to do this?” he 
asked. “The states have tried. Their con 
servation departments, I mean. An’ the 
fishermen have tried, accordin’ to their 
lights. But seems to me there’s one good 
bet left—the sportsmen. 














































“EQPORTSMEN quarrel a lot about de- 
tail, but on the big things they're 
pretty much in accord. Look at the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty as an example. I'd like 
nothin’ better than to see all the sportsmen 
in ali these states hot under the collar about 
this commercial fishin’ thing all at the 
same time. I'll bet we'd get somewhere!” 
They were coming into town by then, 
and the old fellow stopped for a trafic 
light. 

“You see, Phil, it’s another one of these 
odd jobs we could an’ should ought to de, 
Somebody’s got to; nobody else is makin 
much of an effort. We've got an interest 
too. Mackinaw-trout trollin’ is a big thing 
for us sportsmen. Tons an’ tons of yellow 
perch are caught out of the Great Lakes 
by hook-and-line fishermen for sport. 

“But there’s somethin’ more importa 
than our sport at stake. Here’s a natu! 
resource right on the ragged edge. Ait 
we the folks who should step out an yell 
an’ holler an’ kick up the dust until som 
thin’s done? Somethin’ real, I mean.’ 
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The light changed. They went on. Phil 
rummaged in his pocket for a note-book. 

“| withdraw my complaint,” he said, his 
mouth twitching a little. “I guess this odd- 
job obligation is pretty important after all. 
Did you say this Dr. Van Oosten is at the 
University of Michigan? Mebby I’ll drop 
him a line and try to get a suggestion.” 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


minutes of this frenzied action he appeared 
to be completely worn out—and I was in 
little better shape myself. 

“T now felt it safe to lead him in once 
more. Getting him to the side of the boat 
and realizing that gaff or no gaff it was 
do or die, I told my friend Taylor to reach 
over, catch him under the gills and lift 
his head out of the water. As soon as 
Taylor assured me that he had a good grip 
on the fish, I dropped my rod and put both 
arms around the body of the fish. Between 
us we lifted him into the boat where I 
promptly sat on him while friend Taylor 
gave the final touches with the gaff handle. 
(I might mention my friend had some very 
bad cuts on his hands after handling the 
fish in this manner.) 

“The battle over, Taylor and I sat down 
and did not speak for several minutes, 
being content to look at the result of our 
labor. The fish was beautifully propor- 
tioned, with a tremendous head. After 
mutual admiration, we caught up with my 
boat and towing it along behind, slowly 
took our way homeward. Thus finished a 
perfect day.” 
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of the trip. The successful lure was a 
Marathon Musky-Houn and the date of 
the catch was September 28. 

Charles B. James, who was awarded 
Fourth Prize for his 451%4-pound muskie, 
took his just a week earlier, September 21, 
also in Sabaskong Bay and on a Marathon 
Musky-Houn. It was his first muskie, and 
that’s what we call a pretty fair start. In 
time, after he gets on to the game, he 
should be able to catch some big ones. 

The Fifth-Prize winner, also a 45%4- 
pounder, was taken by Ray Garrett, Jr., 
on a Heddon River-Runt-Spook. He was 
caught on August 27 in the rapids between 
Dogpaw and Caviar Lakes in the Lake 
of the Woods region, just east of White- 
fish Bay. 

The Sixth and last Prize went to Lewis 
M. DeCosta for a 45-pounder. Mr. De 
Costa is an old hand at the game, but this 
prizewinner topped all his previous rec- 
ords. The lure was a Creek Chub Jointed 
Pikie Minnow, and credit is due this 
sportsman in view of the fact that he con- 
quered this huge fish with a 5-ounce rod. 


DOWN THE SALMON 
RIVER 
(Continued from page 38) 


of Impassable Cafion is very much alarmed 
over the activities of the CCC. He claims 
they are bringing civilization to his back 
door, and their nearest project is thirty 
miles from his isolated hideout. 

That night we camped on a sand-bar just 
below Middle Fork on the Salmon River 
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proper. It actually took four hours to | 
make our mad plunge. At times we esti- 
mated we were moving thirty miles an 
hour. Six days had elapsed since we left | 
Sulphur Creek. We learned that the pre- 


The Second-Prize muskie weighed 47 
pounds 9 ounces and was caught by Mr. 
G. D. Lawton, on a South Bend Bass- 
Oreno. Lawton took this big one along 
the St. Regis Reservation of the St. Law- 
rence River, New York, and it was cer- 








tainly a beauty for Eastern waters. 

That favorite old haunt of big muska- 
longe, the Lake of the Woods, produced 
the remaining prizewinners. Addison 
Warner, the beginner in a group of eleven 
experienced muskalonge fishermen, caught 
a 46-pound 2-ounce muskie in Sabaskong 
Bay, Lake of the Woods. We can guess 
who had the last word for the remainder 


vious party had taken between five and six 
months. 


Mr. Smith, who lives and works a placer | 


claim at the Junction, was away on a 


prospecting trip when we knocked at his | 


door, but his wife and young son made 
us welcome for the night. The next day 
we were ready for the last and by no 
means least leg of our voyage. 

One hundred and twelve miles remained 


CAT FISH BAIT ‘mur 
Here’s the bait that catches the big F Fish face | 


f 4 
boys, used by leading fishermen every- @agr\MiaMuaL II 
where for all varieties of cat fish. Spec- > 
ial cheese type that stays on hook, Pack- 

ed in 1% Ib. pails with complete direc- 

tions. At your dealers or sent direct, 

postage prepaid, Special for.... 

Assortment of four treble hooks and 

sinker for use with Fish Lure—2i0 

postage prepaid, We also carry Ameri- 

can Cheese trimmings for commercial fisher 


men. 
SWISS COLONY, Dept. 4, Monroe, 
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Cooled Motor! 
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bays beltecios The instant-starting, powerful Eclipse Air- Ask any Bendix dealer, or write— $64.50 
pice: Cooled takes him to distant fishing grounds. BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION = 
+ Lakes Arrived, he turns on the silent Electric (Marie Division) South Bend 


model, and at perfect casting or trolling 


ENDIX 


441 Bendix Drive e South Bend, Indiana 
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CAMPER’S 
ome LIFE 


Fire mistakes 
Oscar’s thumb 
for bacon 


Bug takes fancy 
to Waldo’s ear 


Bs 


Homer gets stiff— 
from too much 
wood cutting 


CAMPER’S 


Sunburn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
muscles, cuts, bruises, burns—any- 


thing can happen in camp. That’s | 
where good old Absorbine Jr. 


comes in mighty friendly. For 
this fine old remedy—soothing, 
antiseptic and healing—brings 
wonderful relief from most ills 
that can befall a camper’s flesh. 


Toss a bottle into your kit; you'll | 


be glad you did. At all druggists’, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 


317 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. | 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 
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ahead of us before we could call our trip 
successful. The Salmon River Rapids had 
never before been run in open boats, al- 
| though the Main Salmon is navigated each 
year by large scows twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide, built out of two-inch timber 
of double thickness with a log bumper on 
either end. Curiously enough, our only 
close call came in one of the Main Salmon 
rapids. We made many interesting pic- 
tures of our passage through this 6,000- 
foot-deep cafion, but the one we failed to 
get we shall remember the longest. 

A large black mother bear with one 
brown cub was almost scared out of her 
wits as we came around a bend on a piece 
of fast water close to the point where she 
was teaching her cub that berries are good 
to eat. Pushing her baby in front of her, 
she started for another creek over the 
mountains. We tried to separate her from 
her cub and take the little fellow without 
harming the mother. Leaving Alt and Dr. 
Calder to bring up the rear, Swain and I, 
| with Mowery and Fahrni at our heels, 
| started rowing like mad to head them off. 
| Bus and John held back to help Hatch and 
| Dr. Calder, in case we were unable to do so. 

With much cuffing, the mother bear 
kept her cub in front of her, running a dead 

| heat with us along the shore. Suddenly 
there was a big roar—and we were headed 
for Big Mallard Rapids on the wrong side 
of the river. 

We shouted to Mowery and Fahrni, but 
it was too late. They were also in the suck 

| of the big falls. Below us, three immense 
rocks, over which was pouring a young 
Niagara, blocked our path. There was 
nothing to do but straighten our boats 
and take it with increasing speed. 

We came down into the trap, and over 
we went. I was thrown clear. Luckily I 
came up with the tail rope. Frank was 
nowhere to be seen. Something touched my 
leg. It was Frank, swimming out from 
under the boat where he had been caught. 
A yank on his life belt brought him to the 
surface, spewing water like a whale. 

In the meantime, Mowery and Fahrni 
| were having their difficulties. Bill had 
| been hurled some twenty feet from their 
| boat, and Mowery was caught, with his 
| head and shoulders jammed in a five-gallon 

bucket under the forward cockpit. As he 
pulled free, the capsized boat pinned him 
to a rock, fracturing the large bone in his 
leg and crushing the muscle below the 
knee. 
| Bus Hatch knew we were getting into 
| trouble and, by standing up in his boat, 
saw us plunge over the falls. Casting all 
| precautions to the wind, he dashed to our 
| rescue, only to be capsized himself on the 
| first large boulder. He rode the falls, bot- 
| tom-side up, with Marshall hanging to the 
' tail rope. They joined the rest of the water- 
soaked crew two hundred yards down the 
river. 

Alt and Dr. Calder saw we were all 

| safe and ran down the chute on the north 
side. We patched and splinted Mowery’s 
| broken leg, and decided we had had enough 
| cub catching for one day. 

We were all sorry for Mowery. But he 
took it with a grin and is planning for next 
year’s boat ride. With a new boatman up, 

| we pulled into Riggins in three and a half 





| days from Middle Fork, tired and happy. 


| SMADA BYRD 
(Continued from page 35) 


on her that we were still in competition. 

Her second hour was splendid—and that’s 

what I’m remembering now. She finished 

| with more punch than any dog in the stake 
| except one. And isn’t it always how you 
finish that counts more than how you be- 

gin? No, she didn’t win, for various reasons. 

When the long, hard heat was finally 


over and I put her on lead, one of the 
judges, Dr. T. W. Shore of Booneyitle 
North Carolina, rode over to me and sai¢: 
“I guess you realize, Mr. Lytle, that she 
hasn’t won.” 

I told him that I did. 

Then he added these words that I shal} 
always remember: “Well, in that case 
I'd like to tell you that I think that litt 
bitch has as much heart as any dog J'ye 
ever seen or ever hope to see.” 

That sort of praise from that sort of map 
meant more than many of you may under. 
stand. I’d rather have had that said of her 
than to have had her wear a title not truly 
earned. : 

The Field Dog Stud Book records 
show that in 1927 Smada Byrd won the 
Members All-Age Stake of the Souther 
Ohio Field Trial Association at the Otter. 
bein Farms near Lebanon, Ohio. The 
second dog was the famous Phil Essig, 
the setter that had been runner-up to the 
pointer Doughboy when the latter won 
his Chicken Championship on the prairies 
of western Canada. 

In that Southern Ohio All-Age my little 
red bitch ran in the first brace on a Wed- 
nesday morning. She went away so gaily 
that I almost instinctively knew she was 





AGAZINE readers know 
that Dave Newell is always 
a headliner. Don’t miss his duck 
shooting story in the next issue. 











about to run one of her best races; so | 
sat back in the saddle with a bit of con- 
fidence. Her brace-mate was performing 
so poorly that his handler soon asked per- 
mission to take him up. That concen- 
trated the entire gallery on Byrd’s per- 
formance. 

Pretty soon, out well ahead, I saw her 
skirt a draw that was heavy with cover. 
By the time we rode up she was nowhere 
in sight. Both judges and most of the 
riders thought she had passed there and 
gone on to a woods in the distance. But 
the thicket looked “birdy,” and _ some 
hunch told me she was in it on point. | 
asked them to hold up while I dismounted 
to investigate. To save time, I asked a 
friend to go down the west side while 
I took the east side. Twice I covered it, 
then back through the very center. No 
sign of Smada Byrd. My friend reported 
that she wasn’t on his side, and he was 
positive. 

Everyone now urged me to go on; that 
she had surely passed there and that I 
was running a chance of having her 
counted out of judgment on the time limit. 
But I wasn’t quite satisfied—yet. I took 
the west side which my friend was sup- 
posed to check. About half-way down I 
found her tucked up on point beyond a 
fallen log! I’ve never called “Point!” be- 
fore or since that time with a greater 
thrill. 

The gallery had waited—there was n0 
other dog to follow—and it was truly 
dramatic as they came thundering up a 
a gallop when they heard my call. I went 
in to flush her game and it proved to 
be a ring-necked pheasant. She had beet 
on point quite a while, and was steady to 
shot and wing. She went on from there 
and finished out her heat with comment 
able vigor and good range. 

The judges were C. D. Jordan of 
Monticello, Georgia, and C. W. Camp 
bell of Tulsa, Oklahoma. At the end of 
the first series they named the winners— 
Smada Byrd first, Phil Essig second, af 
Princess Irene third. I believe Phil Ess 
was the greatest dog over which she wa 
ever placed. 
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retrieving on a quail hunt showed the ex- 
tent of her genius—her fast brain work. 

We were working the level top of a ridge. 

Steep, deep gullies flanked each side. 

Soon Byrd pointed. The birds flushed 

straight ahead. I made a double. She was 

perfectly steady to shot. 2 

I was about to order her on to retrieve 
when suddenly a stray bird flushed to 
the left of us and I swung on it. It didn’t 
follow the others, but started to cut 
straight across the left ravine. I crumpled 
it in the air. 

The instant she saw feathers, Byrd 
broke shot. She ran to the edge of the 
precipice. A great log extended over the 
edge. As she stepped on it the log started 
to teeter. But she balanced herself and 
marked down that quail as it hit the bot- 
tom. Then she backed off the log and 
went down the bank to bring it to me. 
As she came with it and held up her 
proud head to hand it over her eyes 
spoke to me as plainly as words: “Listen, 
boss, I know I shouldn’t break shot, but 
I had to do it that time, or we might 
have lost this bird. Don’t forget I was 
steady on the other two you just killed.” 

I knew she was right, and patted her 
as I took the bird she had retrieved so 
tenderly. She understood, and so did I. 
Then we went on, and she brought me 
both birds I had killed on the covey rise. 
I've often thought how surely she showed 
true genius that day. For a genius knows 
all the rules, and when to break them— 
and is big enough to dare to do it at the 
proper time in the right way. 

Speaking of her genius, I remember a 
time in Mississippi. We had lost her and 
felt sure she was on point; but we had 
looked everywhere and couldn’t find her. 
The cover was rather heavy. Finally we 
decided to ride on—she might be farther | 
ahead. We hadn’t ridden far when I heard | 
a bark behind us. I looked around and 
saw Byrdie coming toward us on a run. 

She barked again in a way that said, 
“Wait a minute.” Then she stopped dead 
in her tracks and barked a command 
that said, “Come here.” So we rode to 
her. She stood waiting. Then she looked 
up at me and commanded with a bark 
that said, “Now you follow me.” We did 
so, and she led us straight back to the 
birds she had been pointing but which 
she had left when she heard us ride off. 


S we got off to tie our horses before 
shooting, she reestablished a stanch 
point, That’s the only time I ever saw her 
do just that. I have heard of a case now 
and then, but they are rare. In a field trial 
many judges would penalize a dog for 
leaving birds—on the theory of blinking. 
But there was no blinking in the way 
smada Byrd did it that day. 

Thinking back now over hunts we've 
had together, my mind recalls an oc- 
casion several years ago in Indiana. My 
companion was R. R. Dickey, one of the 
best quail shots who ever lived and, by 
the way, owner of that famous pointer, 
Champion Alford’s John. We spent a 
good part of the morning watching some 
held-trial dogs. 

All afternoon we hunted Smada Byrd 
with a pointer bitch named Queen T. 
Local people warned us that Queen T was 
the best shooting dog in Indiana.” But 
Thave not forgotten that we found eight 
Coveys that afternoon, of which Smada 
ytd found seven—and the only covey 
she didn’t handle alone was a divided 
nd, The last was the real thriller. 

The day was drawing to a close, and 
We were returning to the car. It was even 
M sight. My pockets were bulging with 
quail, as I was carrying all we had kill- 
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[ think something Byrd once did in| 
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It's the only sport watch that gives you 


TIME FROM THE 


And this smart new Elgin for sportsmen is 
offered at a price remarkably modest. 
The real outdoor man’s watch. Even-tem- 
pered, dependable, game. Always ready to 
stand up to hard work and rough weather 
without complaining. Has extra-heavy plates, 
extra-large jewels, and a 45 hour mains ring. 
Star timed for accuracy. Requires only the 
same Care as you give your other fine sport- 
ing equipment. See your quality jeweler now. 


‘ELGIN- 


Sport Watch 


STARS 






15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
tal, luminous 
index dial. No. 
1804, non-magnetic 
Veritas metal case, 
strap, $25. No. 1803, 
gold filled, with leath- 
er thong, $32.50 
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Grasshopper, Cricket or Skirt Spinner. The best by 
test for 20 years. At your dealers or write us. 





Do you spend 
your vacation 
chasing 
grasshoppers? 
We save you the trouble, try our Floating 
PALMER’S, 1020 N. Ray 


d Ave., Pasad Calif. 





FLY FISHERMEN 














A greaseless, LIQUID FLY AND LINE 
DRESSING. Dries in ten seconds. Brightens 
dirty flies. Lasts for hours. Leaves no rings on 
water. Money back guarantee. Sold only in U. 
S. A. $1.00 prepaid. 


THE SPORTING PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Jackson, Michigan 














ed. Byrd did all the retrieving, but would 
(Continued on page 67) 












Both of these 
Regularly Sold. 
for $1.50 






SPECIAL 
OFFER 


$1 00 


_ If Your Aim Is a 


Fine Shave 


Get yourself a Weck Bantam Razor and 
enjoy a “new high" in shaving comfort, 
<=> Makes shaving a pleasure. Leaves the skin 
~~ fresh, smooth, healthy. A marvel of shav- 
ing efficiency. Light as a fountain pen, 
and made with the same precision and 
care as your favorite gun. Packed in a 
leather case with reversible safety guard. 
The all metal handle resists rust. 


And the Weck 
BANTAM STROP 





Take this ad to your nearest dealer, or 
mail it to us, and save 50c. You can get 
both Razor and Strop for $1.00, regular 
price $1.50. 


KEEN Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


EDWARD WECK & CO., inc. 
' 138-k Fulton Street, New York 





O travel when I pleased; to go to 
bed when I chose to—I mean other 
than by family persuasion—and of 
great moment, to arise when I was 
darned good and ready. Te travel across 
a state or stay put as inclinations lean— 
that was my idea for the ideal outing. 

A trailer vacation was the answer and 
a trailer vacation it would be! 

When I determine upon a thing my mind 
is a difficult thing to change. A trailer was 
the object of my thoughts! By building 
one myself I could gather and save the 
manufacturer’s tremendous profits and at 
the same time incorporate a number of or- 
iginal ideas of my own which the modern 
trailer builders had all neglected. 

For weeks I absorbed all I could find 
out about the secrets of trailer construc- 
tion. Sportsmen’s shows saw me often. 
Salesrooms, displaying trailers, became my 
haunt. During this time I avoided sales- 
men (I’m a sucker for even just a medi- 
ocre salesman). I made many notes and 
sketches on backs of envelopes. 
I smiled to myself at many of 
the absurd things that were a 


Highway cruiser and ocean-going yacht. Quick change at a Southern quay 


And So I Built a Trailer 


By JIM QUICK 


kindergarten pupil’s drawing of a barn, and 
the landscape in the backgrounds was, 
without question, the Pyramids. Another 
clearly showed a picture of a man being 
chased by a bear—a square bear. Did my 
reader ever read tea leaves? Well? 

While awaiting the professional draw- 
ings I went into a period of prayer and 
fasting. One must definitely be in superior 
mental and physical condition to attack such 
a project as building a trailer. I rearranged 
my diet to conform closer to that of a 
regular carpenter. Then I added it to my 
regular meals. I refused all invitations to 
go out nights. I have a friend who stayed 
up night after night just before he built a 
dog house. You should have seen it! 

The blueprints arrived in due time. They 
were about as clear to me as the confus- 
ing literature on the working side of a 
public blotter. I rolled them up carefully 
and hid them. 

Figuring expertly for a moment or two, 
I estimated my material requirements. | 


“She was a smart looking object—if you looked quick.” 
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Photo by Covered Yu agon Co, 











would run short of certain pieces, that was 
certain, so I made allowance for no over- 
ages. I ordered this material. Then | 
bought a ruler, a hammer, a saw and an 
assortment of nails. 

You should have seen my nice pile of 
lumber. Those men who deliver lumber 
sure know their stuff about piling it at- 
tractively. It was a shame to destroy it, 
but one cannot go very far dragging a pile 
of lumber behind his car. 

Clearing an area of about eighteen feet 
(eighteen to be exact) I laid out the out- 
line of my chassis with two-by-fours. This 
was going to be simpler than I had an- 
ticipated. I paced forward and back inside 
the outline, making heel marks where vari- 
ous features were to be located. I called 
Agatha Marie and the children out to 
show them my progress. They were not 
impressed. Innocence does that. 

During the construction period I dis- 
covered, among other things, that two-by- 


fours look like wood, but are composed of 


a concrete-like composition. In 
one of my wrestling contacts 
with a two-by-four upright | 





part of the commercial vehicles. 
How easy it was going to be to 
improve on them! The time ar- 
rived when I was ready for the 
architect to go to work. 
Pulling out my envelopes I 
tossed them, with a superior 
gesture, on his drawing board. 
He looked them over carefully 
in every direction; then turned 
to me quizzically. I started to 
point out, from the sketches, 
just what I desired. I turned 
them every way also. One was 











“THE LULU” 


was caught with my guard 
down. One of the teeth I lost 
was a good one, too. Many ob- 
stacles grew to mammoth pro- 
portions right under my nose, 
but the work in this age is be- 
ing done by men who say “It’s 
impossible’—and mean it. 
Cutting the windows out ofa 
blank wall was almost my Wa- 
terloo, but I know the necessity 
of openings for air and places 
for mosquitoes and flies to find 
crevices through which _ they 
can enter, Only an indomitable 








quite clear—it looked like a 
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will, of which I am fortunately well gifted, 
kept me going. 

The neighbors shuddered at my battle- 
cry of “Oh, you WILL, will you?”, as I 
attempted to overcome whimsical, obsti- 
nate mannerisms of nails with the fury of 
the just. Hammer-head impressions were 
sprinkled generously throughout the en- 
tire structure, which give it an effect of— 
of—well, anyway, I can probably fill them 
up with plaster. 

My smiling neighbor on the south, Mr. 
Y, as we will call him (his real name is 
Wojenski) did a transformation during 
my labor. Once he was a friendly chap, 
but his smile and his silent questioning 
were the insidious marks of change I no- 
ticed. Mr. Y is a writer. I heard him 
say once that he would rather have writ- 
ten Shakespeare’s works than to have con- 
structed, single-handed, Boulder Dam, I 
have it on good authority that, as a matter 
of fact, he did neither. But I am not sour. 
I can be proven cranky, irritating, bore- 
some, wrong and even handsome. But not 
sour. Let them jeer—the Wright brothers 
were laughed at; Henry Ford was con- 
sidered a bit wavy and now, I suspect, I 
was looked and nodded at with a “tsk-tsk” 
on the side. 


Y trailer was almost complete, all but 
a sprinkling of ornamental doo-dads. 

I had always admired the array of lights 
on the rear of large trucks and I determin- 
ed upon a formal display of vari-colored 
spots featuring red, green, chocolate and 
strawberry. I also had considered a cut- 
out ornament on the door—possibly a cute 
little crescent—but I was afraid of what 
passing tourists might think or attempt. 

The vehicle was ready for decorating, 
so I got out my brushes and started paint- 
ing my fingers, wrists and the front of my 
trousers. The only detail lacking now was 
a list of necessities to make living in the 
trailer efficient and comfortable. This re- 
quired much study. To make this discourse 
helpful as well as enlightening I am show- 
ing my reasons for their inclusion. 

Supplementary necessities : 

Four empty oil drums (equipment for div- 
ing raft). 

One Colonial bed (to hide under during 
electrical disturbances. I prefer the four 
poster type as I had one like that when 
I was a kid and lightning never got me). 

Small stage for amateur theatricals. 

Bicycle (to go to and from). 

Skis (same). 

Lawn mower (to get grass for rabbits and 
to clear lawn area for trailer yard). 

Painted signs (reading “Deliver no milk 
‘til further notice—Out of Order—Wet 
Paint—For Sale—Day-old Eggs’). 

At this point I suffered quite a setback. 
Agatha Marie discovered, upon one of her 
interrupting inspections, that the space be- 
tween the garage and the house was only 
about eight feet wide, and in an “S” shape. 
The trailer was wider than that in most 
places and unfortunately I had not made 
it collapsible. Back of the garage was a 
stone fence five feet high. But I wasn’t 
discouraged. The trailer had cost me only 
thirty-five cents more than one of the 
hetter commercial models—and look at the 
exercise and experience I had had! That’s 
mvaluable! And it was a smart looking 
object ; that is, if one just took a quick look. 

Today it is appreciated by children of 
the neighborhood as a dandy play house, 
even if it does leak in spots. Their findings 
of fragile weaknesses that slipped by me 
only make me smile indulgently. 


a * * 
But you must see the lovely trailer I just 


hought, sometime. And now please, let’s 
never bring the matter up again! 





ITS EXTRA POWER MAKES TRIPS 
CHEAPER_READ ABOUT OUR 
7 FRIENDLY TRAILER SERVIC 


Trailer owners—from coast to coast you 
can enjoy the Friendly Trailer Service of 
Mobilgas dealers. 


1. FREE MAPS—Mobilgas dealers keep 
posted on road conditions. Will gladly give 
you up-to-date road maps. For complete 
touring informationwrite Socony-Vacuum 
Touring Service, 26 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


2. CLEAN STATIONS — You’Il find a spot- 
less washroom—one that’s safe to use— 
at Mobilgas dealers’. 


3. FINE PRODUCTS —The famous high 
quality in Mobilgas, Mobiloil and Mobil- 
greases helps cut touring costs. 


Cy. trailer trips you want a gas- 
oline with “get-up and go”... 
fast-firing power...extra mileage— 


Mobilgas fills the bill! 


It sends you flying over the hills. 
And (the surprising part) you stop 


a 2 ue 


less often for another tankful! 
Worth trying? You bet! Be sure to 
make Mobilgas your choice...the 
Flying Red Horse Sign your head- 
quarters—on your next trailer trip. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co.,INC. 


It’s America’s Largest-Selling Gasoline! 
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INSURANCE EXPANDED 


OR the trailer owner who worries 
about such things as burglars and risky j nev 
bridges, the larger mutual insurance com. I 
panies are providing a novel type of policy : said 
that protects trailer property against just j here 
about every eventuality that could be met how 
on the road. M 
Growth of the trailer industry has leq (thus 
several companies to insure trailers them. “We 
selves for their automobile policy-holders, i’ migl 
Now a practical step has been taken to | | 
safeguard actual trailer valuables against ditcl 
a variety of possible hazards that should § towe 
be taken into consideration by every “roll- 4 stan 
ing home” owner. : red 
This policy will be issued at rates close. kept 
ly approximating that quoted for insuring 9 was 
such property under other circumstances i back 
involving transportation. These rates de §& mak 
pend a good deal on construction and (But 
equipment of the individual trailer from 5; on F 
a safety angle. All-metal construction, i it 
trailer brakes, conduit wiring, use of [eB ‘¢™ 
bottled gas and possession of a fire-ex- [Slow 
tinguisher are considered. Fright 
— : : The policy itself insures against fire, the t 
Photo by Covered Wagon Co. lightning, cyclone, windstorm, collision, [| 
A trailer tourist inquires the way in Florida collapse of bridges, platforms and like —B Que: 
structures, and the hazard involved in gett 
water transport by ferry. Burglary and | back 
hold-up coverage is optional. pF ina 
» split 
clear 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? Ff wt. 


FreLp & Stream has added this column for the 
benefit of readers who may have specific questions 
regarding trailers and trailer equipment. Any 
reasonable query will be given consideration, 


Es ee 
x 


Ques. Have you any information on the 
place and ele $e lected for the summer 
get-together of the “Tin Can Tourists of 
the World”? Where is the secretary's of- 
fice for this organisation located? A 
E. M. C., Dallas, Texas tion 
on a 
Ans. The Tin Can Tourists will hold Betty 
their annual summer reunion (official) ; at C 
at Keshena, Wisconsin, on the Menominee Byrd 
Indian Reservation, from August 2 to 8. out | 
E. E. Gill, Tampa, Florida, is secretary. atten 
So 
Ques. I own a trailer that has had sever- my | 
al years’ service and am planning to re- eyes 
model it, adding numerous facilities bark 
including kitchen equipment. I haven't enou; 
mo : yet decided where to place the latter, ex- Ing ¢ 
Photo courtesy Auto Cruiser Co. cept that I want it out of the way. Can you still 
Above, arriving at Eagle Lake Gun Club, Houston, Texas see any objections to building in this sec- she € 


—_ : tion in a forward compartment? , tom 
Pd ‘a = ° 
Below, a day 's training for the dog—a field day for the family P. L.. Toledo, Ohio 
Photo by Silver Dome, Inc. ? : 


Ans. Undoubtedly your trailer was not 
built with allowances for this added weight 
factor either forward or rear. Unless this 
added weight can be counterbalanced 
throughout the remainder of the trailer 
you would probably have difficulty in man- 
aging the trailer on the road. The best 
place to build in this kitchen equipment in 
your case would be in the center, directly 
over the wheels. 


Ques. I have a small, new “trailerette” 
that I would like to use as a “Pooch Pull- until 
man” in the manner of one shown a few be be 
months ago in your magasine. I am inter- ed B 
ested in knowing how to arrange for ven- comp 
tilation. C. L., Knoxville, Tenn. | tail y 
He 
Ans. If there are no openings already know 
provided in your trailer, these will have to credi 
be cut in the shell for proper ventilation, reall; 
preferably one on each side, and another knew 
in the rear. They should be placed high if 1 
enough to prevent direct draft on the dogs, Ju 
and should be screened. Sliding windows, was 
fabric covered, can be added. some 


lik 
(END OF TRAILER DEPARTMENT) ined 
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SMADA BYRD 


(Continued from page 63) 


never carry a bird to anyone but me. | 


| was feeling boyishly enthusiastic and | 


aid; “Now just one last covey between | 
here and the car, and a double apiece— 
how'd that be for a glorious finish? 

Mr. Dickey was supercilious of my en- 
thusiasm. Then suddenly he exclaimed : 
“Well, I’ll be darned! Looks like you 
might get your wish.” 

Queen T was making game beyond a 
ditch just ahead. And our steps quickened 
toward her, as any hunter will under- 
stand, But when we got over there, my 
red dog was nowhere in sight. Queen HY 
kept drawing toward the west. Mr. Dickey 
was very impatient with me for holding 
back. He called for me to come on and 
make that double I’d been talking about. 
aut I let him go on alone. I was betting 
on Byrd. | 

Then, as I stood looking around, won- 
dering where she could be, I saw a very | 
slow movement in the cover ahead to the | 
right as she turned her head to see why | 


Ray Corrigan and Ralph Byrd (in sidecar), enact a thrill- 
ing scene in the Republic Picture, "Dick Tracy". Other 
exciting action takes place on... 


the boss didn’t come on. She was on point. | | 


| looked around for my partner. He and | 
Queen T were far in the distance. It was | 
getting too dark to wait for Bob to get | 
back; so I didn’t even call him. I stepped | 
in and flushed a beautiful covey. They | 
split east and north. I killed one bird | 
clean going straight away, swung and | 
got my double with a nice shot to the 
left. Byrd retrieved them. 

Bob came back when he heard the | 
shooting. I held up my last two birds. | 
He just smiled. But I think he always | 
had a little soft spot in his heart for 
Smada Byrd after that. Queen T had been 
back-trailing the same birds that Byrd 
was pointing all the time. 

Smada Byrd was always individual. | 
After she had been retired from competi- | 
tion I concentrated my field-trial efforts | 
on a little English setter bitch. I entered 
Betty in the Empire State pheasant trials 
at Canandaigua, New York. We _ took 
Byrd along just for company. In a work- 
out before the trials I was giving all my 
attention to Betty. | 

Soon I heard a short, sharp bark to 
my left. It was Smada Byrd, and her 
eyes snapped fire audaciously as_ she 
barked again and said: “Listen, fella, 
enough’s enough. I’m tired of your fool- 
ing all your time away on Betty. I can | 
still beat her on pheasants the best day | 
she ever saw. Now you get on over here | 


| 
to me and let me show you one.” | 


WENT to her as she commanded, and 

she dashed ahead a few steps and froze. 
I flushed her pheasant and fired a blank | 
cartridge. In a minute she found another. | 
After that she was content to have me go | 
on and work with Betty. She understood, 
but she just wanted a little attention. She | 
had more conceit than anything I've ever | 
seen in flesh and blood—human or canine. | 

And always she knew when we were | 
talking about her. Friends would come to 
the house, and it was a pretty sure bet 
I'd soon be talking about her exploits— 
until my wife would remind me I might 
be boring people. And always as I talk- 
ed Byrd's tail would beat the floor in ac- 
companiment, As I’d come to a climax the 
tail would speed up. 

How did she know? Well, dogs always 
know more than people ever give them 
credit for knowing, except the few who 
really love and understand them. Byrd 
knew when I was talking about her, even | 
if I never mentioned her name. 

Just one more illustration. Smada Byrd 
was always restless when young—even 
somewhat so as age crept on. She never 
liked to associate with other dogs. She 





eee an airplane. For airplane engine rocker arms Sinclair 
engineers have developed a special... 


e - e lubricant that has increased flying time between over- 
hauls from 15 hours to more than 400 hours. You also 
benefit... 


EMER AUR RS eae 


- «from the skill of Sinclair engineers when you have 
your car lubricated by your nearby Sinclair dealer. For safe 
driving this summer, keep your car Sinclair=-lubricated. 












4408 YORK ROAD 


Push beyond those places where everyone goes! Fish 
the streams few men have ever tried; plunge into the 
real wild country for a taste of life you'll never forget. 
Wherever you can drive your car, your Autocruiser 
will follow—a cosy, thoroughly enjoyable home com- 
pletely equipped for comfortable living however long 
you want to stay. Be free of transportation schedules 
and staggering travel expense. Autocruiser is a strong, 
expertly designed home-on-wheels—surprisingly rea- 
sonable to buy, extremely economical to operate—and 
it will last for years. Don’t delay another minute; get 
complete details today. 


Branch Showrooms, 1850 B’way at 61 St., N. Y. C. 


+7 AUTOCRUISER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











VAGABOND offers the utmost in comfort 
and convenience for the outdoor man. Every- 
thing for your pleasure and safety is found 
in these smart, modern Coaches. 

Send for descriptive circular 

















VAGABOND COACH MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 GRAND RIVER NEW HUDSON, MICH 





Only *230%= 


for all parts for 
THIS TRAILER 






for 18 ft. body, steel k and coupler; running gear with tires and 
lamps, pump, sink, hardware, heating and cook stove; ventilators, 
i and daybed cushions — 


Co 


ix brakes: roof bows, canvas wadding, mouldings; windows; 


fact everything. 


lete parts catalogue FREE 


Send 25¢ (coin) today for complete, large 
size, easy to read, blue prints. So simple 
any man ly with i» can build this $700 
in, 







trailer — Parts cost $230. Many are building and 
selling them—making quick and easy profits. Why 
not er blue prints tear. 

If you need any ‘‘hard to secure’’ trailer articles of 
any kind—you’|l save money by having our par ta- 
logue—FREE for the asking. 


xAr-A-VAN-D-INDUSTRIES, 2001 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IL 















You are sure of your 
directions, anywhere, 
any time, any weather, 
with a Hull Auto 
Compass. It prevents 
confusion, lost miles and . 
was! expense. This high quality instrument for only 
$2.95 at your dealer soon pays for itself. Two-piece mode 
$1.95. Write for circular. 

HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. BOX 246-L3 
WARREN, OHIO 













RAINBOW Goes STEEL 











HULL AUTO COMPASS 





—and 
it’s 
Larger 
and 
More 
Refined 
$545. 


up. F.0.B. 
K.C., MO. 


Now you can have the Rainbow Trail Coach with steel 

chassis, full width steel body supports and steel exterior. 

They're beauties, too. Masonite models as low as $445. 
Responsible Distributors Wanted 

Rainbow Trailer Co., 3121 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 











e 16 Foot Standard 
e 18 Foot De Luxe 
e 20 Foot Custombilt 











ATHE COMFORTAnOLONVEMENLE 
QF HOME 


Complete Dining Room—Kitchen—2 Bed- 
rooms (bath and lavatory most models) 
—every convenience for happy, care- 
free living at finger tips are yours in 
an Elear Trailer. INVESTIGATE ! 


Beautifully illustrated 
ladly 


Up catalog sent gla - 2 
B on request. TRAILERIZED 


LCAR (4a@'\31 
COACH CO. Gsan7six7 
Dept. A-5, Elkhart, Ind. 
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hated the kennel, and was ashamed an | 
embarrassed to have guests see her ther 
The few times it occurred she would try ty 
hide. Often Byrd would get restless when 
my wife had friends in for bridge, an 
make herself a nuisance by nudging he 
mistress for attention. All Mrs. Lytle would 
ever have to say was this, and it cou 
be spoken in quiet, even tones: “Al right 
now—just take your choice. Either make 
up your mind to lie quiet, or to the kep. 
nel you go.” That’s all there was to i 
But it was enough. Byrd would settle down 
at once and be quiet for hours. 

When recently the end came peace. 
fully for Smada Byrd, she was very olf 
as canines go, but she was living at the 
one and only home she had ever known, 
The American Field carried obituary ay. 
ticles about her in two consecutive issues 
I'd like to quote some of its laudatory 
comment—but why? : 



























| SILVERTIPS OF THE SLIDE 
| COUNTRY 


| (Continued from page 29) 

| ging whistlers from under the rocks. We 
| had come to the right place. 

| How Dick spotted the first silvertip the 
| day after we made camp, how in fading 
| light and with slippery alder brush under. 
| foot 1 perpetrated a clean miss and hud. 
| dled miserably while George tried not to 
talk to me as I deserved, would take ta 
ene to recount here. But on that same 
day opportunity broke her rule and knock. 
|ed twice, and following a short stalk a 
medium-sized grizzly fell to my rifle. 
| The limit on grizzly was two. Here wa 
| a fair measure of success, but the monarch 
| lurking somewhere in this nameless valley 
was still to be found. Let me tell now oi 
how he was sighted, and of the touch 
and-go minutes that ensued. 

Dick and I were together when I shot 
the first grizzly on the camp side of th 
creek. Night had set in with a vengeance 
| before we had skinned our trophy and 
| brought his pelt down to the big spruce 
tree which was both shelter and observa 
tion-point for us. We had our sleeping 
bags, and were to remain here for the 
night. Before the sun was over the peaks 
the next morning we were on the job, 
| watching for bear. 

About 9 A.M., George, who had been 
covering the other two slides, hiked up to 
us with food from the base camp. At the 
| sight of the fine skin spread under the 
spruce he was as delighted as I had been, 
but he was obviously excited over some 































had seen two bears, one of them a fait- 
sized beast feeding within eighty yaré 
of where he crouched alone and by his owt 
| preference unarmed. 

The other bear was some distance away 
| on the slide. It was a veritable monster 
| Too fat or lazy to eat in any but a sittin 
| position, it swung its barrel of a head from 
| side to side as it munched the tender grass 
while George watched with his eyes glue! 
on the enormous forepaw and hind leg i 
the field of his glasses. 

“The smaller one was light-colored, re 
silvery,’ George told us. “But the big 
fellow, he was dark, so dark you coulda! 
mistake him if you saw him.” 

Voiced quietly, those last words wet 
nevertheless impressive. I was to remet 
ber them later, when chance put an ner 
pected quirk into our maneuvers. 

We returned to camp for a meal and? 
clean-up in preparation for the eveniht 
when the prowlers of the slides wot 
again be active. At 4 P.M. we set ott 
the day was June 15—and crossed the ¥# 
ley, so that our scent would not fla 
down on the strong wind that was blowimt 




































news of his own, and broke it quickly. He § 
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George and I stationed ourselves where 
we could overlook the twin slides. Mean- 
while Dick was to circle high into the 
timber behind us to a position from which 
he could keep an eye on the single slide 
across the creek. With all three slides 
under observation, there was nothing we 
could do but wait, shifting position rest- 
lessly and keeping our voices low. 

A few deer came out as daylight waned, 
and began to browse on the slides. Wait- 
ing there, I knew that only once before 
had I felt the same degree of tense ex- 
pectancy. That was on the Aleutian Is- 
lands, where in country far different but 
equally individual I had stalked the Alas- 
ka brown grizzly, largest of the world’s 
bears. So thinking, I reaffirmed my opinion 
that the grizzly, whether brown or silver- 
tip, is truly the most fascinating big-game 
animal of North America. 

“Should be something moving pretty 
soon,” said George at last. 

Sure enough, at 5:45 by my watch, Dick 
signaled from his higher station with a 
soft whistle. We looked up to see him 
peering from the edge of the spruce. He 
had sighted bear! 

Then with our glasses we ourselves 
picked up the huge dark silvertip that 
George had seen the evening before. We 
had perhaps three-quarters of an hour in 
which to work our way within range. In 
the meantime the wind had shifted, and was 
now blowing gently down-valley in our 
favor. 

Dick was scrambling down toward us. 

“Strip and run!” George snapped to me. 

I yanked off my jacket, felt my pockets 
to be sure my ammunition was safe, and 
was away as fast as I could leg it, with 
Dick close behind. When we reached the 
creek, matters were complicated by a 
tangle of brush and many little streamlets. 
Indeed, it took us a good twenty-five min- 
utes to get from the creek to the timbered 
ridge that paralleled the third slide. I 
reached the timber with my breath coming 
short and my heart pounding. A momen- 
tary rest, then we crept to the edge of 
the spruce with the wind still aiding us. 

“There he is,” Dick breathed. And a 
moment later, with disappointment in his 
voice: “But he’s not the big one. He’s the 
other, the light-haired fellow !” 

Now, nature constructs her slides some- 
thing after the fashion of a man-made road, 
high in the crown and with proportionately 
lower edges. Keeping well to the side, I 





AN OTHER John Taintor Foote 
story next month. 











started to work forward on my stomach. 
The light-haired grizzly ambled into a 
gully and out of sight; so I half stood up 
and made for the lee of a minor hump, 
cutting down the original five or six hun- 
dred yards between us. 

_At that very moment the fickle wind of 
high altitudes began to change, wafting 
my scent straight to the bear. No time 
for caution now! When I looked down 
from the vantage-point of the hump, silver- 
tip had got my wind and was skirting the 
alders at a gallop, bound for the spruce. 

Then, just as I lifted my rifle, the dark 
monster seen an hour or so earlier poked 
his head from the brushy cover that had 
Screened him. He was off on the instant, 
shambling swiftly toward the shelter of 
the woods not much more than a hundred 
yards up-slope. 

I let him get clear of the alders. There 
Was still enough light to make effective the 
aperture sight which I prefer to the ’scope 
for daytime hunting. My first shot went 

me, and the second an instant later— 
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but the grizzly did not even stagger in his 
stride. With the knowledge that it must 
be now or never, I sighted for a third shot. 
My rifle cracked whiplike in the cold 
stillness of the valley, but the bear plunged 
on, a black bulk with lowered head and 
swaying shoulders, toward the chaos of 
rock and alder, where no bullet could 
search him out. 

There appeared to be as little chance 
of stopping him as there would be of 
checking an avalanche. I watched him gain 
the low bank at the top of the slide. His 
muscles hurled him forward and upward 
toward safety; then his paws failed him, 
and at the fourth shot he scraped back 
slowly and settled into a nondescript 
mound of flesh and fur. 

Echoes of the last shot were still rico- 
cheting around me as I lowered my rifle. 
Only then did I realize that, with the mad 
dash through the timber and the taut cli- 
max of the moment just over, I was shak- 
ing like a frightened child. It seemed 
unreal, unbelievable. . 

“T got him!” I yelled, and fresh echoes 
woke among the peaks as Dick and George 
shouted their delight as they toiled up to 
me. 

That it had been my good fortune to 
bring down a rare prize I knew well 
enough, but just how rare it was I did not 
realize until we had made a detailed ex- 
amination. The fur was in perfect condi- 
tion—deep black, with a beautiful silver 
shading to the hair—and from tip to tip 
he measured 9 feet. This was one of the 
largest British Columbia grizzlies that the 
guides had ever seen. 

As long as I live, that thrilling half 
hour will remain with me. Hunters’ luck, 
as I have said before, is a curious thing. 
And hunters themselves are queer people. 
In spite of all the hard work and disap- 
pointment, I would not part with even the 
most discouraging of my days in the slide 
country for any price. 


DAWN AT GANDER- 
CLEUGH 
(Continued from page 31) 


air. It was thrilling to watch the brave 
little fellow come down, his silver-edged 
plume held rigidly extended, his body 
flattened out to parachute him to earth. He 
thumped the leaves soundly and pattered 
off, none the worse for Jhis feat. 

I left the last squirrel in peace and, hear- 
ing a jay scolding in a clump of cypress 
trees near by, stalked in that direction with 
ready rifle. The jay was screaming on a 
low limb of a cypress, and just a few feet 
from him was a crouching cat-squirrel, 
gnawing on a cypress ball. On a higher 
limb a black squirrel was similarly occu- 


pied. 

Though the black squirrel is my favorite, 
he was not my first target. The cat-squirrel 
is much craftier than the black; when they 
are found together in the same tree, it is 
advisable to dispose of the smart fellow 
first. Where black, fox- and cat-squirrels 
are encountered in the same or adjacent 
trees, the former pair lay aside their usual 
caution and depend upon the cat-squirrel 
to give the alarm signals. This confidence 
is seldom misplaced, especially in heavily 
hunted areas. The sentinels do not give 
the signal by sound, but merely put on all 
sail for the nearest den tree. The others 
are not slow to comprehend this move, for 
even hunters can instantly sense whether a 
running squirrel is frightened or merely 
traveling in haste. But back to my pair in 
the cypress tree. 

I managed to bring down the cat- 
squirrel, whereupon the black stampeded. 
About ten feet up in the cypress, there was 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Summer or Winter—Mountains or 
Seashore you’ll find no better home on 
wheels than a Kozy Coach. The all steel 
electrically welded chassis is designed 
to lower the center of gravity, prevent 
sagging, eliminate side-sway, assure 
quiet operation and perfect alignment. 
It’s smart in appearance, has clever in- 
novations and the finest appointments. 
Send 10¢ for brochure—‘‘You’re Ahead 
with a Kozy Coach Behind”. 


KOZY COACH CO. 


811 E. Michigan Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








HOTEL COMFORTS by the trout 
stream are only possible with Travel- 
car. Knee-acting wheels and durable 
bridge-truss welded-steel frame safe- 
ly travel any trail—no matter how 
rough. Write for booklet “16 Rea- 
sons Why.” 
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19412 W. 8 Mile 

















parts to transform a sedan 
into a Pullman Car bed for 
$5.00; also available for tu- 
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Sig 2 
Rush 25ce today 
for this big 100 page book 
full of valuable information, 
ideas a Spee for trailer buyers, builders 
and users. Ti how to build Tops, Beds, Cabinets. 


oor 
includes every’ you want—Axles, Hite’ 
Pumps, Stoves, Lights, Windows, Sinks, Toileta /) 
M ‘over 500 items exclusively for build- 
ing and equipping a trailer. Rush 25¢ (coin) today &@ 


-satisfaction itively guaranteed. 
TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-E, Wausau, Wis. 
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East Rides in the West 


UARANTEED by the ranch peo- 
ple as fool-proof, twisted to saddle 
safety, a plumb gentle horse— 
you remember the guarantee after 

picking up a handful of alkali dirt instead 
of the horn of the saddle. Gentle, perhaps, 
but more in the Western sense than the 
Eastern, Many a dude ranch vacationist 
might testify that it is much easier to get 
in wrong with a plain, everyday Montana 
or Wyoming horse than the average horse 
back home. 

Not that it’s a case of “Ride him cow- 
boy” because the ranch people are not at 
all keen to have a guest from the East 
acquire a broken collar bone or a kick in 
the leg. Nor do they encourage the aspira- 
tions of amateur bronc twisters listed upon 
the guest docket. In fact, they do their 
conscientious best to provide safety-first 
mounts. But they may also confidentially 
suggest that, after all, there’s something 
to be said from the standpoint of the 
horse. A cow-pony has pride; so maybe 
there’s something in that. 

The average Western horse is a bit pe- 
culiar. Eastern visitors who have enjoyed 
only a bowing acquain- 
tance with him as yet 
find it advantageous 
to savvy some of his 
ways before swinging 
aboard. Witness the 
unholy row an other- 
wise gentle cow-pony 
or trail horse can stage 
when an uninitiated 
visitor trys to mount 
on his right side instead 
of the customary left; 
or again, the amazing 
speed and accuracy 
with which he can 
plant a kick when the 
victim thereof has 
failed to reassure him 
of innocent intention. 

The horse isn’t 
mean. He is merely 
logical. You develop a 
strong instinct for self- 
defense when you have 
to find your own fodder, sidestep a rattle- 
snake or a badger hole, climb a mountain 
trail on which a single misstep would mean 
a vertical drop of a mile. Considering this 
it is no wonder that the Western horse, 
however friendly of nature he may be, is 
suspicious of the unusual. 

As a visiting dude willing to learn, you 
are impressed by the effortless ease with 
which a cowboy saddles the horse; the 
lightness of touch with which he can heave 


By 
ELON JESSUP 


a forty-pound stock—four times the weight 
of an English saddle. You observe him 
grip with right hand the high horn of his 
saddle, with left hand grasp the front cor- 
ner of its far skirt. There ensues an easy, 
continuous swing—saddle going up and 
over, settling to rest upon a cushioning 
blanket which the cowboy has previously 
smoothed to the horse’s back like a well- 
laundered shirt. 

Your mount is now bridled and saddled, 
standing soulfully still, reins dangling to 
ground—“ground hitched” as they say— 
that clever training strategy no doubt orig- 
inally inspired by the absence of real hitch- 
ing posts upon the plains. Your cowboy 
tactfully suggests that you permit him to 
demonstrate how a Western horse expects 
to be mounted. Otherwise—well, there 
were two or three Eastern folks who 
hadn’t seemed to savvy, with the result 
they’d been left sitting in dust. 


Piswian te for shat a a pee hares trip 


“You hadn’t ought to face forward,” he 
explains. “Nor you hadn’t ought to face 
saddle even, nor grab cantle at all.” The 
right way goes something like this: 

He takes a position close to the horse’s 
left shoulder. You note that he faces to the 
rear, almost directly opposite the way the 
horse is headed. Lifting with left hand 
the dangling reins he grasps with these a 
lock of mane; with right hand turns stirrup 
toward him and then he shoves in ball of 


left foot—the ball and no more, for it 
wouldn’t do to have a foot caught wedged 
if anything went wrong. 

As foot touches stirrup you see the horse 
becoming suddenly alive, seething to get 
under way. To a cow-pony this means what 
the starting gun does to a foot racer. The 
rider’s hand circles upward from stirrup 
to saddle horn as horse takes off. Rider 
engages in a continuous light swing of 
body at first rearward, then upward, over 
and then forward. It is a swing that has 
given rise with some truth to the saying 
that a cowboy, in mounting, wraps him- 
self over his horse like a blanket. 

You are not left long in doubt as to 
what the horse under your saddle con- 
siders suspicious actions. That he most 
heartily resents a popular movie pleas- 
antry, such as a quirting over the withers, 
has been discovered by more than one 
neophyte Westerner with sorrowful re- 
sults. Yet, complex in temperament though 
the cow-pony be, you and he can come to 
understand each other quite well. 

His gregariousness is one point that 
takes some understanding—his craving for 

the company of other 
horses, a craving that 
now and again will 
bear watching. 


HUS, when you 

dismount for a 
short halt and other 
riders go on ahead, you 
find yourself in posses- 
sion of a mighty un- 
happy horse. Even a 
strict ground hitch 
training he may toss 
lightly aside; and, as 
for mounting, you find 
this very much of a 
catch-and-go affair. 
On the other hand, if 
you care to witness a 
streak of stubbornness, 
you will find it by fac- 
ing him and trying to 
pull him by the reins 
after having dismount- 
ed at a gate. The horse will follow through 
meekly if you turn your back to him and 
lead with a gentle haul on the reins, but 
he dislikes intensely to be faced. 

Of the meaning of reins, the horse could 
tell some of his unfamiliar riders quite a 
lot. He could tell them, for example, that 
as long as reins are raised to the saddle 
any self-respecting horse is supposed to 
keep on traveling. Whether or not any 
human being happens to be in the saddle 
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scarcely concerns the horse; he has been 
trained to keep on going. Now and again 
an Eastern visitor, dismounting for the 
moment and neglecting to drop the reins, 
finds this custom a trifle inconvenient. 
Westerners have a habit of riding with 
open reins, and have only to drop them 
to the ground when dismounting. But on 
one point you will find them universally 
emphatic, and that is not to drop reins or 
let go of saddle horn till you stand solidly 
on the ground. They go on to say that 
you can’t be too cautious while mounting 
and dismounting ; that some of the worst 
of riding accidents have occurred during 
these actions. Although it’s not very pleas- 
ant to be thrown from a horse while you 
are in the saddle, the chances are your 
feet leave stirrups freely; which on the 
mount and dismount they may not do. 

If horse and saddle of the West turn 
out to be quite a new experience, no less 
so is the length of the typical Western 
ride, Distances are far; a steady seven- or 
eight-hour pull is by no means unusual. 
In low country much of this means a dog 
trot, in high country most of it a walk. 
One soon discovers that Eastern riding 
form that is commonly associated with the 
Eastern saddle fails to sit very well on 
a Western stock. You may say that the 
essentials of good riding are pretty much 


THE USEFUL SHELTER 
CLOTH 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


HE first consideration in planning a 
camp shelter is protection from rain. 
A variety of simple roofs can be erected 
with a 7- x 9-foot piece of waterproof 
balloon silk or sailcloth. Protection from 
insects and ground crawlers can be taken 


1 Common position of shelter cloth 


Fig. 


care of in the open-roof shelter by a 
cheesecloth cone draped over a tripod of 
stakes or suspended from the roof with its 
edges tucked under the sleeping bag. With 
the shelter cloth you can have a small 
camp fire at the front edge and do your 
cooking under cover and, if very cold 
weather ensues, build a big fire farther 
away from the ridge and put a back-log 
reflector on the far side. 

The best fabric for a shelter cloth is 
sold only by the regular camp cutfitters. 
For a slight cost above a yardage ‘purchase 
of cloth, they will cut and sew it into a 
7- x 9-foot rectangle and insert grommets 
at the corners and at 3-foot intervals. I 
had such a shelter made up from a special 
woven sheeting weighing but 7 ounces per 





INSTANT LIGHTING 


Coleman STOVES 


GAS COOKING SERVICE - ANYWHERE 


Here they are! Coleman Stoves that provide 
ooking service any time and any place. 

ey make and burn their own gas m gaso- 
line... lightinstantly like and cook like gas. 
Rust-proof Everdur metal tanks; speedy fuel- 
sa’ burners. 


CAMP STOVES— 
Miniature gas stoves that give a right-now an- 
swertobig outdoor appetites. Fine for huntins 
fishing, picnicking... where you want plenty 
of well-cooked f in a hurry. Six models t 
fit every cooking need and pocketbook. Fold 
up and carry like a suitcase, with 
everything inside, 
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AOCABIN ~ 


COLEMAN CABIN STOVES—Just the stoves to turn 
cooking into a pleasant, easy in your 
cabin, summer cottage or camp. Provide all 
the fine cooking conveniences of a cit ges 
stove. Fuel-saving, fast-action Band-A-Blu 
Burners. Easy and economical to operate. 
Attractively finished. Made in three 

models, 2- and 3-burner types, 

all reasonably priced. 


COLEMAN TRAILER STOVES—are made es Aad 
auto trailers. Sturdy and compa e up little 
space. Always ready with instant-gas cooking 
service and Better Cooked Foods. Beautiful 
ished in porcelain enamel to harmonize wi 
finest trailers. Five models from which toc 





Coleman Stoves are sold by 30,000 dealers;always 


yard, in a 40-inch width and costing but 
] s one near you where you can get Coleman Lanterns 


little more than half the cost of Egyptian 





hers, 2 arnt and Stoves, and Coleman accessories of all kinds. 

one cloth. This sheeting is the green rot-proof FREE—Write for Free Folders illustrating and 

re- fabric, waterproof and fire-resistant. describing all models of Coleman Camp, 

val For erecting the shelter you will need Coin nt eT Steed Gee satains 
; eee 30 feet of waterproofed braided line, % 

1e to ae : age THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Correct position when ready to mount _ inch in diameter and of 100-pound test. The | Dept.rp533, Wichita, Kans.; W.: 

that variety of shelter set-ups is shown in the | Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada (7533) 

» for the same the world over. Yet, those long accompanying photographs, utilizing trees, = 

ther rides of the West combined with the stock end poles or shears for support. The open 

that saddle necessitate a certain amount of end of this shelter provides a continuous 


will 


slouching that elsewhere might be called 
ragged. You loosen up a good deal and 
shift weight from center, first to one side 
and then to the other. In brief, you ride 


draft, so that the campfire smoke never 
collects under the roof (Fig. 1). The most 
useful set-up is shown in Fig. 2, with the 
rear wall toward the source of the pre- 


Rae: all over the saddle. Only thus, by bringing vailing wind. When set up with one side 

ther rested muscles into play and giving over- edge on the ground and extending upward 

, you worked muscles time to rest, can you stave ata 45-degree angle over poles, it forms 

des off weariness and soreness. , the simple hunters lean-to which is ideal 

pons You soon come to acknowledge the vir- 

mr tues of staying by saddle in place of rising 

itch to the trot, and although the change may 

pee not come easily, it’s worth the effort. You 

e also discover the value of riding with long 

‘and stirrup—not too long, but enough to show 

fs two or three inches of daylight | above 

air, saddle seat when standing straight in stir- 

4. if tups. Nor do you hesitate to stand upright 

at in the stirrups now and then. For that tired 

milk feeling, it helps a lot. t 

foe You can adapt yourself quickly by 

x to watching those around you, then putting 

elle what you see into practice immediately. 

peo Most of the wranglers who accompany Fig. 2 A useful variation 

ugh you on mountain rides and pack trips were : : 

sad practically raised in saddles. They are for the big reflector log fire in front. Ad- 

but Just as much at home on a horse as on ditional poles may be set up at the ends 
their own feet. It is so much second na- and thatched with evergreen boughs. With 

vill ture with them that they may have diffi- the top edge set 6 feet from the ground, 

es culty in explaining just how they go about with a 9-foot slant, we get a floor space 

that it, But if you keep your eyes peeled and of 7 x 5 feet (Fig. 3). 

idle notice carefully how they hold their reins, This cloth is useful not alone as a tent 


| to 
any 
ddle 


mount, dismount, and the like, you will 
soon know the code of the Western horse 
and will be ready for any trip. 


roof and wind-break, but as a pack cloth 
and handy tarp around camp. Set up as an 
A-shaped roof in front of the hike tent 
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Fig. 3 Used as a lean-to 


(Fig. 4), it forms a living roof on a rainy 


For capturing fast action day. If folded the long way, giving a double 


shots like this the National 
Graflex is an ideal camera. 
Light, compact, “just a 


handful’’—it is a real com- | 


panion for the sportsman. 
Economical, too, giving ten 
24,” x 21" pictures from 
an 8-exposure film. Ask 


your dealer to show you the National Graflex | 


—the world’s finest miniature reflex camera! 


Send for our free illustrated catalog describ- 

ing Graflex and Speed Graphic American- 

made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories, 

Paste coupon below on penny post card, if you 

@ wish. Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. FS-4, 

hester, N. Y., U.S. A. 

——— — _—— 

FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 

DEPT, FS-4, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A 

Please send me your free illustrated catalog 

describing Grafiex and Speed Graphic 

American-made Cameras and Accessories. 


NAME_____ 
ADDRESS___ 
City 











FREE! 
TO ALL 
HUNTERS! 
FISHERMEN! 
SPORTSMEN! 


FILSON’S 


Outdoor Garment Guide 
Get Your Free Catalog Today 


Our Latest C. C. FILSON CLOTHING Co. 
Edition 1001 2nd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


SLEEPING BAGS 
AT FACTORY PRICES SAVE 


























GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA, 
Highest Quality y Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, 
windproof, IMPROVED Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper with 
windflap, 72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84’’ when 
used for sleeping. Special features: air mattress pocket, side 
wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact, can be rolled in 30 
seconds. Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same bag with 
Warm Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Ship- 
ped C.0.D. Write for circular. ALL B. 3 GUAE NTEED. 


BAG CO. 1410S.W.HARRISONST., PORTLAND, ORE 





Soothing ... Stainless 


30c AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
| 


sheet 414 by 7 feet, it may be draped over 
the shoulders to serve as a rain cape. 
You can make this at home with an 
ordinary sewing machine. Secure 7 yards 
of fabric 36 inches wide; cut this in lengths 
7 feet long and sew their edges together ; 
overlap the edges for an inch, and sew. Ii 
you have no grommet set available, cut the 
cloth at the corners and at 3-foot intervals 
and sew in %-inch metal rings which can 
be secured at any harness shop. Buy bal- 
loon silk, if possible, but you can make a 
very closely-woven unbleached muslin do, 
and it is available at all dry-goods stores. 
I would waterproof with the lime and alum 
method, as this also renders it spark-proof 


| without adding much to its weight. Aside 
from commercial preparations this old 
Nessmuk formula is the safest to use. 








as usual during the meal. 


Use an ordinary galvanized-iron paii 


ee ns ae rae e 
Fig. 4 Shelter cloth and hike tent 


which holds ten quarts. Fill it with water 
and add 10 ounces of lime and 4 ounces of 
alum; heat and allow it to stand until 
clear. Pour off the clear liquor and put 
your cloth into it, so it will be thoroughly 
soaked. Let it stay there for 12 hours; then 
remove it, rinse in lukewarm water and 
dry. The lime is best secured from a lum- 
ber concern and see to it that the lime 


| is not slack when you get it. 


GOOD COFFEE IN CAMP 


F you are at all doubtful of your abil- 

ity as a cook when it comes to mak- 
ing coffee in camp, try using the drip 
method. With it success is assured. 

Use two clean deep tins or pots, a piece 
of old linen towel or cloth and a length 
of wire or heavy twine. Boil water in one 
pot and place the cloth over the other, 
strainer fashion, allowing it to sag slightly, 
and fasten by running the line or wire 
tightly about it and the pot. 

In the sagging cloth place a heaping 
tablespoon of coffee, preferably ground 
real fine, for each cup required. Remove 
the water from the fire when it is boiling 
briskly and pour it over the coffee on the 
cloth. Use one cup of water for every 
spoonful of coffee. 

For extra-strength coffee, pour the fil- 
tered liquid back into the first pot, then 
a second time over the grounds on the 
cloth. Keep the coffee pot or tin covered 


J. EmM™ett 


SPLITTING WOOD 


HE latest thing in outdoor kinks isn't 
always the best. Old stunts used for 
years by sportsmen and tried by time are 
too valuable to disregard. It is with this 
thought that I am passing on this olf 
method of wood splitting. It is well known 
to most of you, but this is directed to those 
few who don’t know and to the many be. 
ginners. It is something that every man 
who handles an axe should know. 
When you sink your axe into a stubborn 


‘block of wood that won’t split, follow this 


procedure. Leave the axe stuck in the 
wood and swing the axe and wood to. 


gether upside down so that the head of 
the axe strikes first. Use a stump or an- 
other block of wood as a base on which 
to hit the axe. The weight of the wood 
added to the force of the blow will make 
the wood split surprisingly easily. The 
bigger and heavier the block of wood the 
easier it is to split by this method. If you 
have never done this it is time you tried. 

GEORGE Goopwin 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MULLIGAN STEW 


All of my life I have heard of mulligan, It 
seems to be a common term among campers and 
I don’t know what it is. Just what is mulligan? 

Horace A. Locan. 


Ans.—It’s no wonder you don’t know what 
mulligan is. The truth of the matter is that it 
can be most anything depending on the camp 
chef and what ingredients are available. Essen- 
tially, mulligan is a stew with a meat base, to- 
gether with any vegetables or most anything else 
in the camp. Depending on the game in camp, 
one day it may be a squirrel mulligan and the 
next day venison mulligan. 

CAMPING EpiTor. 


SLACKENING GUY ROPES 


Last year I took my first camping-fishing trip. 
My companion was an old hand at it. I noticed 
that in the morning before we left camp for tie 
day’s fishing he slackened all of the ropes around 
the tent. Since then I have wondered just what 
was the purpose of this. Possibly you can tell me 
his reason for doing this. 

Puit Courtney. 


Ans.—This was simply a precaution against 
rain during the day. When canvas or ropes be 
come wet they tighten and shrink considerably. 
In other words, if a shower came along during 
the day when you were absent from camp and 
your friend hadn’t loosened the guy ropes, the 
natural shrinkage of these on becoming wet would 
either strain the tent or pull the pegs out of the 
ground. This is a very good habit for you to 
acquire on future trips. More can be learned 
from watching an old hand at the game than from 
years of experimenting on your own. 

CamPING Epitor. 


THREAD FOR TENT-MAKING 


I am planning to make a 16-foot tent of _10- 
ounce duck, and it is to be machine-sewed. What 
kind of thread would be best for this purpose‘ 
Other tents I have made, using No. 12 and No.$ 
cotton thread have proven unsatisfactory after 
several years’ use. 

Also, what is generally meant by a Western 
bed roll? 

HaMILton Howard. 

Ans.—By far the best thread for making a tent 
is a good grade of linen sail thread. 1 doubt. 
however, whether you can get any of this tha 
can be used on a home sewing machine. If this 
is all you have to work on am wondering 
whether it wouldn’t be better for you to get all 
your material cut and ready and then take it # 
a_sail-maker. 

The Western bed roll is nothing but a few 
blankets rolled up with a tarpaulin on the outs! 

at least, that is what is generally called @ 
Western bed roll. 

CampinG EpITor. 


(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) 
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How to take better photographs when you are 


hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


Ques. What is the most important thing 
to aim for in the taking of still photo- 
graphs? Very often one sees a_ picture 
which instantly catches the attention, and 
yet there may not be any particularly fine 
jechnical quality about it. I have unsuc- 
cessfully tried to analyse some of these 
photographs so that I might improve the 
interest in my own pictures. CF Vio.) 


Ans. Photographs can generally be clas- 
sified under three basic interests: news in- 
terest, human interest or pictorial beauty. 
A photograph of yourself with a world’s- 
record fish that you have just caught does 
not have to contain any 
pictorial beauty to be 
classified as “some pic- 
ture.” The photograph 
reproduced in the cen- 
ter of this page is a 
good example of the 
human interest type of 
picture. It was made 
by ye janitor of this 
page, at the Ringling 
Brothers Circus winter 
quarters at Sarasota, 
Florida. The mere fact 
that two polar bears 
are shown under a 
tropical palm tree is 
novelty enough to give 
the picture an interest 
which would not be 
there if it showed only 
the bears in their cage, 
or merely the tree. As 
to a photograph of pic- 
torial beauty, I do not 
think that needs any 
explanation. 

When you are mak- 
ing a photograph it 
may be well to ask 
yourself just what type 
of picture it is you are 
taking, or if it actually contains a great 
amount of any of these three basic in- 
terests. If it doesn’t, then try to arrange 
things so that it does; and if it is just an- 
other useless snapshot, why bother. to 
waste the film? 


Ques. I am planning a rather extensive 
fishing trip this summer by canoe. I may 
never be able to make another trip of this 
sort and am particularly desirous of get- 
tmg a complete set of photographs while 
enjoying it. As we will have several rather 
bad places to pass on one of the streams, 
there isa good chance of getting the films 
wet. I am exceedingly anxious to take 
every precaution against damaging my 
negatives. What do you advise? (R. B.) 


Ans. Although this advice has been 
given before by ye janitor, it is well worth 
Tepeating. Whether you use a movie cam- 
era or a still camera, and whether the films 
are rolls or film packs, the Eastman Kodak 
Company will supply you with special tin 
containers for just this purpose. They can 

procured to take one or more rolls or 
packs, When you start on your trip, secure- 
ly tape the lids of these cans. As an extra 


precaution, you can also “paint” the taping 
with melted candle wax. As soon as you 
take an exposed package of film out of 
your camera, replace it in one of the tins 
and generously paint it with melted candle 
wax. I suggest candle wax because it is 
very easily carried with your duffle and is 
easily melted and applied. In this way your 
film containers can be dropped into water 
and no damage will be done to the nega- 
tives. Always take tin film containers on 
such a trip. 


Ques. During the past winter I have 
been quite successful in taking flashlight 


The appeal of a photograph is due to the news interest, human interest or 
pictorial beauty which it contains 


photographs. Now that summer is here 
and I can indulge in my favorite pas- 
time of fishing, I plan to make some night 
pictures over the weekend trips which I 
frequently take. Is there any difference in 
making indoor and outdoor flashlights and 
if so, please explain? (W. I. S.) 


Ans. There is a great deal of difference 
between making flashlight pictures indoors 
and outdoors. The average indoor picture 
is made in a room which has light-colored 
walls, and they not only have high photo- 
graphic quality but also reflect the flash- 
light, thereby tremendously increasing the 
quality of the results. The average outdoor 
night picture, however, is made under quite 
adverse conditions. The background is usu- 
ally of intense blackness and not only ab- 
sorbs a high amount of the flashlight but 
provides nothing to either reflect or catch 
the light. Normally one should use a 
stronger flashlight for such pictures. For 
nice results, use a flash just strong enough 
to bring out the object in question regard- 
less of the background, for, after all, it is 
a picture with a night effect that is desired 
and if you were to light it up with the in- 


tensity of daylight you might as well take 
the photograph in the daytime. 


Ques. Why don’t the motion picture 
theaters run more short films on wildlife, 
travel, etc., such as they used to do? Asa 
devotee of the outdoors, I greatly miss this 
type of film and have wondered why they 
have stopped running them. CSR Es. 5) 


Ans. The double-feature program in 
most theaters has greatly decreased the 
showing of all short films. If you object to 
sitting through a necessarily cheaply made 
“second feature” and would prefer to see 
one film feature and some high-class short 

subjects of the charac- 
ter you refer to, then 
why don’t you get all 
your friends to make 
such a demand to your 
local theater manager ? 
Aiter all, the theaters 
run what they think 
their patrons prefer. 
Maybe they are wrong 
—then tell them so! 


Ques. Is it possible 
to make Kodachrome 
Type A natural-color 
motion pictures indoors 
with the use of photo- 
flood lamps? If so, 
docs it require any spe- 
cial filter, and how 
much more light is re- 
quired than when using 
black and white film? 

(B. McD.) 


Ans. Kodachrome 
Type A natural-color 
film, either movies or 
stills, can be made in- 
doors with photoflood 
lights. No special filter 
is required and the 
same additional pro- 
portion of artificial light is required as you 
allow when taking pictures outdoors. In- 
doors, however, it is best to use a flat 
light on your subject. 


Ques. Is it possible for me to make 
colored lantern slides from my _ photo- 
graphs? How are they made and how 
colored? (K. N. N.) 


Ans. If you do your own developing and 
printing of ordinary still pictures, there is 
no reason why you should not make lan- 
tern slides and color them yourself. It 
would, however, require more space to ex- 
plain this than I have at my disposal on 
this page. I suggest that you go to your 
public library and refer to any one of the 
standard books on photography, or pur- 
chase one of the inexpensive publications 
on the subject. How to Make Good Pic- 
tures by Eastman Kodak Company is rec- 
ommended. 


Ques. How are slow motion films 
made? (O. McD.) 


Ans. These are made by running the 
camera from four to eight times faster 
than when taking normal speed films. 





Just before 
. you shoot, 
point a WESTON 
Exposure Meter at 
the scene or sub- 
ject to be photo- 
graphed. The meter instantly measures the 
reflected light, and gives you the correct 
camera settings. Then... 


Set your camera 
as indicated on 
the WESTON Meter, 
and take your picture. 


You’ll have correctly | 
exposed negatives... | 
whether you’re shoot- | 


ing indoors or out... 

and no matter what 

kind of camera or film 
is used. On sale at all photo dealers. Litera- 
ture on request. 


WESTON 


Exposure 
Meter 


Po oe oe ow ow we we wr ee es = 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
635 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meter. 
Name 
Addrese 
City 
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AIRO MATTRESS 


Supreme Comfort anywhere! 


On the ground, under canvas, in cabin or cottage, 
trailer or boat — the famous double- - 
tufted air cells give full resilience 

without that trembling wobble. No 

springs needed. Light, tough, easy 

to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 

ately priced. We also make cushions 

for autos, boats, camps, etc. Book- 

let FREE. 

TRAILER OWNERS: Ask for special booklet de- 
scribing “‘Dual-AIRO” the marvelous new trailer 
mattress. Don't wait; write TODAY. 
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DAWN AT 
GANDERCLEUGH 
(Continued from page 69) 


a huge fork which held an accumulation 
of leaves and twigs half as large as a 
barrel. Into this formidable cover dived 
my dusky friend. At intervals twigs moved 
as if the rascal, not satisfied that he was 
already securely hidden, kept burrowing 
deeper in the mass. He gave me every in- 
dication that he was through for the day. 
For all his pains, however, it was quite 
likely that his curiosity would soon bring 
him out for a peep. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then a 
suspicious projection showed at the top of 
the heap. Almost instantly it disappeared, 


| but it was my cue to get the rifle up and my 


finger on the trigger. The bead rested 
squarely on the point where the projection 
showed, and as I stared patiently through 
the sights the squirrel himself climbed right 


| up into the circle of the peep. There was 


nothing to do but move the rifle a bit and 
squeeze the trigger. 


O more squirrels could I find, though 
sign was plentiful. Under three huge 


| ry 
; pin-oaks I came upon a story that no one 
| could explain. Under one tree the ground 


was literally carpeted with acorn husks and 
bits of meats. Not an acorn had been dis- 
turbed on the other two trees. Why this 
preference for a particular tree? Is it be- 
cause some oaks bear sweeter acorns than 


| others of the same species? There seems 


no more reason for this than there is for 
the fact that squirrels will at times forsake 
a greatly relished diet of hickory and beech 
nuts and gorge themselves on small, acrid 
live-oak acorns or poplar, cypress or tupelo 
balls. Undoubtedly the wise little fellows 
know not only what is good for them, but 
also how much of it. 

With such thoughts I busied myself and 


| deeper and deeper into the solitudes made 


my way, treading dim aisles where even 


State | | at high noon the light seeps through but 


faintly. The soft, sphagnum moss at the 
base of a giant cypress lured me, and I sat 
down and leaned back against the welted 
trunk, breathing in great lungsful of the 
crisp October air. In a few moments the 
little creatures of the swamp ignored me, 
and I observed them at work and play. 
Goldfinches chittered ; lizards darted along 
moldering logs; a solitary ibis flapped 
awkwardly by, heading for a distant brake. 

I heard and identified the voices of the 
swamp. Then a familiar sound, emanating 
from a gum snag behind me, brought my 
thoughts back to sterner business. There 
was no sign of life on the snag, yet it 
harbored a swamp gamin. He was growl- 
ing throatily, no doubt hidden from view 
by the rugged bole. He had spotted me, 
had watched me suspiciously and decided 
that I was harmless and would perhaps 
not resent a little bullying. He kept up his 
grumbling for ten minutes, and then sud- 
denly whisked around the tree, low down 
on the trunk, barking furiously and jerking 
his tail violently. 

“Oh, there you are,” thought I. “Well, 
just try that again’—getting the rifle into 
position. 

But he was a foxy fox-squirrel, and an 
eye and ear were all he offered me, peeking 
occasionally from different vantage-poimts. 
Came then more growling and the click of 
claws on rough bark as he went up the 
farther side of the tree. My patience finally 
gave out, and when he peeped at me saucily 
through a fork the rifle spoke to him. But 
it was no go and the set-to was ended. The 
squirrel just disappeared. 

While squirrel shooting is best done 
alone, with the result that the sport suffers 
for loss of companionship, the distant 


cracking of a companion’s piece is a meay 
of communication easily understood 

hunters familiar with each other. Seth ha 
been my companion on so many hunts tha 
his luck, or lack of it, was easily read from 
his firing. And knowing further the ¢ 

of country over which he prefers to hunt, 
it was fairly clear to me just where he 
was. He had done his share of the firing 
on this morning, and he had as many of 
more squirrels than graced my sack, 

I shaped my course toward his supposed 
position and had almost reached a certain | 
low swale in which I expected to find him 
when movement in a hoary old tupelo 
caught my eye. Five cat-squirrels were 
frisking upon it. A closer inspection showed 
them to be only half-grown; so I laid my 
rifle across my arm and stalked up close 
to the tree. 

There are men who will kill every young 
squirrel they can find, excusing the act 
upon the ground that they are delicioys 
morsels. As they are unsuspicious, it js 
sheer murder to work on them. It was 
heart-warming to find Seth, his rifle by 
his side, seated on a log at the foot of the 
tupelo, watching the little fellows frolic, 
One of the young rascals came down the 
tree to within a few feet of Seth and 
brazenly gave him the once-over, He 
whisked his little plume and attempted one 
of those throaty growls that old black 
squirrels affect. It was a weak effort, and 
Seth grinned. Back up the tree went the 
little fellow, evidently with this message: 
“There’s a tough yegg down there. All 
hands below!” Shortly the youngsters dis- 
appeared in a cavernous hole in the tree, 

I found Seth had accumulated five squir- 
rels. It turned out that the story of my 
three disgraceful: misses was not without 
its sequel. Seth said he had found three 
Squirrels in a cypress. He had missed his 
first shot, and all three squirrels had timed 
their departure from the tree via the same 
limb, so that he was able to load his 
rifle and salute each one in almost the same 
spot with three more misses. We laughed 
these matters off and chalked the morning 
down as a successful one. 


IN QUEST OF IVORY 


(Continued from page 23) 


It seemed as though every bone in my 
body was being crushed to pulp. I shall 
never forget those awful moments, when 
I expected to have a tusk pierce my body, 
or to be flung to the ground and pounded 
into a bloody mess. 

And then the inexplicable happened. Just 
as I was losing consciousness I found my- 
self sailing through the air, to land on all 
fours within a few feet of a huge vine- 
clad tree growing at the edge of the for- 
est. Although I was sick and aching all 
over, the thought of being pounced upon 
again by that berserk killer spurred me on 
to accomplish the seemingly impossible. 

I crawled to the foot of that tree and 
climbed to a limb well out of reach of 
further molestation. From that vantage 
point I witnessed the amazing spectacle of 
a mortally wounded elephant stamping my 
good gun into the ground. The suddet 
change of hostilities, from my person t0 
the rifle—the indirect cause of its suffer 
ings—had undoubtedly saved my life. 

The climax to our encounter material 
ized with the startling abruptness charac 
teristic of most jungle tragedies. With 
final trumpet of defiance the real king 0 
the forest sagged to his knees and a few 
moments later rolled over on his side 
Then the excitement that had fortified mt 
during the final act of that unique dram 
left me faint and exhausted. ; 

I realized that unless I descended with 
alacrity from my perch I would take 
nasty fall. Somehow I achieved the moft 
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DO YOU WANT TO 
SEE SOMETHING 
| AMAZING? 


The Chetah, or hunting leopard, of 
Asia and Africa is the fastest animal 
on earth—for a short distance. (One 
has been clocked at 103 feet per 
second, which is 70 miles per hour!) 
For many centuries the Chetah has 
been used by the rulers and nabobs 
of Persia and India to catch deer. A 
couple of years ago Mr. Woolworth 
Donahue brought one back from 
Africa, and succeeded in training it 
to perform like a bird dog. And Mr. 
Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher of 
Field & Stream, made a motion pic- 
ture of this animal performing. This 
is beyond any doubt the most re- 
markable motion picture of its kind 
ever made; and the most thrilling 
entertainment that could be provid- 
ed for any club meeting or for a 
party given to your shooting pals. 
The performance of this cat, finding, 
springing and retrieving pheasants, 
and retrieving ducks, like a well- 
trained dog must be seen to be be- 
lieved. He goes after the birds like 
the well-known streak of greased 
lightning. By all means get this pic- 
ture. It is one of the famous 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures of 


Hunting and Fishing 


39 wonderful motion pictures of shooting 
and fishing, made at a total cost of well 
over $75,000—many made very recently. 

Sportsmen’s clubs and other clubs have 
for years found the Field & Stream pictures 
the most valuable of all entertainment fea- 
tures for their meetings. 

‘They are being booked fast for fall and 
winter meetings. Act now to be sure of 
getting what you want when you want it. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


| FIELD & STREAM 
| 515 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
| tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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dignified route. But the effort proved disas- 
trous, for the moment I reached the ground 
I fell in a heap at the foot of the tree. 

I returned to consciousness as Juma 
poured the contents of a water bottle down 
my throat. Gasping and spluttering, I 
managed to sit up, the effort causing me 
great pain. The relief depicted on Juma’s 
face at my sudden interest in life curtailed 
somewhat the tirade of abuse hurled at 
him for the drastic first-aid treatment 
meted out to me. 

With the assistance of Juma and the 
tracker I got to my feet; but when I tried 
to walk, disaster overtook me again. I col- 
lapsed in agony. Realizing that I was 
badly hurt, I immediately sent the tracker 
for porters and the necessary impedimenta 
for my removal to camp. Then Juma made 
me as comfortable as possible against the 
tree that had recently proved such an ex- 
cellent refuge. After a while he brought 
me my .470. The stock and triggers were 
badly smashed; otherwise the rifle didn’t 
seem greatly harmed. 

And now, I think, is the opportune mo- 
ment to make a few suggestions for the 
benefit of prospective hunters, the same 
being the result of lessons I have learned, 
before and after the incident just described. 

(1) Don’t undertake your initial hunt- 
ing trip alone, if after dangerous game. 
(2) Don’t hunt dangerous game in East 
Africa or Uganda during the season when 
the grass is in its tallest and heaviest 
growth. If you do, you must be prepared 
to face the consequences. (3) When hunt- 
ing solo, be sure you engage the services of 
a thoroughly trustworthy gun-bearer. (4) 
See that your supply of ammunition is 
fresh. (5) When after dangerous game, 
use nothing smaller than a .318, preferably 
a .470 or a .577—the heaviest bore you 
can most conveniently handle. It would 
seem that two shots in the face, at ten 
yards’ range, from my .470, firing a car- 
tridge containing an 80-grain charge of 
cordite and driving a 500-grain bullet, 
would have stopped that wounded ele- 
phant, but they didn’t. 

The sun was setting when the porters 
put in an appearance, and by that time a 
touch of ague had augmented my miseries. 
My boys hastily constructed a serviceable 
stretcher out of poles and blankets. Then, 
after I had detailed a few porters to re- 
main behind to help Juma chop out the 
tusks, we set out for camp. It was a 
wretched journey. e 

At about 10 P.M. my stretcher-bearers 
limped into camp. I managed to take a lit- 
tle soup, and shortly afterward, with the 
help of my personal boy, I turned in. 


UMA and the porters arrived about mid- 

night with the tusks. They were a mag- 
nificent pair, weighing eighty and eighty- 
two pounds respectively. I remember that 
the sight of them bucked me up quite a 
bit. During that long night I had plenty 
of time to think about hunting, with its 
attendant pleasures, hardships and haz- 
ards. I even asked myself if it were worth 
while. Finally I decided it was. 

Dawn found my safari started on the 
long trek to Mabundi. By making forced 
marches, the evening of the fifth day I 
was being patched up by a medical officer 
visiting there. His diagnosis of my in- 
juries included a fractured collar bone, 
several fractured ribs and a fractured 
right thumb. He could not ascertain 
whether I had received any internal in- 
juries. To add to those discomforts, I had 
developed a bad attack of malaria, due, no 
doubt, to cold and shock. So I was rushed 
to Namasagali, where I was put on the 
train for Entebbe. From Entebbe I was 
taken to the hospital in Kampala. About 




















three months later I was quite fit again, 
and planning my next safari. 
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@ How wonderful it is to be able to keep 
both the action and the color of never-to- 
be-forgotten scenes! You can do this with 
the new palm-size Filmo which uses the 
economical new 8 millimeter film. Sim- 
pler to use than many still cameras. Just 
sight through the spyglass viewfinder, and 
what you see, you get ... life-size, in full, rich 
color or brilliant black-and-white movies. 

Filmo slips into your pocket—is the 
smallest, handiest high-quality movie cam- 
era made. You get the same uncompro- 
mising precision workmanship that makes 
Hollywood prefer Bell & Howell profes- 
sional equipment . . . a camera capable of 
theater-quality movies. Only $49.50, with 
F 3.5 lens for indoor and outdoor movies, 
at reliable stores everywhere. 

Shall We Mail This Booklet? How easily, 
inexpensively, you can have your own 
movies is told in ‘‘How to Make Inexpen- 
sive Personal Movies.” Mail the coupon. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
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Concerning Vacations Aboard 


$6 T’S a funny thing,” a boating official 
said to me recently, “that even to- 
day owners of motorboats seldom 
undertake long cruises in vacation 
time. The young chaps who ply paddles in 
canoes and kayaks are still the ones who 
go places.” 

“Yes, I know it,” I told him. “I’ve 
noticed it for years, but only recently 
did I learn the reason. I used to think it 
was because a lot of power boat men 
didn’t realize the dependability of the mod- 
ern marine motor and were afraid of get- 
ting too far from home. It seemed to me 
that it was a kind of hang-over idea from 
the days of the old naphtha launch. 

“Now, I know better, because in recent 
years men who know so little about en- 
gines that they take their steady per- 
formance as a matter of course, have been 
using motorboats successfully. The real 
reason is that motorboat men are sub- 
consciously afraid of getting into sections 
where they can’t obtain gas and oil.” 

This attitude—and it is widespread 
among the timid-to-distance motorboat 
owners—is wholly without justification 
today. It dates back to the days when 
roadside gas stations were few and far 
between, and practically unknown on the 
waterfront unless a highway ran along 
the water’s edge. 

Not for a moment would I be reckless 


The Matthews “46”, a modern 


Water touring is as easy as 
highway travel 


enough to assure a skipper contemplating 
a long cruise that he can start out at ran- 
dom and find a fuel station in easy reach 
whenever his tank runs low. Fact is, I 
hope such a condition never becomes a 
reality, because 1 would not want a gas 
station as the main object in every view 
of our shorelines. 

But in the past few years gas com- 
panies have been establishing water-side 
supply stations for motorboats far and 
wide, and one can be reasonably certain 
that in every town or village situated on 
or near the water, gas can be easily ob- 
tained. Even if there is not a hose handy 
at the dock, it is surely no unendurable 
hardship to carry a can or two of gas a 
few hundred yards. And if this is too 
tough an experience, one can always land 
at a village, inquire for the nearest gas 
station on the road, and get someone with 
a car to deliver the cans to the dock. 

Another item which, I think, restrains 
many owners of small runabouts and out- 
board craft from undertaking long cruises 
during their vacations, is that they possess 
no overnight accommodations aboard. 
This is no great handicap if one wishes 


a 


fishing cruiser 


to make a water touring trip. It is to be 
supposed that he has examined his charts 
beforehand, as he would his road maps if 
he were starting out on a motor tour by 
land. Knowing where one is going is a 
fairly important item. 

It is an easy matter to learn what kind 
of inns or hotels are available at a given 
town or village on the itinerary. Also, it 
is not difficult to learn what accommoda- 
tions there are for mooring your boat 
overnight. If this information cannot be 
had from fellow boatmen, a line of inquiry 
to the postmaster or the ‘chamber of com- 
merce will bring the data. 


HE man who owns a boat with a re- 
liable power plant—and no one should 
tolerate any other sort in this day and age 
—is missing a lot of fun and a new experi- 
ence if he does not plan such a vacation. 
Did I hear a voice from the back row, 
mentioning expense? Well, not being in 
the philanthropist class myself, I thought 
about that too before I began distance 
cruising. If your boat is a cruiser or has 
a cockpit in which you can make yourself 
comfortable on an air mattress or a batch 
of kapok cushions, you are reasonably in- 
dependent of a landing place. Extra water, 
gas and oil can be carried along in small 
quantities, too. The big item is a heavy 
anchor and a lot of good line so that you 
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can hold the boat in a swift current or a 
hlow, without uneasiness during the dark 
hours. . ae 

Food can be carried easily in some com- 

ct form if the space is small. For a 
jong time I believed my first motorboat, 
the good ship “Cockroach”, was too small 
for distance cruising. She was 18 feet 
jong; a flat bottom rowboat model with 
a tiny deck forward, a coaming about the 
cockpit, an ancient, one-cylinder engine 
sticking up in the middle, and a canvas 
canopy top. Then I found that under the 
cross seat I could fit a little chest in which 
I could carry food enough to last a week, 
if it had to. Under the little deck I carried 
my frying pan, stew pan and one-burner 
stove, held securely on little wooden racks 
I built on the sides. Hinged boards across 
the seats gave me a flat surface for my 
army bed roll at night, and the side cur- 
tains which snapped onto the coaming 
gave me privacy of a sort. A quart of oil 
and gallon tin of gasoline, and I was 
ready for a long journey once the fuel 
tank was filled. 

Fun? I doubt if I’ve ever had more fun 
than with that simple, inexpensive little 
outfit. It wasn’t exactly pink-tea cruising, 
but it was one wonderful vacation. Later 
I added an army pup-tent to my equip- 
ment, so I could sleep ashore at pleasant 
camping places, and a little canoe served 
as a dinghy. 


HAT was a long time ago, when small 

motorboats were few. Nowadays, with 
the outboard engine developed as it is, with 
outboard hulls of every conceivable model, 
one or two fellows somewhere between 
15 and 50 years of age can have a swell 
time cruising in this way. 

If you get tired of your own or your 
pal’s cooking, you can put in at a small 
town and have a country-cooked meal. 
Or you can plan your voyage so that you 
can eat all your meals ashore. You will 
find many attractive camp sites en route. 

But be sure not to do what I once did 
while creeping along shore on a foggy 
night looking for a landing place. It was 
back in canoe days, and two of us were 
cruising with a pup-tent for sleeping pur- 
poses. We came to a nice sandy beach; 
landed, found a bit of grass beyond, 
pitched our tent in the heavy fog and were 
soon sound asleep. Next morning we 
found ourselves encamped on the court- 
house lawn of a neat little village! 

The title for this diatribe might seem 
to be, “An Old Man Dreams of Youthful 
Days”. But it isn’t true, quite yet. I may 
not still be canoeing or camping on court- 
house lawns, but I still get my boating 
every season. And on a cruise, a little 
fishing adds to the enjoyment, if not to 
the larder. In my own case, I always pre- 
fer the taste of fish I’ve caught myself 
to any I can buy at a store. 

If you decide to try such a trip, for 
pity’s sake do it sensibly. Don’t just start 
out, without charts or maps, without 
knowledge of supply points for food and 
fuel and other things you will require to 
make the trip enjoyable. And go, if you 
can, to some fairly isolated portion of the 
river or shore, so you can get a good whiff 
of the woods and meadows and forget all 
the troubles you left back home. You will 
have to do this if you plan your trip right 
and conduct it efficiently. The simple little 
details of living, which we do not have 
to think about at home, assume vast im- 
portance, and the diversion is a mental 
tonic any doctor will prescribe. 

_ Pairing up with some equally enthusias- 
tic boatman is to be recommended, if your 
craft is large enough. You can divide up 
the general responsibilities, and enjoy the 
satisfaction of having someone to be remi- 
tscent with when your cruise is ended. 


STARTING THE 
OUTBOARD 
By Thomas P. Lake 


ETTING a balky outboard motor to 
purr contentedly on even a cold morn- 
ing is not difficult if a few essentials are 
kept in mind, and no mistakes are made. 
The outboard motor is radically differ- 
ent from the motorcar engine, and most 
people make the mistake of trying to apply 
to outboards all the technique of starting 
they learned on cars. 

The outboard motor is oiled by the 
same fluid it burns—lubricating oil con- 
tained in the gasoline. The resulting fluid 
is thin, or lacking in viscosity compared 
with the oil in the crankcase of a motor- 
car. One of the first results of this 
thinness of oil becomes apparent when an 
outboard is turned over for the first time 
after having stood for a while. The motor 
turns over easily, for compression is weak. 
The oily gasoline, being thin, has drained 
from the cylinder walls and from the 
piston rings, and considerable air leaks 
by. Reference is made to well-used motors, 
of course, for this loss in initial compres- 
sion is not noticeable in new motors. If 
the motor is choked sufficiently to coat 
the walls with oil (and gas) in sufficient 
quantities to seal the rings and build up 
the compression to the ring point, it is 
very likely that the spark plugs will have 
a nice, juicy coat of oil on the points. 

One of the simplest ways to start a 
balky outboard motor is to first remove 
the spark plugs and squirt a teaspoonful 
of good engine oil (a tablespoonful for 
large motors) into each cylinder. Turn 
the motor over a few times, without the 
spark plugs, and without trying to choke 
the motor. After the oil is nicely spread 
over the walls and the piston rings are 
functioning as they should, replace the 
spark plugs and start the motor in the 
usual way, always remembering to choke 
the carburetor as little as possible. 

Many operators are in the habit of tak- 
ing out the spark plugs and priming with 
gasoline. If they will use oil the next time, 
they will be surprised at the ease with 
which their motor takes hold. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHANGING THE WATERLINE 


Motor Boat Epitor: x4 

have installed a new engine in my cruiser 
and find that she now rides lower in the water in 
the after parts and higher in the bow. This engine 
gives more power and the boat is somewhat 
faster, but even at anchor in calm water she 
now is lower in the stern, and the waterline aft 
is submerged. 

The rounded bilge of the boat makes the chang- 
ing of this line most difficult. Can you give me 
any directions about how to go about making up 
a new waterline? 

Roy B. Barker. 


Ans.—When the boat is riding at anchor in 
calm water, measure the vertical difference be- 
tween the old waterline in the after stations and 
forward. I presume you want to restore the 
former appearance to the boat in this line. How- 
ever, while you are changing the waterline, you 
might consider raising it higher than it has here- 
tofore been, thus keeping any oil line or other 
deposit from the water’s surface on the under- 
body coat, leaving the white paint clean. 

You should make these measurements at short 
and regular distance throughout the length of 
the hull. When you have decided the height above 
the water that you wish the new waterline to be, 
you will have to have the boat on a cradle to do 
the job. Then take a furring strip or even lath 
and attach it lightly as a marker, with small 
nails driven half in. Stand off to see that it is 
straight throughout. Then take a large nail or 
the handle end of a file and draw a deep line 
in the planking along the lath. This line should 
be deep enough to be discernible even under a 
number of coats of paint. To separate the two 
coats, the side paint and the bottom paint, a good 
way is to use tough paper sticking tape as is 
done in automobile paint shops. 

. fotor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 





Sailing 
Folding Kayaks - Kayak Assembling 
Kits— Canoes —- Children's Playboats 
~ Rowboats— Racing Sculls —ice 
Accessories. 


New Reduced Prices. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 


152 EAST 129" ST. Complete Cut-to-Fit 


Assembling Kits 








Refilling an outboard on high seas is 
not only next to impossible—it is un- 
necessary. Install a large, permanent 
gas tank—and let an inexpensive Auto- 
pulse Electric Pump automatically 

4 d tor as needed. 








New Air Cooled 
MARINE MOTORS 


Single Cylinder—Four Cycle—Timken 
Roller Bearing—Outboard Magneto— 
Easy Starting—Direct Driven Propeller 
Complete installation including propeller, propel- 
ler shaft, coupling, strut, stuffing box, and rud- 
der ready to mount in boats. Sizes ranging from 
% to 5 H. P.—3 H. P. heavy duty model selling 
as low as $69.75. Other prices and information 
on request. 

S. M. S. Engineering Co., West Allis, Wisconsin 














BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD’S 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
“say BOAT! 


Build this light, tough, 
orthy le 


where by 
trouble-free. More rh 
miles per gallon. MEAD'S perfecte 
ribbed, cut-to-fit Construction Kit guarantees 
suc ul assembly, quickly, easily, econom- 
ically. Rush dime for details! MEAD GLIDERs, 
15 S. Market, Dept. F-87, CHICAGO, 


CARRY AMAZING 
FOLDING BOAT 
LIKE LUGGAGE yas ene ey rae 


minutes. Can't sink. Used on Navy Seaplanes. 5 new models, 
10’ and 12’ square stern rowboat, 10’, 13’ and 16’ canoe. 
Handles Outboard Motor. New low prices. Circular free. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. F Glen Cove, N. Y. 


New 
OK-2 





B&E PORTO BOATS 
are LIGHT, COM- 
PACT, RIGID, SEA- 
WORTHY. Roll into 
one small bundle. 
Take anywhere you or 





ACME Folding Boats 
ight, rugged, ligh ight boats that you can carry in your 


Ir u to set up without 
tools in afew minutes. Complete line—canoes. square sterns for ow 





Strong, t 
ear, on your running board, or on your shoulder. Sim 


motors. Both canvas and plywood models. Marketed world wide for 45 
years. Money back guarantee. Write! 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
18 Pine St., Mi . » U. 
Canadian Distributors— Peterborough vanoe Ce., Peterborough, Ont. 





PENN YAN BOATS 
Lorene 


11 &ST. PENN YAN, N.Y. 
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“Parallelism” in Gun-Design 


INGSHOOTING is not an old 

sport. Wingshooting is a young 

sport—much younger I suspect 

than some of our best fairy tales 
and nursery rhymes. Indeed I shouldn't 
be at all surprised if, when Baby Bunting’s 
daddy went a-hunting for that famous 
rabbit-skin, that daddy not only potted the 
unfortunate bunny as a sedentary target, 
but subsequently felt proud enough of this 
dirty trick to make a silly (and apparently 
ageless) rhyme about it. 

According to authentic estimate, game 
wasn’t shot flying until somewhere around 
1760. This would make wingshooting how 
old? Let me see—well, call it a little 
less than two centuries in round numbers. 
Or take the lives of two extra-hardy 
individuals and lay them end to end and 
you come near spanning the period in 
which furred and feathered game has been 
taken on the lam with the scatter-gun. 

Yet no doubt many feel today that the 
art of wingshooting is about as old as it 
ever will get—as regards improvement in 
shotgun design. 


Some guns can be pointed; 
others must be aimed 


now more with making the shotgun shoot 
better, rather than with making further 
improvement in the shotgun itself so that 
the individual can shoot better. 

Such a point in shotgun design (as will 
augment the skill of the user of the gun) is 
presented here in this Department this 
month. This point has to do with what I 
call, for lack of a better name, parallelism 
in gun-design. 

By parallelism I mean that quality in- 
herent in a good gun which enables the 
shooter to point it “instinctively” at an 
obiect, without the necessity of making a 
secondary conscious check-up on align- 
ment to see that the gun really is pointed 
at the object he wishes to hit. 

Of course, when we speak of pointing a 
gun “instinctively’—actually there is no 
such thing. Our “instinct” to point ac- 


from earliest babyhood—is definitely an 
acquired trick. 

Since most of us have at least 10 to 12 
years’ training in arm, hand and finger- 
pointing before we ever touch a gun—it 
stands to reason that we should develop 
much more rapidly as wing-shots (when 
finally we do take up shooting) if the de- 
sign of our gun is such that it enables us 
to take advantage of previous training in 
natural pointing which we have slowly de- 
veloped from babyhood. 

In other words, the ideal gun should be 
so designed in contour, weight and bal- 
ance, that with a minimum of training, the 
shcoter will point it as unerringly as he 
has been pointing with arm, hand and 
finger during the 10- to 12-year period 
before he ever touched a gun. 

The Editor of this Department had been 
shooting in the field for quite a few years 
before he put an autoloading shotgun to 
his shoulder for the first time. When he 
did shoot an automatic on that first occa- 
sion (on a skeet field) he was struck with 
a sort of questioning amaze- 
ment that the shot had got 





As to this point of view, 
I beg to differ. I feel the 
refining process of gun-de- 
sign will go on and on—so 
that by the time another 
century or so has rolled 
around, even then there may 
still remain room for im- 
proving certain under-de- 
veloped points in gun-de- 
sign, as regards their vital 
relationship to the shooter’s 
skill. 

Quite a lot of improve- 
ment of course has come 
within the last fifty years. 
For instance, among other 
refinements we have shorter 
barrels today and straighter 
stocks; also “hammerless” 








off almost before he seemed 
nose ready to deliver it. 





DON’T know whether 
others have had this same 
experience or not; but that 
first day I shot an automatic 
it seemed that I was “on” 





Fig-2 ‘ 


the target more briskly and 
had fired more quickly than 
I had ever shot before. At 
the time I was at a loss to 
account for this apparent 
phenomenon — inasmuch as 





mstebicnee Pee nerien meee ee pee ices recensce tr onsee eevee 
—— Fig-5 F 


the autoloader was admit- 
tedly heavier, bulkier, and 
seemingly more unwieldy as 
a shooting instrument than 
I had previously been ac- 
customed to. 








guns (if you consider this 
innovation a major improve- 
ment over the old) ejectors 
and dependable single-trig- 
gers. On the ballistic side, 
not only have we traded 
black powder for smokeless, 
but today we have better 
progressive-burning smoke- 
less; also better primers, faster ignition, 
better cases, better wadding, copperized 
shot; much better ballistics on the whole. 

In fact most of the progress made in 
shotgunnery during the present era seems 
to be chiefly along the line of ballistic im- 
provement. We seem to be occupied right 


(T) Placement of trigger hand. (F) Placement of fore-end hand. 
Fig. 1: Crooked-stock gun; plane of hands (TF) makes wide angle 
with plane of bore axis. Fig 2: Straight-stock gun with beavertail 
fore-end; plane of hands here more nearly parallel with plane of 
bore axis. Fig. 3: Ideal gun-design; trigger hand under breech; 
plane of hands close to and parallel with plane of bore axis 


curately, whether it be a finger, a stick, or 
a gun, is a trained mind-eye synchroniza- 
tion; and any quality in the human make- 
up which is acquired through training may 
not correctly be referred to as being in- 
stinctive. In short, our gun-pointing—just 
like the finger-pointing we begin to learn 


Later, in trying to ata- 
lyze the apparent quickness 
of getting “on” the target 
with the automatic gun, ! 
came to the conclusion that 
the secret of the autoloader 
as a snap-shooting weapot 
probably lay in the fact that, 
because of the design and contour of this 
type of weapon, both of the shooter’s hands 
(trigger-hand as well as fore-end hand) 
are placed in the same plane parallel to 
the axis of the gun’s bore. 

Shortly after this I made a simple test 
which seemed to prove that the eye auto 
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matically places both hands in the same 

lane with the target when both hands are 
used in “instinctive” pointing. Any shooter 
can try this for himself—and I would be 
glad to know of any variance with the con- 
clusion expressed as follows: that if one’s 
two hands are pointed quickly at any ob- 
ject (one behind the other, as in mounting 
a gun) one’s trained sub-conscious direc- 
tional sense will place both hands in the 
plane of the object pointed at. 

It would therefore seem that any gun 
design which keeps the hands in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the bore is a correct 
design—and the autoloading shotgun seems 
to satisfy this condition. 

Conversely, any gun which would have 
too great a depth in the fore-end (with 
respect to the plane of the trigger) would 
tend to make the gun shoot high; whereas 
a gun that would place the trigger-hand 
lower than the fore-end hand would tend 
to make the gun shoot low; simply because 
the two hands struggle for single align- 
ment on the target in the same plane—and 
if this plane is not parallel to the axis of 
the gun’s bore, then a secondary conscious 
alignment by the eye is necessary for accu- 
rate shooting. 

Guns which have this parallelism might 
be classed as guns which can be pointed 
“instinctively’—in other words, guns with 
which perfect snap-shooting can be done. 

It does not follow of course that simply 
because one has a gun that can be pointed 
and snap-shot quite accurately, that one 
should employ the snap style exclusively. 
Correct advice always should be to shoot 


such a gun with precise aiming where this | 


type of aiming is called for on long-range 





A Service to Readers 


THIS department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











shooting—on duck, for instance. But the | 


fact that your gun points accurately and 
naturally will be a great advantage even 
here—because correction in the hold will 
be at a minimum—that is, your hold will 
always be practically “on” the target the 
instant you throw your gun up. 

In the opposite classification are those 
guns whose bore axes do not parallel the 
hands’ tendency to point together in the 
same plane. Such guns must be conscious- 
ly aimed, much the same as one aims a 
rife. Such guns can never be used with 
much success at snap-shooting. 

_ An example of the latter class of guns 
is the old-fashioned double with 3- to 
4-inch drop at heel and with quite thin, 
flat fore-end. In this type of gun the plane 
of the trigger-hand is distinctly below the 
plane of the fore-end hand as regards 
parallelism with the axis of the gun’s bore; 
all of which means that if a shooter using 


such a gun should attempt to snap-shoot | 


—while his hands might both point un- 
erringly at the target—the axis of the gun’s 
bore would point sharply below the target. 

For this reason the straight-stocked dou- 
ble-gun with not much more than 2- to 21%4- 
inch drop at heel invariably makes the best 
snap-shooting gun in this class. The 
Straight stock keeps the trigger-hand up. 

This snap-shooting quality in the double- 
sun is probably enhanced by the addition of 
the modern beavertail fore-end. This deep 
fore-end tends’ to place the fore-end hand 
lower, so that it is nearer the plane of the 
trigger-hand—the plane of both hands then 

ing only slightly out of parallel with the 
axis of the gun’s bore, if at all. 








FOR GREATER 
KILLING POWER 
AND LONGER RANGE 


UPER-X is the outstanding 
.22 cartridge for long-range 
pest and small game shooting. It 
makes close stalking in the open 
unnecessary! Powerful, fast and 
accurate! Smokeless! Non-Cor- 
rosive! Clean as the Cleanest! 


79 
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Drill °em In the Center 
With Xpert .22°s! 


ent Seana Pema 


Te GREATER ACCURACY of Western 
XPERT Long Rifle .22’s enables you 
to drill right into the very center of what- 
ever object happens to be your target! 


That’s the kind of accuracy you get with 
XPERT .22’s—even at 100 yards and 
more with a telescope-sighted rifle! The 
FLATTER TRAJECTORY minimizes 
changes in your sights at various ranges. 


XPERT .22’s also provide OUTSTAND- 
ING CLEANLINESS! The primer is non- 
corrosive and the powder is smokeless! 
The bullets are lead lubricated, insuring 
longer barrel life. The accuracy of the .22 
Short and .22 Long is comparable to 
that of the .22 Long Rifle! 


Why shoot less accurate ammunition 
when XPERTS cost no more than ordi- 
nary .22’s? Next time—ask for XPERT! 


Meslen 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. H-22, East Alton, Illinois 


Send, FREE, 


our new WESTERN AMMUNITION HANDBOOK, a 


complete guide to modern rifle sa and shotgun shooting, with full 
particulars of XPERT and SUPER-X .22’s. 


Name....... 


Address 
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34-inch drop at heel, flat fore-end—badly out of parallelism 


The autoloader—both hands in plane parallel to bore axis 


The advantage of “parallelism” in gun- 
design is amply evidenced in the Colt .45 
Automatic. Although only one hand is 
brought into use here, the designer of the 
gun obviously paid shrewd attention to the 
contour and position of the average human 
hand in its function of natural pointing. 
Therefore the .45 Automatic was fitted 
with a grip that makes an angle with the 
axis of the pistol’s bore which tallies ap- 
proximately with the angle the closed palm 
of the average hand makes with the out- 
stretched index finger. 

I don’t know what the experience of 
other hand-gun shooters may be, but it 
seems to me the Colt .45 Automatic is one 
of the easiest pistols to point and hit with 
without precise use of the gun’s sights. The 
obvi ious answer is, this gun has “parallel- 
ism” with respect to the pointing equip- 
ment nature (and training) has already 
given us. 


ACK in the days when I shot a two- 
trigger double-gun with about a 3%4- 
inch drop at heel, it seemed to me that after 
missing with the first shot (and slipping 
backward and downward to the hind trig- 
ger) I was then forced to take noticeably 
more care in making conscious alignment 
on the second shot. 

Possibly this was because I knew I had 
only one remaining shell in the gun, knew 
I had to kill with that one last shot or lose 
the escaping bird. Or, more possibly, the 
increased care on the second shot may have 
been due to the fact that my hands (now 
being further out of parallelism with the 
axis of the gun’ s bore) were “quarrelling” 
with the gun’s alignment, so to speak ; with 
the result that my conscious aiming 
eye had to take full command for extra- 
careful precision alignment with the aid 
of the gun-sight before delivering the sec- 
ond shot. 

From this latter, I believe it is evident 
that the single trigger is a boon in one 
more way than is generally suspected ; be- 
cause the single-trigger makes it possible 
for the hands to remain unchanged in their 
relative positions—to remain in the same 
plane approximately parallel to the axis of 
the gun’s bore—providing of course the 
trigger is not originally placed too low by 
the gun’s designer, nor the fore-end made 
too shallow. 

Nowadays, however, it seems to be the 
rule with our gun-makers that the single- 
trigger is generally placed in an intermedi- 
ate position between the front and rear 
positions of the old double-trigger. I ques- 


tion whether this is correct. It seems to me 
the original position of the old front trig- 
ger is probably best—because in most mod- 
ern side-by-side double-guns, placement of 
the trigger is still too far from the face 
of the standing breech, thereby placing the 
trigger-hand at a lower level than the fore- 
end hand. 

This latter is a fault the side-by-side 
double-gun may never overcome—simply 
because the locks require a certain amount 
of space behind the standing breech— 
which would seem to make it very difficult 
to achieve placement of the trigger much 
farther forward and upward than is stand- 
ard today. 

But placement of the trigger up the grip, 
just far enough up so the top-lever would 
not interfere with the web of the hand 
on recoil—such arrangement would come 
nearer to approximating ideal trigger- 
placement. (The top-lever is longer than 
necessary on most guns, anyway.) 

We do know for a certainty that the 
nearer the trigger-hand is to the breech, 
the easier it is to point the gun accurately 
without conscious alignment. Ideally, the 
trigger-hand should be just underneath the 
breech; and both hands should not only 
be (1) in the same plane parallel to the 
axis of the bore, but both should also be 
(2) placed as near as possible to the axis 
of the bore. 

In this way, error is reduced to mini- 
mum; and such “instinctive” pointing with 
the gun should score regularly on the tar- 
get with little need for secondary conscious 
check-up by the aiming eye. In other 
words, with such an ideal gun we should 


45 Automatic has parallelism 


be able to watch the target only and to hit 
with unerring accuracy, trusting solely to 
the highly-trained sub-conscious direction. 
al sense of the hands. 

And here’s another “little” item in mod. 
ern double-gun design that may deserye 
some added thinking on the part of oy, 
future gun-makers. I refer to that odd 
section of the stock, immediately behind 
the standing breech, which is utilized solely 
for the purpose of housing the locks and 
firing mechanism. 

This short length of stock (from face of 
standing breech to face of trigger) is 
really “idle” stock—as far as its adding 
anything to our skill in shooting is con- 
cerned. 

Actually this “idle” section is a hindrance 
to good shooting. To eliminate it alto- 
gether (if such might be possible) would 
shorten the gun-stock and would not 
change the pull we are accustomed to—and 
anything that shortens gun-length with- 
out interfering with balance, sighting 
radius, or ballistic performance should be 
a distinct advantage. 

Just to see how the gunmakers of the 
world agree on this amount of “idle” gun- 
stock, I took occasion recently to drop into 
the Abercrombie & Fitch gun-room here in 
New York, just to check on this dimension 
in various well-known makes. 

The result of an hour of research was 
rather startling. Here’s what was revealed 
—and bear in mind that the dimension 
given below, in inches, is the distance he- 


Between dotted lines—“idle” stock? 


tween the plane of the face of the standing 
breech and the face of the front trigger— 
and here are the measurements taken on 
forty double-guns of the world’s leading 
makes : 


Parker single-trigger .... ssesoaretn 
Winchester (M21) 2-trigger ....... sees 
Winchester (M21) single- ieee ‘ 2" 
Smith 2-trigger ... 

Smith single- trigger 

Ithaca 2-trigger 

Remington 2-trigger 

Fox 2-trigger Reef 
Winchester (M21) single- trigger 

Parker single-trigger ; 

Parker (hammer) 2-trigger 

Purdey (hammer) 2-trigger 

Churchill single-trigger 

Joseph Lang 2-trigger ... ides 
Holland & Holland single- trigger 

Purdey 2-trigger 

Purdey 2-trigger .... 

Holland & Holland single- trigger 

Harrison & Hussey 2-trigger 

William Evans 2-trigger.. : 

William Evans 2-trigger.. 

Boss 2-trigger et 

Churchill 2- trigger Gs ia 

Chas. Lancaster 2-trigger 

Purdey single-trigger 

Woodward 2-trigger 

Francotte 2-trigger 

Francotte 2-trigger .... 

Greener 2-trigger 

Sauer 2-trigger 

Sauer 2-trigger .... 

Remington O & U 2- trigger 

Remington O & U 2-trigger 

Greifelt O & U 2- trigger sad 
Remington O & U single- trigger. ss eipee 

Merkel O & U 2 seceacessacessonsnel 
Smith & Townsend (pin-fire) ............... 

Pat Mullins (hammer) 2-trigger..... 
Diamond Daly 2-trigger 

Parker 2-trigger ..... 
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All guns listed_were 12-gauge with the 
exception of the Pat Mullin hammer-gun, 
4 10-gauge. Note the amazing 85 per cent 
extreme variation—from 15 to 3 inches! 
Why, one may well ask, this absence of 
uniformity in what appears to be a vital 
dimension? : a hee 

Note the approximate identical length 
of “idle” stock on the Merkel, Greifelt, 
Diamond Daly and Sauer guns. Only the 
Germans seem to have standardized ona 
fairly uniform dimension at this point ; and 
only these German guns indicate that their 
manufacturers may have recognized the 
need for reducing this “idle” space to 
minimum—thereby compressing the lock 
mechanism into the smallest possible space. 

The disadvantage of having the trigger 
too far behind the breech is of course mag- 
nifed in the case of the old-fashioned 
crooked-stock gun—and decreased in the 
straighter-stocked modern gun. 

In closing this discussion, the following 
conclusions seem to stand out: 

(1) Reduction of “idle” stock (between 
the face of the trigger and the face of the 
standing breech) should enhance the point- 
ing qualities of a gun. (2) Shortening this 
space means simply that the hand_ is 
brought up nearer the breech. (3) With 
trigger-hand near the breech—and with 
trigger-hand and fore-end hand in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the gun’s bore— 

here are two conditions that may demand 
more attention from gunmakers as time 
goes on. (4) There is still room for im- 
provement. 
—Bos NicHois 


HOW TO WIN 
PISTOL MATCHES 
By Chas. Askins, Jr. 


Winner of the Individual Pistol Championship in 
the 1936 National Matches 


OMPETITION pistol shooting dif- 

fers as much from practice shooting 
as sparring does from actual fighting. The 
shooter who does only practice shooting 
and never engages in any actual match 
shooting never realizes what a difference 
there is between the two games. Match 
shooting is a tough grind and to win these 
days is as difficult in the handgun game as 
in any other popular sport. 

To win pistol matches these days re- 
quires not mere months of training, but 
actually years of practice and match shoot- 
ing. After the individual begins to shoot 
good scores at home he may feel he is 
ready to hie himself off to the nearest big 
shoot and cop all the firsts. Here the poor 
deluded cuss is due for an unpleasant sur- 
prise, Practice scores are not indicative of 
what a man will do in competition at all. 
Practice scores, after all, are just practice 
scores. What the shooter will do in a pistol 
match is never known until you drop him 
into stiff competition. 

The popular fallacy held by the uniniti- 
ated is that if a man shoots a score of 280 
three times in a row he will undoubtedly 
shoot a 280 on the fourth time at bat. It 
remains for the pistol shooter to disprove 
this fine theory, Three times the pistol- 
man will crack 280 and on the fourth trial 
he may, as likely as not, chalk up a splen- 
did (7) 263. Match shooting goes that 


way. Possibly if there wasn’t that constant | 
uncertainty, the game would not hold the 


attraction it undeniably does. 

With steady, well-directed practice the 
average shooter can get in good shooting 
orm. The next step in his advancement 
aS a match shooter is to break into com- 
petition and commence the “hardening 
Process,” By hardening process I mean the 
assimilation of enough shooting experience 
'0 be classed finally as a veteran shooter. 
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( Sy Browning Guns, original products of John M. 


Browning—history’s greatest firearms inventor 

—are all hand-fitted and hand-finished with 

painstaking detail from highest quality. fully 

tested materials, These quality firearms are 

backed by three generations of Browning gun 

building experience, See your dealer and write 

AUTOMATIC AND OVERUNDER SHOTGUNS 

y 
YOUR PROTECTION 


us. Browning Arms Co., St. Louis, 








For Every Kind of 
Game 











can be purchased 

from the ‘“‘House of 
Hudson” at a very low 
cost. Brand new Colt 
1917 model 45 cal. 5%” 
$23.95. 65 only fine used 


from 
Squirrel to Elephant 
Twelve calibres for every 
Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog. 







rices, Bat Colt Police Positive, 38 cal. 
Other calibres built to order. Pacific Coast Representative | | 2” oF 4” barrels, $16.85. 37 
KING GUN SIGHT CO., 171 nd St., San Francisco, Cal, ay pes 

R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc._¢zst. 1897) 1] | *°* GubSON SP 
308 N. 16th St., Phila.. ——————— 








York 
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Lyman Targetspot Scope. 8 and 10 Power 


Optical magnificence with mechanical precision makes possible 
the finest shooting. Objective free aperture. 28 mm. (1% in.). 
Twice size field of scopes of equal magnification. Polaroid tested 
Bausch & Lomb lenses with remarkable light gathering power 
are brilliant, clear, colorless. Extra or super fine cross hairs. 
Three pt. suspension front and rear mounts. The most effective 
8 or 10 power scope offered. Complete $60. Free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. miadtescia, Conn. 





Lyman Super-Targetspot 


10, 12 and 15 power—the ultimate in 
target scopes. $75.00 complete. Free 
folder, 


Lyman 438 Field Scope 


4 power B. & L. optics. For all rifles. 
$17.50 and up. Free folder. 














Sleep Warm, Hunt Better. Own a 


WooDs ARCTIC DOWN 


SLEEPING ROBE 
URN in with the dead-sure satisfaction that you won't be cold! 
Stretch out, relax and enjoy full protection. Abundant best 
natural insulation—W,oods Everlive Down from Northern water- 
fowl. Harwood patent down equalizers. Draftproof underlaps. 
Pure wool lining. Water-repellent windbreaker cover. Talon hook- 
= less or Lift-the-Dot fastening. Wonderfully light, cozy. Guaran- 
teed. Two sizes, two weights, for hunting anywhere. 
3-Star, $55.50 and $63.50; 2-Star, $46.00 and $55.00. 
Your dealer, Or direct, no shipping charge in U. S. 
WOODS MFC. CO., Ltd., 3701 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 






a 





In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


Marvellously 
accurate for 
target practice. 
No license required to purchase, 


Models:—Senior, Mark I & 
Junior. Also Webley Air Rifle. 


Write for List. Werstey & Scott Ltp., 
171, WeaMAN St., BIRMINGHAM, ENG, 


RE-LOADING 
Our new Catalog and Hand Book tells about the fascination of making 
your own ammunition. Also gives complete information (illustrated) on 
everything pertaining to guns. Send 20c for a copy. The 20c partially 
covers the cost of publishing and mailing—the 20¢ will be refunded on 








Improves your shooting! 

King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—Skeet, 
Trap. Rifle 
and Revolver. 
Send for cat- 


alog. 
W. King Opt. Co, 


508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

























ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 


your first order. Requests from Canada, send 25c. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 359 Hayes St., San Francisco 











THE NEW 


[rHACA 


Check the champion shots from coast to coast, the top- 
notchers like Joe Hiestand, Hale Jones, Charlie Young, 


win, Champions call for the best in equipment—Ithaca 


CH AMPIONS : cunt san a “Ithaca Lockspeed will im- 


Catalog gives gun, load, dog information—send {0c in stamps. 


Ithaca Gun Company, ‘Box 11 , Ithaca, New York 


FOR j T. K. Lee, and — more. They shoot Ithacas and 
° 





Experienced Hunters Use 


LYMAN SIGHTS | 


to bring home the game 


Sure aim is best developed by Lyman 
front and rear sights suited to your gun. 
Ask Lyman experts for sound advice. 
There’s no obligation. 


FAMOUS CLICK 


TARGET SIGHTS | 


They're made for all 
target models 


No. 48 Click Sight mounted 
on Winchester 52 Rifle. '/% 
min. clicks. Winda 

elev. adjustments. 

No. 48 hunting, $11. 50. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. 


Middlefield, Conn. 








The full rich flavor of 
BREWSTER’S BLEND 


PIPE TOBACCO 


is enjoyed by thousands. BY WIRE, 
SPECIAL DELIVERY and AIR MAIL, 
orders come in from all over the U. S. One 
tobacco connoisseur tells another “You've 
never enjoyed real pipe pleasure until you 
have tried BREWSTER’S BLEND.” 
Seven tobaccos expertly blended to make 
a rich full-bodied pipe to- eee 
bacco—yet mild. Order a 
trial tin today—we’ll wager 
you'll keep coming back! 


SOLD ONLY BY BREWSTER’S! 


Brewster Cigar Co. 
614 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








(1 16 oz. tin $2.00. O18 oz. tin $1.00. 
C.0.D. plus postage. On cash orders postage prepaid. 




















For Big and 
Small Game 


So 
’ with “MERBIES 


Auxiliary Cartridge 
Make your big game rifle instantly suit- 
able for small game or target use with 
Marble's Auxiliary Cartridge. 

—Uses cheap ammunition and reduces 
mpoting cost. 
—Riwarp sipong™ accurate std gependapie” 
~Alw: nm 

Bias for 8036; Sa 0.8, Sovace 0 
most popular cartridges . Can be used through 

e magazine of your rifle. Price, 75c each. 

peMARBLE ARMS & MFG. co. (A-82) 
elta A Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 











60 POWER TELESCOPE $2. 29 


RIABLE EYE 
NEW! ccetianmansts = 
20 power for ultra-bright ince with 40 
and 60 power for extra long 
Guaranteed to bring distant objects, people. 
sports events, ships, moon, 
stars, ete.. 
se. 





Most powerful 

made for anywhere near the money, 

Can be ocliapeed to less than a foot in length. 

Multiple lens system, 30-mm. objective in heavy brass mount. 

Directions included for. using as . Tag 4 lens microscope. 
American made. We pay the postage. 


Brownscope Co., Dept. 88, 234 Fifth “Ave. New York, N. Y. 


. 
ts Uew aud 

Used Glam! 

s 

Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
Passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. oa on approval, Address 

ox C. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
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50 yards slow-fire on the firing-line at Camp Perry 


Pistol matches—that is, the big matches 
—are very rarely won by tyro shooters. It 
just isn’t in the cards for the beginner- 


| shooter to stand the gaff of top-notch com- 


petition and beat out the old heads for first 
money. 

The tyro shooter is beset by the ballyhoo 
of the big match as soon as he gets to the 
range. Some well-meaning jackass seeks 


| him out and divulges the fact that Jake 
| Enwell just turned in a 289 in a practice 


round and then goes ahead to recount the 
hot scores shot by Frank Wymer, Hank 
Allen and the other “big shots” who are 
attending the shoot. Our tyro’s heart sinks 


| and he is half beaten before the match is 
| started. 


He does not realize that, after all, Jake 
Enwell’s, Frank Wymer’s and Hank AI- 
len’s scores are practice scores and should 
be regarded as such. He knows these boys 
are among the best in the country and he 
feels that if they shot such scores once 
they will be bound to shoot them again. 
The “hot shots” are just like everyone 
else; they shoot many good scores but are 
as apt as anyone to have a bad string or 
a bad day. 

The tyro moves up to the firing-line for 
an inspection of the range and is immedi- 
ately struck by the noise and confusion of 
the firing-line. The shooters are quiet 
enough, but the spectators behind the line 
are talking, laughing and generally com- 
menting on the efforts of the contestants. 
Our tyro begins to feel a bit shaky and 
doubts assail him as to how he may shoot. 
Finally he makes entry and is given a tar- 
get assignment. He moves out to his 
designated firing-point feeling as self-con- 
scious as a young peacock. 

No one is paying the least bit of atten- 
tion to him, but he feels they are. Mechan- 
ically he arranges his gun and sets up his 
spotting-’scope. Without thinking, he draws 
a box of cartridges from his shooting-kit 
and opens the carton, ready for the first 
cartridge to be withdrawn. The order to 
fire has not been given so he commences 
to fidget and his mind begins to work over- 
time. Uppermost in his mind is the strong 
desire to win. Hasn’t he shot good scores 
at home, scores which surpassed the win- 
ning total in this same match last year? 
The thought that he has a chance to win 
makes him the least bit nervous, his heart 
beat exhilarates a little and he has an “all 
gone” feeling in the pit of his stomach. 
Other contestants move up on either side 
of him and he is conscious of everything 


they do. The laughter and loose talk of the 
shooters is a trifle irritating to our be- 
ginner. He feels quite serious about the 
approaching ten shots and can see nothing 
laughable about the business. 

Eventually the command to fire is given, 
It has seemed like an eternity before the 
command was finally spoken. Meanwhile 
our tyro has got himself more and more 
upset as the minutes passed. With the com- 
mand to fire he gives a nervous little start, 
picks up his revolver and hurriedly reaches 
in his cartridge box, extracts a shell and 
shoves it in the chamber. He is thinking all 
the time about the necessity for getting his 
first shot off promptly—because at home 
he has never been in the habit of checking 
his time in shooting slow-fire, therefore he 
is a bit uncertain as to just how long ten 
minutes will be. 


E levels on the target, remembering 

more or less automatically to get on 
the proper target, someone having told him 
to be sure he fires on the right target, ex- 
plaining it is a common error of beginners 
to fire on the other man’s frame. The gun, 
when he attempts to line the sights and 
squeeze the trigger, just will not remain 
quiet. The shooting-hand quivers slightly 
and this quiver is magnified in the muzzle 
of the weapon. 

In spite of the greatest mental effort the 
hand will not remain quiet. Down comes 
the pistol and the tyro takes a little rest. 
Inside he is seething. What in the world 
has gone wrong, he asks himself? Never 
had this feeling in practice. Another try at 
firing the first shot, remembering as he 
aims that the ten minutes are flying by. 
This time the “shimmy” in the muzzle is 
as pronounced as before, but deciding he 
must fire anyway he attempts to squeeze 
the trigger—and finds it has grown many 
pounds heavier than usual. 

The front sight wanders over the bull as 
he begins his squeeze. The sights move off 
and he checks his squeeze. Again the sight 
moves into the bull and again he essays 4 
squeeze, all the time the gun wavering 
worse and worse. : 

Eventually the shot explodes and tt 
seems to our poor “buck-struck” tyro that 
the revolver almost recoiled out of his 
hand. Without looking for the shot he 
realizes the sights were moving up #0 
eleven o'clock at the time the gun 
Therefore he mentally calls the shot af 
8 at eleven o'clock. A glance through 
glass discloses a 6 at ten o’clock—and only 
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a scratch 6 at that. The fact that he is now 
4 points down with his first shot “blows” 
our young friend a bit higher. ‘ 

Quickly he reloads and after some shift- 
ing of position, and a false start or two, he 
attempts another shot. The first poor shot, 
plus the newness of the game, plus the 
high state of nervousness, does not help 
the second shot—another 6, this time at 3 

‘clock, 
oe second 6, which he mentally adds 
to realize he is now eight points down in 
two shots, is enough to upset our beginner 
completely. He loads his third shot and 
fires it too quickly. Then without checking 
the hit on the target he reloads and fires 
the remainder of the string, losing count of 
the number of shots he has fired and con- 
sequently—firing eleven shots instead of 
the regulation ten! This error costs him his 
shot of highest value and was caused by 
dragging his cartridges out of the box in- 
stead of lining them up in two rows of five 
each in front of his firing-position on the 
shooting-bench. 

The resultant total is a score of 71, 
whereas at home, shooting by himself, he 
never dropped under 85. The fact that he 
has shot a poor score of 71 depresses our 
tyro very much. The friend who told him 
about Jake Enwell when he first arrived 
now comes around to learn what he shot 
and our shooter is ashamed to tell. The 
friend finally learns and promptly informs 
him that Frank Wymer has a 96 and Hank 
Allen a 94. The tyro is ready to go home, 
but decides to finish the match. 

Between the slow-fire stage which he 
has just finished, and the timed-fire which 
is coming up, our tyro loses all his nervous 
feeling and is disgusted with himself for 
having got so jittery while firing the first 
10 shots. He resolves never again to allow 
his nerves to get the better of him. In the 
course of fifteen minutes or so he hears 
his name called for the firing of the timed- 
fire stage. Slowly he gathers his gear to- 
gether and moves off to his assigned target. 
With the calling of his name and the sub- 
sequent activity of gathering his shooting- 
kit together he feels the self-same panicky 
feeling growing on him. Savagely he tries 
to fight it off, but in spite of every effort 
to rid his mind of the feeling of excite- 
ment and strain he just can’t conquer that 
“heart-in-the-mouth” feeling as he takes 
his place on the firing-line. 


HE resulting timed-fire score is very 

similar to his slow-fire total. The third 
shot in the first string, our tyro (through 
nervousness) allows the hammer to slip 
under his thumb and fires only four shots. 
Next string he manages to fire all five 
shots—but shoots them in 12 seconds in- 
stead of using the full 20 seconds and, 
consequently, has a scrubby 81 for his 
timed-fire total. 

The rapid-fire score goes the same way. 
Badly upset because of his slow- and timed- 
fire scores, our tyro “squirts” them out in 
the general direction of the bull’s-eye and 


the group is badly scattered. The time 
limit of ten short seconds is constantly in 
his mind. He fears he may not get all his 
string fired—altho at home he never has 
any difficulty in firing the 5 shots in 10 
seconds. Here, in real competition, he can- 
not rid his mind of the possibility of “sav- 
ing one.” Consequently he pumps them out 
in 8 seconds instead of using the allotted 
time of 10 seconds and the score surely in- 
dicates his hurry and fright. 

If our tyro shoots any more matches on 
the program (and he should shoot them 
all if he wants to learn match shooting ) 
the other scores will go about like the first 
one. He will constantly feel the “pressure” 
or mental tension which grips all beginners 
in their first match shooting. He will not 
win anything. But he will have had his 
baptism of fire and will at least have made 
a start toward becoming a competition 
pistol shooter. 


ATCH shooting makes match shoot- 

ers. Attempt to do all the match 
shooting possible. The desirable training 
would be a big match at least twice each 
month. Such steady match shooting will de- 
velop the ideal temperament for the game. 
In getting match shooting experience it is 
necessary to shoot against strangers, on a 
variety of ranges, and in company with 
shooters you know are capable of giving 
you a run for your money. 

Match shooting within the shooter’s own 
club is not of much value to him. If he 
happens to be the best shot in the club 
the training is almost worthless, being 
more in the nature of practice shooting 
rather than match competition. 

Probably the best pistol shots in the 
United States, today, are living in South- 
ern — The reason Southern Cali- 
fornia has developed so many fine marks- 
men is due to the interest taken in pistol 
shooting and the numerous matches which 
the shooters may attend. While the aver- 
age pistolman may attend three or four big 
shoots in the course of a year, the active 
Southern California marksman is firing a 
big match every two weeks. Such con- 
tinual match shooting in the best of top- 
notch company eventually blunts the nerves 
to the match routine and the shooter goes 
ahead and delivers sizzling scores without 
a thought to the many “buggers” which 
plagued him in his tyro days. 

Concentration to the job at hand plays a 
big part in the winning of pistol matches. 
The shooter must develop the ability to 
concentrate absolutely on his shooting—to 
the exclusion of almost everything else. 
While actually firing he should be oblivious 
of the noise, movement and general con- 
fusion around him. He should think of 
nothing but the target in front of him and 
the necessity for placing each of his shots 
in the center of that mark. I find deeper 
concentration of effort is necessary in 
rapid-fire shooting than in any other stage 
of the course of fire. When I can shut 
everything from my mind except the bull’s- 


Later, getting the bad news—with post-mortems, alibis, et cetera 
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PROUD.. 


ea 


Of course, he’s proud 
—you’d be too with 
a SMITH GUN! Not 
only because of its 
beauty of design BUT 
because it is: 


Durable 
Effective 
Dependable 
Hard-hitting 
Evenly balanced 


The gun your dad and granddad used—the one 
you'll recommend for your son and grandson—the 
L. C. SMITH. 


Visit your Smith dealer today. Let one of the many 
standard models speak for itself, Special specifica- 
tions may be had from the factory with very little 
delay. 
Write us for complete details, catalogue, and 
prices. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
Fulton, New York 


Western Representatives: MeDonald & Linforth 
420 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Prism $75 
xX 32 Monocular 
i a U. S. GOV'T LENSES 
FOR $45 BINOCULAR 


used exclusively in this monocular. 

This amazing prism glass at a frac- 

tion of original cost. Optics made 

for U. 8S. Gov't $45 binocular (100.- 

000 lot price) BRAND NEW. 

Never used, Exactly same results as 

m $60 binocular but for one eye. Won- 

derful results, extra wide field, 150 

yds., great light. Only 3%” high. 

© 1937 Weight 8 oz. Handy, convenient. 

D.M.Co, light and efficient. Take advantage 

of this super value now. Limited quantity. 

With leather case $7.95, prepaid. Money back guarantee. 

t , Binoculars, field glasses, telescopes, etc., 10¢ 

@talOg: (credited). Largest assortment in America. 
Lowest prices, 


DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 28, Elmira, N. Y. 


b| WEAVER R LE SCOPES}: 











TARGET ACCURACY 


Hunting Scope Strength 
Micrometer click internal adjustments. Rigid 


one-piece alloy steel mount. Individual focus 
for any eyes. Choice of 5 models for all purposes. 


too'site Dest. 2 $4.75 to $11.70 


/W.R. WEAVER CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill ston, Mass. 














ONLY BENJAMIN HA 
COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 
GAME —ECONOM- 
\MAZING MAXIMUM 
+ Single Shot_with Bolt 
Hair T 


Fareets se teoe "wre for Ingroduetsry offer. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 679 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Me., U.S.A. 











The Fall of 
Mr. Barnstople 


A lad of seven. His hero, the village 
paper-hanger. A long, hard hike on 
stone-bruised heels to fish a hidden 
pond for giant pickerel. Of these slight 
threads, one of the greatest of living 
writers has woven a story of pure en- 
chantment that will take you back to 
your childhood and delight your soul. 
Don’t miss it!! It’s by 


John Taintor Foote 
in the September 


Field ¥ 
Stream 


The First Fall 
Shooting Number 


We're going to throw our hats over 
the grandstand when this issue ap- 
pears, because it will be, we think, the 
finest issue we’ve ever put together. 
Here are some of the reasons— 


1937-8 GAME LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


If you’re a shootin’ man, you can’t 
get along without this information. 


Pintails and Wet Tails 
A great duck shooting story by 
David M. Newell. 
Frenzied Forest Folk 
A hydrophobia epidemic among lion, 
leopard, elephant and other African 
animals, described by W. S. Chad- 
wick. 
Padding the Sod 
A very valuable article on how to 
walk properly, by Charles B. Roth. 
Old Muggins 
A great dog story by Havilah Bab- 
cock. 
The Why of the Blacktail 
Their differences from mule deer, 
explained by Hamilton M. Laing. 
The Pheasant in America, 
by H. L. Betten, and 


The Old Warden Quotes Connecti- 
cut, 
by Harold Titus. 
Two immensely important articles 
on this great game bird. 


Three Extremely Fine Articles on Fish- 
ing and the Usual Nine Departments 
A big, fat issue that will alone be 


worth the price of a full year sub- 
scription to any real sportsman. 
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eye and the squeezing of the trigger, my 
score will invariably be excellent. 

It takes several years of constant shoot- 
ing to develop this ability to center on 
the job at hand to this extent. The tyro 
has a dozen things on his mind while he 
is waiting for, and shooting, his match. 
The newness of the game makes him ner- 
vous and tends to distract his mind. The 
necessity for the cultivation of deep con- 
centration of one’s mind on the shooting 
cannot be over-stressed. 

To be a match shooter requires not 
months, but literally years of hard prac- 
tice and harder match shooting. If you are 
so situated that you fire about three or four 
big programs each season it will take you 
about three years to shoot really high- 
class scores in competition. If you are so 
happily situated as to be able to shoot 
twice each month, and if those fortnightly 
matches are big affairs, you should make 
a top-notch shooter in a year and a half; 
maybe less, Pistol shooters are not made 
overnight. There is no short cut to suc- 
cess. It is absolutely necessary to shoot a 
great many matches before the individual 


| can be a dependable shot under fire. The 


big matches are won by veterans—a rule 
that is seldom broken. 

Practice at home should be carried on 
the year around. But practice always in 
company with other shooters. Lone prac- 
tice is almost valueless. In practice shoot- 


ling it is best to fire the National Pistol 


Course. Additional practice should be con- 
centrated on that part of the Course where 
the shooter is weakest. If your rapid-fire 
is below par in comparison with your 
timed-fire and slow-fire shooting, fire 
twenty or thirty shots rapid-fire and the 
customary number timed- and _ slow-fire. 
Very soon your rapid string will improve. 

Shooting every other day is about right. 
Daily practice soon gets to be a strain on 
the nerves. I find I am benefited more by 
practice three or four times each week 
rather than daily. Ordinarily I fire ten or 
twenty shots at 50 yards slow-fire, ten 
shots slow-fire at 25 yards, ten shots timed- 
fire and ten or twenty shots rapid-fire at 
25 yards. 

The above practice I do with the .38 
caliber. Then I follow the same course of 
fire with the .22 caliber, and at least twice 
ach week I fire the National Pistol 
Course with the .45 automatic. The .45 is 
such a punishing old brute that practice 
more than twice a week may do more harm 
than good. I follow the above program 
quite closely. But, as I have said, if I find 
my score is slipping at some stage, immedi- 
ately I concentrate on that particular 
string until the extra practice brings the 
desired results. 


SHORT-BARREL M71 


EWS comes from Winchester that 

the .348 Model 71 lever-action is 
henceforth to be available with 20-inch 
carbine barrel, as well as standard 24-inch. 
This development is a natural sequence. 
The horse-back hunter has always been in 
favor of the short-barrel lever-action be- 
cause of its handy adaptability to the sad- 
dle scabbard. Also, the Model 71 with 20- 
inch barrel will make a decided hit with 
those deer and big-game hunters who con- 
fine most of their annual peregrinations to 
heavily-wooded and brushy cover; for 
here the carbine-type hunting weapon has 
always been tops in the estimation of ex- 
perienced woodsmen, due to its fast-hand- 
ling qualities. 

The Winchester M71 is now available in 
two grades, each grade including either 
24-inch or 20-inch barrel. 

The standard grade has checkered pis- 
tol-grip stock and checkered semi-beaver- 
tail fore-end and is supplied with a 1-inch 


leather gun-sling attached by quick-de. 
tachable bow swivels. 

The plain grade comes without checker. 
ing on stock and fore-end and without Sling 
swivels, and of course at proportionate te. 
duction in price. 

Barrel length is optional in either grade 
and the same goes for sighting equipmen 
—either the Winchester rear peep sight 
mounted directly on the breech bolt, or, jj 
preferred, the open rear sight. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SHOOTING OVER SALT WATER 


I recently unpacked a Fox double gun Grade.A 
from its winter sheath to find both barrels badly 
pitted. The story is as follows: After completing 
a day’s duck shooting last November on Lan 
Island Sound, I promptly cleaned my piece, thor. 
oughly I thought, and wiped it dry. For cleaning 
I just used dry flannel—I had used non-fouling 
shells exclusively. I then inserted barrel wicks 
well soaked in a good grade of oil in the barrels 
and after oiling the rest of the gun put it away 
wrapped in oiled flannel for the winter—in g 
dry place at room temperature. Yesterday I was 
horrified to find that only with the greatest ex. 
ertion could I extract the wicks. Much damage 
has been done. What did I do wrong—and what 
can I do to put my gun back in good shape? 

Dr. A. C. H. (New York) 


Ans.—It wasn’t the powder residue from the 
non-fouling shells that worked havoc. It was mere. 
ly that the salt air was covered up under this 
powder residue and got in its dirty work in Spite 
of the greased wicks in the bore. I have never 
been a believer in using barrel wicks. Always 
clean my barrels with Hoppe’s No. 9 solution— 
and scour them out thoroughly after salt water 
shooting—then leave the gun in the open air with. 
out any protective covering. Also, always go back 
and give the barrels a second scouring within 
about twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

Sorry to say there isn’t much you can do about 
the gun now. The pitting, if not deep, can be 
polished out by a good gunsmith. But if the pit. 
ting is up near the choke your gunsmith will 
have to take out much of the close-patterning 
qualities of the gun, which will reduce its ef. 
fectiveness as a wildfowling piece. Probably best 
to have the present barrels polished out, then use 
same for brush shooting, and order a new pair 
of full-choke tubes for waterfowl shooting. 

B. 


RIFLED SLUG SAFE TO USE 


I have a new Browning automatic with a full- 
choke barrel, which I also use for deer, and | 
would like to know if I can use the new Win 
chester slug. Would it be right to use them for 
long range, or would it open up my barrel? | 
am using buckshot now and it throws a very neat 
pattern. 

B. S. (Florida) 


Ans.—You can set your mind at rest as far as 
the new rifled shotgun slugs are concerned—they 
won't hurt your gun a bit, not even out of the full- 
choke barrel. However, it has been my experi 
ence that best accuracy is usually obtained we 
the milder chokes, say about improved-cylinder. 
At 50 to 60 yards you will get your best results, 
and it is my belief that with the. shotgun’s crude 
sighting equipment this is about as far as one 
ought to take a shot with these slugs anyway— 
although with better sighting equipment I believe 
accuracy could safely be depended on up to 8 
to 100 yards. 

B. N. 


SHOTGUN FOR A RIFLEMAN 


I have a double-barrel shotgun that I don't 
have much luck with. It is the only gun I have 
ever had, so cannot compare with another. I can 
make lots of feathers fly, but it doesn’t seem to 
kill as it should. The gun is a 12-gauge with 30- 
inch barrels. It is marked “Aschdown Special” 
and has these letters in a ring underneath a crown 
stamped on the barrel “LEG.” : 

I am one of those “deer hunters” and use a rifle 
a lot. I want to hunt birds more this year. I don't 
know much about shotguns and admit I am not 
much of a shot with one. However, I am pretty 
good with a rifle. Would a pump-gun suit me 


better ? ; 
F. A. (British Columbia) 


Ans.—It may be that some of your difficulty 
with the shotgun lies in the fact that the twin 
tubes baffle you a bit. It has been my observation 
that confirmed rifle shooters generally do better 
with single-alignment guns like the pump, auto 
loader and over-and-under. Side-by-side_ barrels 
occasionally cause such a shooter to cross-fire, pat 
ticularly where he has had no previous experienc 
with this type of double-gun. ; 

The shotgun you have at present is a Belgiat. 
The proofmark LEG with a star under it and@ 
crown on top is the Liege, Belgium, proofma 

What is happening in your case may also } 
that as a rifleman you dwell too long on your aim 
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_with the result that you shoot behind on quar- 
- d crossing shots and shoot under on 


shotgun shell does reduce kick a bit, in varying 
degree, depending on the type of powder used. 


i n A . : : : 
tering & shots where the bird is rising. Or An interesting series af tests was conducted in 
straightaway 

heck the gun may have too much drop in the stock. the DuPont laboratories several years back to 
ecker- a determine the variation in function between 
ut Sling anaers caret shells ane —_ with pee 4 | 
1a ‘ ENGTH—SIGHTING RADIUS off flush with the top s ot-wad. The results o 
te re BARREL L these tests showed that geo there 5 no great 
ae ee : variation in instrumental velocities of the shot- 

; ‘ould you please advise about a shotgun Iam Varia 
Stade, pet. fon ractically decided on a Remington Charge over 40-yard range, there was a marked 
lipment ie 3-shot Sportsman 16-gauge. I would Variation in pressures developed. Testing with a 
D sight iike to know what length of barrel and what bore progressive-burning powder like DuPont Oval it 
en Id be best. I intend to do upland-game and Was found the pressure dropped (roughly) from 
t, or, if woul! 15 to 25 per cent with crimp cut off. With a dense 


hand-trap shooting. The dealer told me I would 
get the same results from a 26-inch barrel as 
with 28- or 30-inch. Is this true? ; 

I have been shooting a double-barrel 28-inch 
gun. The dealer also stated that a 26-inch auto- 
matic is just as long as a 28-inch double-barrel. 


s this also true? 
ee OG Le Ls Je Clfichignn) 


powder like DuPont MX the pressure drop was 
within narrower limits, from about 1 to 10 per- 
cent—and with practically no variation in in- 
strumental velocity. With a bulk powder like Du- 
Pont Smokeless the variation was quite erratic, 
the drop in pressure on the cut-off crimp ranging 
from about 5 per cent up to as high as 32 per cent. 

The chief purpose of the crimp on a paper 
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Grade.A hot-shell i it the sh 
_y our dealer told you the truth, Shot-shell is to permit the shooter to handle and 
mo. 5 te ele to have a Social longer than C@try his shells without disturbing the shot charge OR the same money, get the clothes you'll enjoy 
on Lome 26 inches, particularly on an automatic gun, and Page to prevent the shell coming “‘unravelled” in hunting in. The Woolrich trade mark in your 
2ce, thor. the 26-inch barrel handles better. What your Mg h ooting-coat pocket. The secondary function | coat, breeches, vest, shirt, cap, socks, mittens, says 
cleaning dealer meant by saying that the automatic barrel 0%, t I crimp is to control the shot charge in its | a heap: Made in the Allegheny foothills, from the 
n-fouling was “just as long as” the barrel on the double rey w+ ages ne up the barrel—all of which has | raw wool to finished garment, by weavers and tailors 
‘el wicks gun was this: On the automatic the length of the ma * with e — patterning perverse. known for 107 years for exceptional service to 
: barrels, action adds about four or five inches to the sight- lich lave poe the crimps off shotgun shells to d and h Shown above, No. 503 
it away ing radius of the barrel—thus giving a 26-inch 18 ten is e kick a bit on a young shoulder, but | coat, No. 54 b. & w. Canadian plaid shirt, No. 106 
er—in a barrel about a 30-inch sighting radius. <r the agate not entirely safe to employ | 6. & w. pin check shirt. Plenty of others. Attractive 
ay I was As regards the ballistic side, the 26-inch barrel fel agen: cong! Z ere is some possibility of the colors. Ask your dealer for genuine Woolrich. 
atest ex- will shoot just as hard and kill just as far un- felt th er-wad renege lodged in the bore— | Woolrich Woolen Mills (John Rich & Bros.), Dept. 
| damage der practical hunting conditions as a 30-inch bar- = Wae Nor be the shooter I careful to | F.S., Woolrich, Penna. Catalog FREE. 
ind what rel of the same choke and using the same load. © a whether t 1S ee ey ly exists re 
shape? The slight instrumental velocity loss of the shorter bed "el € next pe sequent pen red poop the 
York) barrel amounts only to about 7% ft. per second re ly may result in a ring-bulge, or ev “? ha 
per inch reduced oa Pon egg aes ee ~N, 
from enough to make any difference at game shooting 
yas phe povoee Get the 26-inch barrel bored modified YOU SHOULDN’T ADMIT IT 
ider this choke—or, if you can afford an extra barrel, one = = fies : 
c in spite bored improved cylinder and the other full choke. Six months ago I made application for a pistol 
ve never ae: permit, giving as my reason that I wanted the gun 
lear purely for the sport of target practice. The appli- 
luting?! LONG SHELLS IN SHORT CHAMBERS cation was brusquely denied, saying that there 


alt water 


was “‘no place to target practice around here any- 


air wake ; ; ee 1 ES am a substantial business man with a 
ge A friend of mine has an old 12-gauge double- clean record, yet am thus far denied the right to 
+ 80 hack barrel, Damascus-type, that he has been shooting possess a pistol legally, What can I do about it? 
g within the heavy 234-inch shells in. Apparently the gun C. R. C. (New York) ee 8 ith 
has short chambers, possibly only 2%-inch cham- pete Sit dsp Paint itw 
do me bers, because the long shells of the heavy loads Ans.—You went about the thing in the wrong 
, oat be must be wedged in slightly as the breech is way, One of the ridiculous aspects of our law- EW-SKIN 
the pit. closed. I have cautioned him against this practice, enforcement set-up appears to be that a citizen N ‘ 
nith will believing it to be dangerous. However, he counters should not be permitted to have a pistol for P i] 
a by saying he has read that the practice is perfect- sporting purposes exclusively. Had you pointed nd forget it 
“bly: hes ly safe—and that he also gets better patterns this oyt that in conducting your business it is neces- a 
‘then use a it possible he is right, and I am wrong? — > y wigs rag ae ag istol & “y Laser onl . 

a As ssi tht, * son, and that you require a pistol for protecting 
hew pair Will appreciate your on your money and going about your lawful busi- ATALL DRUGGISTS. 15, 30 and 50 CENTS 


“ 7 ticular advantage in gs a wr genta onary 
a A patterns improve or not it is the wrong thing to 
oly do, because breech pressures are thereby increased nacmealivncaterk capaunante tee Sebren iN. 
arrelta about fifteen per cent—and particularly in the I purchased a Savage .22 Hornet rifle a year it 1 ‘he y paereg a « 
ery teal case of an old Damascus-barrel gun I consider ago and after using same this season did not 8 the only 22 revolver 
’ this foolhardy practice. 7 clean it for two months. The reason was, I have built to make better 
loridad B. N. read and heard that ammunition of the non-cor- shooting easy! Send for folder SA 
rosive primer type will not injure a gun. How- —TODAY. 
as far as .22 FOR ALL-ROUND WORK ever, after cleaning the rifle I noticed several r 
ed—they spots or marks in the barrel which I could not re- Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
the full. Have been on the point of buying a .22 rifle move with nitro-solvent. Would like to know if | Dept. #10 Worcester, Mass. 
> experi: ea ag shooting, hunting as well as target patie crag a pitted, * oy gun was in per- | 
ned from shooting. Have had in mind the Winchester Model ect condition when it was last used. 
rt 63 Automatic. What is your opinion of this rifle? G. A. S. (New Yorx) FREE CATALOG! | rt EN i See: Se 
t results, Also, would you get it with 20- or 23-inch barrel ? * ing Bags, Fishing Tackle, etc. 
W’s crude Thirdly, what kind of sighting equipment would Ans.—Any rifle shooting dry, jacketed bullets 
r as one you suggest—I want iron sights only? should be cleaned, particularly in summer weather 
nyway— R. L. (Virginia) when the atmosphere is frequently humid. In the . 
T helieve winter, when your house is heated, this isn’t 70 Ris Py meg oc the rg mane anes 
up to 80 Ans.—Cannot speak too highly of the Win- quite as important, although I always do clean Standard Pistols, H&R Revolvers, Lyman, Noske, 
chester Model 63. As an all-round .22 rifle there high-power rifles the day or day after they have Weaver Riflescopes. Send for Free Catalog! 3c Stamp 
B. N. is nothing better. Whether to get the 20-inch or been shot. Use Hoppe’s No. 9 solution only. Illustrated Trophy, Medal Catalog, 50% Discount. 
23-inch barrel, this all depends. Will say this |, The only rifles I don’t clean much are the .22 J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-H, Seattle, Wash 
N much—I owned an M63 with 20-inch barrel for fimfires, and in these always use the greased or vd _ ‘ 
about five years, and just in the last few months Wwax-coated ammunition with non-corrosive primer. 
I don't traded it off and bought a new one with the longer B. N. 
n I have barrel, The arithmetic is all in favor of the longer —of Bargains in Military, 
or. I can sighting radius of the 23-inch barrel. Yet I’m SCATTER-LOAD A MAKE-SHIFT Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
seem to hanged if I don’t believe I like the 20-inch barrel Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
with 30- better. The little gun seems (to me) to lose some I do a great deal of hunting and would like to Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
Special of its fine balance with the 23-inch barrel—though know what you think of the use of brush-loads. plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
a crown this is a matter of individual opinion. Are they dependable? Do they throw good pat- be redeemed on first order. 
: . One of the best sights you can put on this rifle terns? 
ise a rifle is the Lyman 45 peep. You can have the Lyman Dr. C. M. S. (IttrNors) 
ae bye a a but the 45 is — practical and 
[| am no Sts only $4. as against $7, Also, the Lyman 17A Ans.—The scatter-load is a good load to use = , 
m pretty rag w a excellent front sight—though this may where occasion demands it. If Pages is shooting {16 Loner Da, Sieh Pee 
suit me tik ae the rifle up a bit more than you would quail in thick brush, where the shot must be taken 
: ike. I did it, however, and like it. within 15 to 18, possibly 20 yards, and if his bar- * 
imbia) B. N. rels are modified choke, here if he hits his bird 
: lumb center he ruins it for the table. Of course 
difficulty CUTTING OFF THE CRIMP . shouldn’t be trying to shoot quail under those 
the twin conditions with a gun bored like that anyway. 
re T have read somewhere that cutting the crimp But sometimes a man has only one gun, closely & FOR ALL PURPOSES 
. ype aa shotgun shell will reduce the kick. Feel that py and oy case the pe cy ahr is bow New 320 PAGE STOEGER CATALOG 
, autor ere must be a nigger in the woodpile some thing to use. To have a properly-bored gun an 
» barrels pPlace—otherwise castes Anaad crm sy would standard load is always better. But where one has & HANDBOOK No. 28. A priceless manual. 
fire, pat possibly omi impi 5 ke the best of a bad bargain, the scatter- 13,250 items, 4,100 illus. Latest prices. 
, y omit the crimping of shotgun shells alto. to make the best of a bad bargain, the sc 
x perience gether, load serves very well. Scatter-load patterns may All Guns & Ammunitions. Parts, Ballistics, etc. 


N. P. (Kansas) 


Ans.—Don’t care where your friend got his 
advice. It is wrong. I cannot believe that firing 
over-long shells in short chambers gives any par- 


Will you kindly give me the low-down? 
J. L. T. (Texas) 


it ANs.—This is a wide-ranging question; but 
'S generally true that cutting the crimp off a 


ness—this might have got you somewhere. But 
you made the mistake of admitting that you are 
simply a sportsman looking for a little recreation 
in target shooting. Very bad judgment. +9 again. 


be quite irregular at 40-yard range, but at 18 to 20 
yards their irregularity isn’t usually bad enough 
to seriously diminish their effectiveness. a x 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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% Send 50c in Check, M. 0., Coin or Stamps. 
A. F. STOEGER., inc. 
507 FIFTH AVE. NEW Yi N.Y. 
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Just for the Sake of Argument 


OLPHUS GOOBLE ambles into 
town the other day and drops in- 
to this office for a spell to cool 
his dogs. Dolphus is secretary of 

the Heaven-Will-Provide Skeet Club down 
at Elbow Bend and one of the kindliest 
and most tolerant of men. But when the 
topic turns to skeet—here it’s easy to get 
him steamed up on short notice. 

“We're about to durn-near spoil this 
skeet game by taking it too all-fired seri- 
ous,” he announces by way of an opener. 

“Meaning which?” I inquire, sort of 
cautious-like, just to get the drift without 
leading with my chin. 

“Well, frinstance—take these protest 
committees you see at every big skeet 
shoot,” says Dolphus. “What's the use of 
’em? Every time I see five good 
guys going into a holy huddle 
on some crab’s protest it kinda 
gives me a laugh. All five mem- 
bers of the committee always 
look sorta foolish and self-con- 
scious—like as if they know 
right from the start what the 
protester is up to, and that 
they’re goin’ to give it to him 
in the back of the neck any- 
ways, so what the hell?” 

“But how are you going to 
settle protests without a pro- 
test committee?” I put in. 
“These back-fires come up at 
every big shoot and you must 
have some official body to pass 
judgment.” 

“Nix,” says Dolphus. “I 
think it’s better the way we do 
it down at the Heaven-Will- 
Provide Club.” 


7 
| 
| 
| 





Is this one of the weak points in skeet? 


Skeetitis—British Skeet 
—Protest Committees 


“And how do you fellows adjust these— 
shall we say differences of opinion?” I ask. 

“Well,” says Dolphus, “first of all we 
hire a good referee—and a good referee 
down at Elbow Bend has got to have three 
outstanding points as to his proper char- 
acter. First, he’s got to know his skeet 
rules from A to Z. Second, he’s got to 
have almighty good eyesight. Third, he’s 
got to have experience as a box-fighter 
and weigh not less than about a hundred- 
and-ninety on the hoof.” 

“You hint, though most delicately,” I 





In England, gentlemen do not prefer skeet? 








interject, “that you use might rather than 
right?” 

“Naw,” says Dolphus. “You got it back- 
wards. The referee can use his right if he 
has to—and he might have to, sure. But 
nearly everybody down our way knows 
Tuffy Bopp, the referee, and we ain’t had 
a speck of argument over a single one of 
his decisions yet.” 

“Tuffy is not exactly what you'd call a 
pacifist, I take it?” But Dolphus ignores 
this interruption. 

“When Tuffy calls a target lost,” he re- 
sumes, “it’s lost. Of course, if he makes an 
honest mistake—which same the best ref- 
eree is likely to make once in a great while, 
but which Tuffy ain’t ever made yet—he 
just asks the score-keeper and a couple of 
other honest guys he knows 
around the field. And maybe 
he changes his decision, or 
maybe he don’t. But if the 
squawk comes from a chiseller, 
or from a sour-puss corner- 
cutter who looks like he aims 
maybe to snatch one on a bluff, 
Tuffy just puts on the dead 
pan with the mackerel eye 
and says ‘nuts’ and the parley- 
voo ends right there.” 





“ O you mean to imply,” 
we inquire, “that you 
believe the mere presence of a 
protest committee may have 
the effect of encouraging score- 
chiselling and corner-cutting ?” 
“Exactly what I mean,” says 
Dolphus. “Frinstance, what do 
we get when we develop an 
over-supply of lawyers?—we 





Should the referee’s decision be final? 
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bust out in a rash of ambulance chasers. 
And what happens when we leave the 
old wallet bulging vulgarly from the hip 
ket in the subway? I don’t have to tell 
you that one. It’s the same thing with the 
protest committee. I mean setting up a 
Heart-Balm Board at a big skeet shoot is 
just extending an open invite to the chronic 
bellyacher to try to hang one on the ref- 
eree if-he can—and chisel a target with 
the kind permission of five good guys who 
weren't nowhere near the premises when 
it happened. And sometimes the chiseller 
gets away with it, too.” ne 
“Of course you have a nostrum?” I 
rmur. 

wegere I have,” says Dolphus. “It’s like 
this: In baseball, title boxing matches, 
horse races and so on, the decision of the 
referee or judge is final. In straight trap- 
shooting the rule is the same, I believe. So 
why not extend the same courtesy to the 
skeet referee? Apparently he’s a good man 
or you wouldn’a picked him in the first 
place? O.K. then—let him stand or fall on 
his own good, or bad, job of refereeing. 
Then let the National Association O.K. 
certain selected individuals as_ official 
referees in all sections of the country— 
and hold these referees accountable for 
the fairness of their decisions.” 

With this deliverance Dolphus gra- 
ciously removes my desk from underneath 
his feet and prepares to take his leave. 

“Going up to the state shoot?” I ask. 

“Yep,” says he. “Gotta be there.” 

“Taking a team up?” 

“Nope. Can’t get the boys together for 
that long a trip. But I gotta be there per- 
sonal because I’m gonna be one of the 
officials.” 

“In what capacity?” I inquire. 

“They asked me to be a member of the 
protest committee,” says Dolphus easing 
his girth through the doorway. 

“So long!” 

—Bor NICHOLS. 


BRITISH SKEET 


HE following bit of current gossip 

(passed around in New York shoot- 
ing circles recently) comes from London. 
It originated, allegedly, with a British 
shooting instructor who also acts as 
American “customer’s man” for an Eng- 
lish gunmaking concern, This individual 
is said to be a good fellow, an excellent 
shot, a corking coach, and has (so ’tis 
whispered) more than a trace of cockney 
in his accent. Skeet Department’s infor- 
mant, talking with this shooting instructor 
recently, inquired as to the extent of 
skeet’s popularity in the British Isles. To 


LONG-RUN TROPHIES 


ROPHY awards for long-run scores | 


in trap and skeet shooting have just 
been announced by the Sporting Arms & 
Ammunition Manufacturers 
Shooters at registered shoots throughout 
the country will be eligible for bronze, 


silver and gold pins for runs of 50, 100 and | 
150 straight, according to the Institute’s | 
announcement making public the rules for 


the trophy awards. 


la bl . | 
The rules governing award of these 
bronze, silver and gold trophy pins are as | 


follows: 


(1) Only amateur contestants eligible. | 


(2) Awards apply to long runs made at 
both trap and skeet registered shoots and 
at registered targets only. Neither prac- 
tice targets nor shoot-off targets may be 
counted in long-run total. 

(3) Targets to be thrown at regulation 
distance. 

(4) Long runs to count must be made at 
one tournament; no carry-overs recog- 
nized. 

(5) Long-run trophies will be awarded 
as follows: For 50 to 99 straight, bronze 
pin; for 100 to 149 straight, silver pin; for 
150 and over, gold pin. 

(6) There will be a different design for 
trap and skeet. 

(7) No contestant shall be eligible to 
win more than one of each of said trophies 
during the calendar year. 

(8) A contestant having won a silver 
pin shall not be permitted to qualify for a 
bronze pin; and a contestant having won 
a gold pin, shall not be permitted to qualify 
for either a silver or a bronze pin. 


1937 MECCA FOR 
CLAY-TARGET BUSTERS 


UN clubs seeking to put themselves 

on the map in a big way would do 

well to take more than a casual squint at 
the big-time methods employed by the 
Blue Rock Gun Club of Detroit this year. 
For this well-known Mecca of the Michi- 
gan target-busting fraternity has not only 
cinched the 1937 National Skeet Cham- 
pionships, which will be shot there from 
August 31st to September 4th inclusive, 
but will also be the scene of the Michigan 
Trapshooting Championship Tournament 
slated for July 22nd to July 25th inclusive. 
Doubtless many trapsheoters through- 
out the middle west will visit the Michigan 
Championship Tournament late in July as 
a big-time warm-up for Vandalia a month 
later. The Detroit fracas will be open to 
non-residents of Michigan, although local 


Institute. | 





ANY CHOKE YOU WANT 
—INSTANTLY! 


The NEW SUPER 
POLY CHOKE 
NOW $16! 


Ask For 

Folder FS 
Fit the 
pattern to 
your shooting 
with a POLY 
CHOKE! Instantly adjusted with the 
fingers to any choke wanted. No loose 
pieces, no change in center of impact. 

THE POLY CHOKE CO. 

FRANKLIN AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 














Protect Your Guns 
with HOPPE’S No. 9 


he bore leading, metal fouling. 
firing residue. Prevents rust pitting. 
Maintains best shooting. Apply with 
Hoppe’s Cleaning Patches. Accurately cut 
canton flannel, each size in 
dustproof carton. . . . For 
working parts, also to clean 
and polish, use Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil. Light, pene- 
trating, pure, never gums. 
Fine for fishing reels. . . 
At your dealer’s. SAM- 
PLES: Send for No. 9, 10c; 
Oil, 5c; Patches, 25e— 
mention bore size. Gun 
Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St. 
Phila., Pa. 











Now furnished in ALUMINUM ALLOY as well 
as steel. One-third weight of steel. Bright finish. 
For 12, 16, 20, 238 and .410 ga. Single barrel. 
Single shot, repeating or autoloading. Free folder. 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








BELZ SKEET GLAS “As Neces- 
ga» sary As Sights On Your Gun” 


Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 


.. protects your eyes from 

glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs."’ 

BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 

eliminate glare and eye-strain, Clear 

underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 

plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 

W. H. BELZ, Inc. 2A E. 44th S N.Y.C. 


shooters will do their darnedest to keep as 
much as possible of the $11,500 purse in 
Michigan pants pockets. 

The three outstanding matches in the 
July 22nd to 25th trap shoot—at least as 


his amazement he was calmly informed 
that skeet is shot in England today only 
by “trydespeople and cops—not by gentle- 
men.” Well, well, WELL— 





SKEETITIS 


Joe LYNCH writes from Amsterdam 
(N.Y., not Holland) that he has dis- 
covered a new ailment that afflicts skeet 
shooters, He says the name of the malady 
is “Skeetitis.” 
__Joe says further that he will be blasted 
if skeet does him any good at all in the 
field—and here’s why : When he gets into 
the game field this last autumn (says he) 
and a big cock pheasant clatters up and 
out of the underbrush right in front of 
his gun, Joe misses with the first barrel— 
and forgets he has a second barrel. Joe 
Claims a year of skeet shooting has erased 
completely from his mind that there is 
such a thing as a second barrel hitched on 
to his double-betsy. 

Anyone else been bitten by this Skeetitis 
Bug? If so—there should be a cure for it. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 


far as non-resident shooters are concerned 
—will be the Amateur Handicap Cham- 
pionship on July 22nd, the Open Handicap 
Championship 200-target event shot July 
23rd, and the Open Class Championship 
200-target event shot on July 24th. 

The Amateur Handicap Championship 
offers a $1000 guaranteed purse—divided 
$100 to the Michigan State Champion, 
$100 to the Non-resident Champion, and 
$800 to the next high guns. 

The Open Handicap Championship shot 
from 16- to 25-yard rise offers a $4000 
guaranteed purse with $750 to the winner 
and $3250 divided between the next high 
guns, not to exceed 50 moneys. 

The Open Class Championship offers a 
guaranteed purse of $3000—to be divided in 
five classes and sub-divided high guns. 

Entries should be addressed to Adolph 
L. Nelson, tournament manager, 17352 
Parkside Avenue, Detroit. 








FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or Non-Malignant 
Rectal trouble is urged to write for our FREE Book, de- 
seribing the McCleary Treatment for these insidious rectal 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 
thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list of 
former patients living in every State in the Union. The 
McCleary Clinic, 815 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
U. &. PAT. OFF. 
all-around boot in 


“The bes 


Manutactured Since J 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Importance of Nose 


IKE most all bird dog enthusiasts I 
entertain definite opinions, some 
long held, concerning dogs and 
their work. This attempt is prompt- 

ed by the finishing remark in an article 
entitled “Is it Lucky?” by Horace Lytle 
in Frep & STREAM. It read, “Certainly, 
when you come right down’ to fundamen- 
tals, and want the most practical per- 
formance, whether it’s for a prize or some- 
thing to eat, there is nothing more im- 
gg er than nose in a hunting dog.” 

Good scenting power, or nose, is the 

most important qualification of a hunting 
dog. His entire per- 
formance centers 
around it, and without 
a good nose the finest 
powers in all other es- 
sentials will not bring 
results, either hunting 
or competing in field 
trials. With a good 
nose, a dog may be 
weak in other impor- 
tant respects, and still 
be valuable as a gun 
dog. After many years 
of hunting over many 
dogs of all kinds and 
capabilities, attending 
field trials as a close 
observer, competitor, 
judge or reporter, and 
watching field trial 
winners and fine shoot- 
ing dogs work out, 

am more firmly con- 
vinced than ever of the 
primary importance of 
good scenting powers. 

Now I well realize 

that an intelligent, am- 
hitious, determined dog, with strength, 
style and courage, can be good even though 
endowed with only an average nose. But 
give him a really good nose and he would 
be that “one in a lifetime.” I also admit 
that a keen-nosed, useful dog will fall quite 
a long way short of the ideal if he is lack- 
ing in any of the first mentioned dog’s 
strong points. But, unless he is gunshy, 
or a quitter, he will probably equal his 
far more attractive rival in results. I have 
hunted a number of times behind two in- 
dividual dogs, the first one much wider, a 
better ground worker, and equal in tracta- 
bility, manners, bird sense and stamina 
than the second, but the latter dog holds 
its own consistently in production of game 
by virtue of a superior nose, although the 


It holds first place 
among the requisites 
for good hunting dogs 


first described has a good enough nose, 
and is equal or superior in every other 
respect. 

I want all possible class, range, and in- 
spiration from my dogs, either hunting 
or in competition. But I feel that excellent 
scenting powers bring (1) increased de- 


F. J. Frank’s fine pointer and setter really mean it 


sire to hunt, (2) more pointing instinct, 
(3) more readily acquired bird sense, (4) 
more character on point, (5) more anima- 
tion in his work, and (6) more courage 
and staying powers than the same individ- 
ual would possess with an average or poor 
nose. 

Won't we all agree that the quicker a 
dog can scent game the quicker will his 
hunting desire be aroused? That the big- 
ger the snootful of scent the quicker he 
will point and staunchly hold? And since 
a good nose will locate more game than 
an average one, the more experience on 
birds for energy expended will the dog 
acquire, and more easily will he learn the 
wiles of game birds. As for character, not 
just loftiness on point, who ever saw a 


dog really swell up majestically without a 
strong scent of his game! I have seen, as 
we all have, dogs stand with high head 
and tail, and yet fail to inspire. They were 
not pointing so much as just standing, 
either as a dog styles up on sight of a 
strange canine, or just a trained stand, 
But did you ever see a dog with a real 
scent of birds point that way? If the dog’s 
nose is good he will be more optimistic 
about his work, which will be evident to 
his handler, and increase the handler’s ex- 
pectancy of results. And certainly man or 
dog has greater courage in assuming, and 
will stick longer to a 
task, he enjoys, and 
Ww ho can question that 
a dog will enjoy his 
hunting more fully and 
be harder to discourage 
if his nose makes his 
job easier and more 
prolific of results? 


OW, of course, 

the foregoing will 
not be true if one in- 
sists On comparing a 
bold, rugged dog with 
average nose toa timid, 
weak dog with good 
nose, but consider well 
the difference a good 
nose rather than aver- 
age will make in the 
field performance of a 
strong, courageous dog. 
The truly great cham- 
pions of pointing dog 
field performance cou- 
ple a fine nose with all 
the other desirable 
physical and mental at- 
tributes that one usually expects. 

Now and then a representative cham- 
pion has been somewhat lacking in one 
or more of the fundamentals other than 
nose, but who will name a representative 
champion who had just an average nose? 
Many are the fine dogs who perform 
well but cannot quite attain championship 
form. Yet some of the few competitors 
who vanquish them and reach champion- 
ship form often appear to be somewhat 
inferior, or rather less attractive just on 
surface indications. And the more I learn 
through experience, contact, and reading, 
the more firmly I become convinced that, 
in our never-ceasing search for the ideal 
bird dog, we should ‘look first for a super- 
lative nose. R. B. WILL 
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TENDER RETRIEVING 


OFTEN notice a question is asked how 

to break retrieving dogs trom crushing 
or mutilating the game. I have been fool- 
ing with dogs for over fifty years and have 
hroken coon-hunting dogs for the market, 
which, by the way, I consider the most 
dificult dog to break if it is trained to 
perfection. But I mustn't wander off the 
trail. 1 was to write about hard-mouthed 


Helps Save Your Puppies 


A new scientific development! A liquid 

food made like bitches’ milk in balance of 

food elements. New findings of science 

show that many foods do not contain 

enough vitamins. WEEN liberally pro- 
} vides the vitamins and minerals needed 
for sturdy normal growth and health. Prepared 
by scientists with years of experience making 
milk products. 


: oa 
f 
Wy 
A AD ‘ EASY TO USE. No bothersome mixing. Just pour it out. 





jogs. 

: The remedy that is often given is to 
insert a wire or sharp nails through the 
hird to be retrieved, but I have used for 
years a very successful method. I take a 
pliable strip of sole leather, two or more 


“A 
I r ‘ " a - Puppies go for it. Keeps indefinitely. e FOR ORPHAN 
inches wide, width depending on the game | gees E 1 LIQUID FOOD puppies. Feed WEEN frequently from nursing bottle or 
, a 
NSN 


SEND 25c FOR TRIAL SHIPMENT 


dish, e FOR WEANED PUPPIES. Puppies never lose a 

TO RE PLA CE day when removed from the mother if WEEN is used. Pour 
BITCHES’ MILK over solid food as dog gets older. e FOR LARGE LITTERS. 
Supplement mother’s milk with WEEN. e FOR NURSING 

FOR PUPPIES BITCHES. Feed WEEN with her other food. It will stimu- 
AND YOUNG ate milk flow. « Get our trial offer of 2 cans for 26 cents. 


DOGS. 
LIFE PRODUCTS, INC., 


Shipped postpaid—try it — convince yourself. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Free literature, write today. 


4612 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
aia aca SETS 


English Setters 
of Debonair 
, 








out a WINGAN KENNELS 


en, as JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
bi Labrador Retrievers at Stud 
nding, Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
staal Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
real , wt Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
dog’s ha . 4 @ Imp. Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
mistic | OOP ein ag Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
ent to ‘ r Geautityl youngsters and purples Fig by. the erat 
S ex- 4 ie: DAVID D. ELLIOT tron of Debonair, wut “ot salect ‘Brood Matrons fired by 
an or M Champions. Perf: development, condition and delivery 
anager guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service to J. F. $35, 
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LAVERACK 


MALLWYO 
STRAINS 
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Glen Smith’s good pointer shows his son 
how to do it 


bird it is to be used with. The size of the 
one I use is two inches wide with twelve 
spikes, to be used with woodcock. You 
screw in a number of steel calks, the same 
as used on mountain hunting boots. They 
will protrude through the leather, but 
should not be cut off. 

Join the ends of the leather together by 
sewing or riveting a piece of common 
elastic one or more inches wide. A strap 
or buckle can be used to join them, but I 
prefer the rubber. It can be slipped over 
the bird much easier. The pad should fit 
snugly around the bird, and the elastic 
will hold it tight. 

I have always believed the place to cor- 
rect any fault is in the field when you are 
hunting. There the dog is under the ex- 
citement of killing game. When I kill a 
bird, I make the dog drop and I walk in 
and adjust the strap around the bird; re- 
place it on the ground, and go back and 
order the dog to fetch. Grasping the bird, 
the dog gets a mouthful of spikes. They 
will not lacerate the mouth, but will hurt 
just enough to cause the dog to drop the 
bird. Some dogs nose it over after dropping 
it and find the head and tail of the bird 
are free from barbs and will retrieve by 
taking hold of one or the other without 
injury to the game. 

In the event the dog refuses to retrieve, 
place the pad around under the wings, 
leaving the wings free. This will allow the 
dog to fetch by taking the bird by the 
wing. If the dog is well broken to retrieve, 
he will fetch it. Anyone who will follow 
this method every time he kills a bird 
will find the dogs will soon grasp it by 
the wing or head and retrieve it without 
the pad. Ben A. EASTMAN 


Box 4 East Islip New York 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
1829 N. Sth St. 

Philadelphia 


E. B. McINTYRE, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W. 








FOR SALE 
ENGLISH, IRISH and 
GORDON PUPPIES 


Two or three months old. Schooled to work in yard. 
Used to gun fire. A few finished and started dogs 
and bitches. Express inspection, you pay transporta- 
tion charges. Include 13 cents for pictures. 


HOBBY KENNELS, R 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 








Golden Retrievers 


Litter of this rare breed whelped May 4, 1937. These 
represent the best breeding and wagking stock possible 
to obtain. The sire, Champion Mac Gregor of Three 
Acres. The dam, Hollow Hill Lavina, won Best of 
Breed in the Omaha Dog Show; and her sire, dam and 
all four grand parents are Champions. It runs in the 
family. You can’t go wrong on breed for cozapanions, 
pets or field dogs. $25.00 and $35.00 each. 


Geo. C. Walters, Box 704, Omaha, Nebr. 








English Setters Deluxe 


Wonderful litter whelped Feb. 22, 1937 by Kanza 
(winning son Gentleman Ginger and Fashion Maid). 
Dam by outstanding son Hawk's Spectre whose mother 
is by Double Ch. Nugym ex daughter Ch. Pokadot Kid. 
Most of these puppies are lightly marked white, orange 
and ticked. $20 each on approval. Photos and pedigree 
by request. Also America’s best selection of thoroughly 
trained shooting dogs (both Pointers and Setters) and 
nicely started youngsters. State your interests for in- 
dividual description. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Shady Brook Kennels Waltonville, Ilinois 














SQUARE CIRCLE 
MEMBERS— 


DRESS 
YOUR CAR= 


A great many Square Circle members 
have told us of the friends they have 
made through the insignia on their coats. 


There are fellow members of the 
Square Circle almost everywhere you go. 
This handsome emblem attached to your 
license plates, visible when your coat em- 
blem is not, may bring you friendships 
and sport you would not otherwise have. 
Get a pair today, for front and rear. 
Heavy brass; brilliant chrome and pol- 
ished enamel. Will last for years. Easily 
attached, Price 50c each, $1.00 a set, 
postpaid. Address 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Mallwyd-Gladstone Duals 


A beautiful litter of dual purpose Mallwyd-Gladstone 
setter pups. Every pup handsome enough for bench and 
good enough for field. Change of residence necessitates 
prompt disposal of this litter and the pups are priced 
accordingly. This is stuff for the discriminating gentle- 
man sportsman and the breeder catering to him. Dogs 
priced lower than bitches, as usual. Address either 


D. Edward Atwell, Coatesville, Pa. 
or J. E, Ott, Downers Grove, tl. 





of exhibition calibre 


ARISTOCRATIC GUN DOGS 
Poe 7 


Including promising all-age 
prospect; also Ist prize win- 
ner on bench, started for field 
trial, reasonable. Puppies. 


KINVARRA 


IRISH SETTERS 
Darien, Conn. 














Shooting Dogs for Sale 


Extra highelass pointers and setters that are trained 
to hunt correctly, point staunch, back and retrieve. Can 
furnish males and females, three to five years old, for 
grouse, pheasant and quail, with or without papers. 
Also pedigreed puppies and started dogs of field and 
show type. All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. Descriptive price list ten 


cents. 
OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 
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WORM CAPSULES / 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
FoR 


NO. 652 


Iremoval 


WRITE 
BOOKLET 





Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


Makers of Every 
Kind of Trophy 


Specialists in the guest pins 
or tokens that are having such 
tremendous popularity this 
season. 


Makers of Field & Stream’s 
new Distinguished Fisherman 
emblems. 


Orders for prizes for school 
athletic competitions, fratern- 
ity pins, trapshooting, skeet, 
boat racing, field trials and 
shooting tournaments skillful- 
ly executed. 

For thirty-five years one of 
the leading manufacturing 
jewelers of the country. 

Inquiries given prompt at- 
tention. 


Wituiam A. WALLACE 
COMPANY 
30 Wyatt Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


h ractica 
aus in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. _ ADDRESS DESK N-16-H 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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| change a leopard’s 
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Max Frohlich, Jr.’s three white setters show a variety of postures on point 


WAGS TAIL ON POINT 


RECENT letter from a reader asks if 

there is any way to stop a setter from 
wagging his tail while on point. If there 
is, your present editor doesn’t know what 
it is. I have always contended that dogs 
are as individual in their mannerisms as 
are people. With some dogs a wagging tail 
is a way of showing pleasure while point- 
ing. Other dogs are fired to the firmest 
Again with some dogs 
the waving tail may indicate uncertainty 
—with some even nervousness. You can't 
spots, and it is the 
writer’s belief that any direct effort to- 
ward trying to “cure” tail waving on 
point will tend only to have the opposite 
effect—and either increase the tendency 
or even possibly lead to the outcropping of 
some other “collateral” fault that would 
be worse. 

The setter dog, Joe Muncie, waved his 
tail on point, yet won a National Cham- 
pionship. Of course, he won it in spite of 
his tail action rather than because of it. 
I’ve seen a good many dogs which may 


| wiggle their tails when they don’t have the 


DOG FEEDING BOOK FREE | 


w to wean and raise pups, how to condition show 
or field dogs, how to feed a brood eo and — or 
valuable information in this new 32 p. book. Ask 
the book—and order 


10 Ibs. VITALITY DOG FOOD $1 fo: 


and give VITALITY a real feeding test in kennel or 


pups, for > aoe matrons, show or working dogs. Sample 
Free. Wr 


t. FS- 
| VITALITY MILLS, Inc., Board of Trade Bidg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW! The Bird- Dog —— Collar 
“TRAINO” 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better results with less work _ emg than any 
other coliar I ever used. 


3., the noted 


NEW! 
A Word to the Wise 





shooting | 


birds “fixed” just right—but which stiffen 
up their tails pretty nicely under other 
conditions. 

A beautiful, rigid, tail carriage on point 
is indeed the acme of art. But I have seen 
some dogs maintain exactly the same atti- 
tude even when their birds have run off 
—and when the dog should know they’ve 
run off. Somehow, I can’t get over a feel- 
ing that that’s sort of dumb. I somehow 
can’t blame a dog which tries to tell me 
with his tail that the birds are running 
and that I mustn’t expect them right in 
front of him. This is something entirely 
different from a merely sloppy tail car- 
riage. 

After all, dogs are really pretty limited 
in the means given them with which to 
express themselves—and a dog’s tail is an 
instrument with which he can be most 
expressive of his emotions. —H.L 


One such instance recently occurred with 
Robert L. Martins who moved from Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Denver, taking his fam- 
ily and dog Max with him. But Max 
didn’t like the altitude of Denver, or had 
some other objection to it, for a week 
later he started out for his old home. It 
took him 47 days to travel the 750 miles, 
When he arrived in Des Moines his pads 
were cracked and he was so tired that 
he fell asleep in the yard of Mrs. Stanley 
C. Wilmore, a former neighbor of the 
Martins. How did he know how to get 
there? You tell me. 

Another dog, an Irish setter, beat even 
this record for a long distance trek back 
home. While Charles T. Naddy, a Colum- 
bus, Ohio, merchant was in San Antonio, 
his dog decided that he didn’t like the 
South and disappeared. Ten months later, 
in good health and well fed, the setter 
turned up at its old home early one Sun- 
day morning. That’s a distance of 1500 
miles and the feat can only be accounted 
for by the presence of some remarkable 
instinct or sense. 

A little of that same kind of sense would 
have been very useful to me on many a 
hunt. Tracy Lewis 


CIRCLES HIS BIRDS 


NE of our readers says his favorite 
three-year-old setter, over which he 
has had previous excellent shooting, has 
started the habit of “backing out of his 
points and making a circle and coming in 
from the opposite side of the birds to get 
the birds between me and him.” He adds 
that at first he took this to be just an 
evidence of exceptional bird sense but is 
beginning now to believe that it is some- 
thing else. It is probably, in fact, an ap- 
proach to that most dreaded of all faults 
known as blinking. Our reader is natur- 
ally worried about the final outcome and 
has asked what to do about it. 
The facts in the case are that the best 
possible cure will be not even to try det 
initely to effect a cure. In other words, 
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We offer 


whenever a dog starts to get touchy om 
game, anything you may try to do about 
it will more than likely.only make it worse. 
In such a case you'll probably only serve 
to make it worse if you even so much a 


The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 


jee pet A eg) as en ee bites, = "5 | DOGS TRAVEL HUNDREDS 
OF MILES TO HOME 


Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD 515 Madison Ave., New York City 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 





“Stripslik” 


hy 4 
ar ba 


cus 


O dogs possess some additional sense 
which humans are unable to explain? 
I think most of us who are familiar with 
them will answer, “Yes.” Even non-dog 
lovers must notice from time to time in 


act as if you notice the dog’s circling. 
Anything that is either said or done wil 
be sure to be wrong. 

If the circling tendency hasn’t gotten to 





bad—so that there is at least a reasonable 
hope of getting him out of it—the best pee 
to do is take no apparent cognizance 0 

it at all. Follow this plan and you should 


Does not eut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely, | 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coats, and cats; also good 
fur comb. F 4” razor-edge trimming blade, with each order 
or ($1 value) 
Anti-Bark Bridle stops wanton barking 
Warner's Dog Products Co., 


the newspapers items telling of dogs that 
have travelled tremendous distances over 
territory strange to them, to reach a home 
from which they have been taken. 





sieee - $1 ppd. 
Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 
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have reason to hope that the dog may fin- | 
ally make up his own mind that he’s been | 
“making much ado about nothing”; and 
if he comes to this conclusion on his own 
account, he may surprise you some day 
by sticking nicely to a point—and from 
then on he will start to stop fidgeting. 
Circling isn’t exactly blinking—but is a 
fault that is first cousin to it. Handling 
a dog which starts to circle is a very deli- 
cate proposition—fully as delicate as in 
the case of gun shyness. And in either case 
the smartest thing to do is try and avoid 
having it apparent to the dog that you 
even notice the shortcoming or are at all | 
concerned about it. —H. L.| 


SUMMER TRAINING 


D gots taking them by and large, few per- ; 
sons even think of trying to keep their | = — : 

dogs in training during the summer months | TF he’s a small dog or a big dog 
—except yard training or general lessons | 2 Milk-Bone will give him health- 
in obedience. Summer is a mighty good | building nourishment. It’s the kind . 


time to give a dog a course of force train- | of good, wholesome food that’s\_4 
ing to retrieve. But field work is out of the} peeded to make the most of any breed! 


DID MILK-BONE MAKE 
YOU GROW THAT BIG? 





TO COMPLETELY RID your dog or cat of fleas 
and lice and to prevent reinfestation for days, use 
Pulvex Flea Powder. Odorless; non-irritating; 
made by experts with 93 years’ experience. 

Fleas are worse than tormenting; they’re actually 
dangerous, frequently carrying tapeworm larvae. 
For your dog’s health and comfort, rid him of all 


























ed with (not just some) of his fleas. Take no chances— set tr ob a pore Nga a ies rj-| it will keep your dog as full of life 
ym Des ’ SS experi- 
is fame me wg ALWAYS DUST YOUR | enced readers may be uncertain on this nue as' wholesome food pat 8 
t Ma DOG ALL OVER matter, as evidenced by a letter just re-| 1" *€ Proper proportions possibly 
or da Attachedtoevery ceived as follows: can. Milk-Bone contains beef, cereals, 
2 week can ote book | While a spot of Pulvex on dog's | “How can I keep my twenty-eight- milk, food minerals, 
mes onraising,train- | neck may kill the fleas 30% of the | months-old female setter in training dur- irradiated yeast and 
ome. It ing,teedingdogs. | time (no flea powder tested does | . | heed . : 
) miles, Itsmoney-saving | better) only a thorough dusting | "8 the summer months? Last year, her cod liver oil. Your 
is pads ae can possibly insure complete erad- first season in the field, she stood quail dog needsthevitamins 
ed that pana yo ae ication of fleas and maximum she fairly well, and I killed a number of birds Milk-Bone has! Get a 
Stanley save you many | tection for your dog against fresh | over her. Now the difficulty I have is k f Milk-B 
‘ cy timesthe cost ot | attacks. At all leading drug, pet finding something for her to point. The package of Milk-Bone 
of the acan of Pulvex. | and department stores, 50 cents. & & Peete from your dealer to- 
to se strong odor of the grass seems to take 

8 day, or send for a free 
at evel sample to Milk-Bone 
k back Bakery, Dept. D-837 
Colum- National Biscuit Co. 
.ntonio, FLEA POWDER 449 W. 14 St., N.Y.C. 
ike the 
s late HIGH-CLASS . ! 
‘ee © POINTERS and SETTERS Give That Good Dog a Chance! 
ie Sun- 5 2 Send him to us for training in a big country 
of 1500 «algerie a pe we rae ot Shee —_ with plenty of quail and pheasants. We train 
counted oon fee “y $50.00 ptt AIL Poin od pointers, setters and retrievers. Modern, sani- 
arkable experienced and trained thoroughly, and tary a Reasonable rates, satisfaction 

are shipped on trial. guaranteed. 

» would CLAYTON’S KENNELS FINGER, TENN. Tuttle’s Training Kennels Ina, Illinois 
many a 
EWIS POINTER PUPS 


WANTED 


S 


Extra good Pointer Pups, whelped Feb. 28, 1937. Sire 
a fine Son of CH. SEAVIEW REX, Pups’ Dam daugh- 
ter CH. SAND HILL TED & granddaughter of CH. 
DAPPLE JOE, she high class Bitch. Pups marked 
white, liver & ticked, some white & orange, good 
Pointer type & field qualities & extra good Pointer 





























Shooting Dogs 


Give your” dogs a square deal. Finest 
food, individual attention, personal train- 
ing. Pay when satisfied. 




















favorite Pups in good: health & condition. Write for ictures 
: ve generations breeding. $25.00 each, real Bargains, 
hich he Pups shipped & sold on approval. , | RLB oe G. bina M 
ng, has PEARL HALL ACWORTH, GA. | | : || & 4. Bex2 rincess Anne, Md. 
of his Bobby Jane Buckeye finds things pretty | 
ning i : = interesting while in Mississippi | 
meat ( | German Shorthaired Pointers ATTENTION BIRD HUNTERS 
=: The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or | | away the scent of the birds. I have tried 
Te adds 7 A gun & r : 4 ° . If you will send me that good dog now, I will give 
just af Bees eth aes nome, Permnes.: Beate. sf to get her to point other birds such as | him a thorough course in yard work and force retrieving, 
but prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the. best | | pigeons, but she runs right up to them and || {hen Anish him up on grounds that are more than well 
come. fp | frais, puree Backed for your pieces | wants to grab them, making no effort to || season's shining when the tasgn opens. Agi belee 
ani world’s ese’ exclusive breeder, a serene — this — gPhnginbec (tia 
- CHARLES THORNTON “The Creator has ordain er | 
1 faults Missouls: ‘dai poe on t fhe aence || JACK GORDON, LEVY, ARK. 
- natur months. During the summer months 1n our | 
: , , | 
fe pe part of the country there is nothing that a | 
° e . . A °. | 
High Class Shooting Dogs bird dog can find and satisfactorily handle. | If Your Dog Has B Neglected 
he best We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers You and I can't do. anything about this g S$ Deen eg ecte 
a det So Ba dogs are a situation. It has existed from time im- then 9 neg it poe sags on potas. plows mote 
i n ° j , 4 control so that it will handle to gun when wanted; bac! 
be — to hunt both close and wide, with and without memorial. I wouldn't attempt to try to get | at sight or a on nneadi raed to shot ond “na 
‘t or he shinoes a her to point other than game birds, either | | find all dead and retrieve tenderly; thoroughly experi- 
IC pe eat colar, send for our prices and other information now or at any other time of year. I don’t | — le Boe frac bhaeg3 ame i un 
O ai : ever believe in it. ; Sapte | the best of food and care for your dog right. Write for 
t worse. FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. “The only other thing to do is give your | full information. R. W. Grubbs, Fair Play, S. C. 
y re young setter a good summer rest. By early | 
nuch as September yo n yorki : : 
-ircling. agen * ae sage fpr ia Sel | Would like to train your young dogs 
> a Your dog gives you his best— AgAet C¥ER TS YOU CORUNE ENS BEM: WOER- | 1 oo peuiiiels your old Pointers, Setters 
ne wil give him the protection of a roomy outs to late in the day, just before sun- : : egse 
“Buffalo” Portable Yard. Write for Nader and Retrievers for early Fall shooting. 
descriptive Booklet 85-G 3 down. Then the young broods of quail will Have lots of birds on long protected 
tten too * be getting big enough to smell. If you steam: Ghali Eee ecole P nial 
sonable don’t overdo it and handle her right, you - a . asad - are ae : ; . : 
st th should have her ready for the season. I " ah a amaae saninn aia P 
ance 0 shouldn’t worry about the summer months. Holly Springs, Mississippi 
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We're all in the same boat.” je agp BS 

















DON’T LET HIM 
Seratch! 


A dog doesn’t scratch for 
pleasure. An itching irritation, 
beneath his skin, caused by 
blood impurities is driving him 
frantic. His skin is non-porous, 
he can't perspire and throw 
them off. He has to scratch un- 
less you help him. 

Rex Hunters Condition Pow- 
ders—for dogs of all breeds—any age contain the 
natural blood correctives his system needs. Given 
regularly once a week they work to correct blood 
conditions that so often cause scratching, loose coat, 
listlessness, poor appetite, eczema and other ills. 
Why not try them? Make your pet happy, healthy 
and contented. 

Easy to use, safe and inexpensive, Rex Hunters 
Condition Powders—the prescription of a distin- 
guished English Veterinary Surgeon are for sale at 
leading Pet Shops and Drug Stores. If unable to ob- 
tain send 25c for full month’s supply (or 5 for $1.00) 
—direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 311, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Ask your dealer for ‘Rex 
Hunters’’. You'll never know how fine your dog 
can be until you've tried them. 











Springer Spaniel At Stud 
Bracer Bruning of Ashaba No. 967686. 
Field trial stock, Good Hunter and Re- 
triever. Liver and white. Fee $25.00. Write 
E. J. Cuamspers, 110 Old Army Road, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 











THORSDALE KENNELS, Reg. 
English Springer Spaniels 
Puppies for sale $50.00 up 


Champions at Stud including 1937 Westminster 
Best of Breed. All of our breeding stock are 
broken Gun Dogs and are regularly hunted. 


Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Thorsby St. Charles, Mich. 











. e . 
English Springer Spaniels 
Four males, three females, two months of 
age, sired by International Champion 
Belmoss Cocksure; Dam Firefly. Color 
black & white, flashily marked. A.K.C. 

registered. Females $25., males $30. 
A few older dogs for sale, color liver & white. 
Carroll F. Hockersmith, Box 151, Shippensburg, Pa. 











Springers and Cockers 
High class. Farm-raised strong, healthy 
pups born March 15th to June Ist. Backed 
by leading bench and field champions. 40 
to select from at this time. Price $25.00 to 
$75.00. We can please you. 





Ernest B. Stanley, North Bennington, Vermont. 











Springers Of Distinction 
Where the Famous Champion Quintuplets, holders of 2 
WORLD’S RECORDS, also winners of ALL_ LICENSED 
FIELD TRIALS held in Calif., were bred. Your Proof of 
“ELYSIAN” quality and ability. Puppies now from the 
WORLD'S most famous Springer Bitch, Dam of the Cham- 
pion Quintuplets, by a real Champion Sire. Puppies double 
cross of English and American Champion Nuthill Dignity, 
by his 2 most famous Champion Producing children, Also 
puppies double cross of Champion Elysian Emissary, = 
BEST BY TEST” since his World famous Grandsire Nut- 
hill Dignity. Champion dogs and bitches, actual winners, 
bred bitches, puppies, Champion Studs. 

ELYSIAN KENNELS CALEXICO, CALIF. 








Springer Spaniels of Quality 
Please tell us what you want. We have them 
for every purpose. All ages and colors, bred 
for quality and working ability, they can and 
do win in both field and show. Get one of our 
good bitches either open, or bred to one of our 
winning studs. They are a sound investment 
yielding both pleasure and profit. 

Kesterson’s Kennels Skamokawa, Wash. 











40 Springer Spaniels 
Raised in the heart of Maine 
Best stock obtainable 
Ten Irish Setter Pups 
April 16, by the great Ch. Chief Justice 
Bow Ring Kennels, Reg. Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 
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INITIATING YOUNG 
SPANIELS 


F your young spaniel was born late last 

year, or very early this year, he will be 
putting his nose to the ground and demon- 
strating that he’d like to hunt something. 
At the end of the year, he will be going 
strong, and be quite a useful young dog 
for hunting. 

The heavy dew of an early September 
morning holds the scent of any game that 
has visited the place during the night be- 
fore. Near fences, outside woodlands and 
other small cover, will be good places to 
take your young spaniel for exercise just 
after sun-up, although you should leave 
your gun at home in the closed season. 
If you have an older dog that will hunt, it 
will be wise to take him along—if only to 
encourage the youngster to put his nose to 
the ground. The puppy will follow close 
on the footsteps of the older dog and want 
to play. But a snarl and a snap or two 
should soon teach him manners. Your gun, 
of course, will be in its corner, at home. 

Should good fortune favor the old dog’s 
hunting, and a rabbit or pheasant is 
found, the youngster’s ambition will be 
aroused; and from that moment he should 
become keener and keener on whatever 
kind of game he happens to scent. Curi- 
ously enough, I have noticed that a spaniel 
seems to be more enthusiastic while fol- 
lowing the scent of game of the kind that 
was first shot to him. 

Once your young spaniel has got the 
whiff of game-scent there often will be the 
devil’s own job to keep him from running 
headlong on it and as fast as his nose may 
assist him. What does he care how far 
your gun may kill? The joys of the out- 
doors have made of him a riotous pupil— 
a carefree scholar whose master’s or train- 
er’s morning and evening lessons on the 
back stoop or yard, for the moment, have 
been forgotten! The youngster has be- 
come intoxicated with that something 
which his father and father’s father. liked 
and enjoyed. For hunting is second nature 
to the spaniel. Therefore, yours will be the 
task to half-break his heart rather than hie 
him on to use his nose on the still wet 
grass on the morn after a moonlit night 
during the early autumn. You must check 
your Over-anxious hare-brained spaniel. 

Do not forget that without a check line 
spaniels can not be quickly broken in. You 
must restrain the onward rush of the 
obstreperous youngster or oldster which 
heeds not your voice—your commands he 
so well recognized in the yard-breaking 
days of his youth. For if he is not kept 
from moving or flushing game, outside the 


limits of the killing power of your gun, of 
what use is such a roysterer? If a spay 
will not hunt close, or come on commany, 
the breaker gets hold of or steps on the 
check line, shouts out a one-syllable wor 
or expression at his dog and makes hin 
come a few yards toward the trainer, 4 
series of these pulls makes him come Nearer 
and nearer. But only a half of the restrain, 
or correction has been meted out to th 
would-be rebellious son of a hard hunter 
So it now will be time for the breaker tj 
retire—always keeping his face toward the 
dog; calling him by name or whistling 
and, if necessary, giving tug after tug tp 
the check line. This will impress upon the 
pupil that your way must be his way— 
there can be no other. If this practice js 
followed on every necessary occasion, the 
dog inclined to be wild and headstrong 
will eventually learn that it pays to he 
submissive when a check collar is used, 


HOULD any reader have ambition 

enough to tackle the training of a team 
of lusty spaniels, it will be better for himtp 
have help in the form of an active lad 
keep the wilder dogs from hunting too far 
away from the master-breaker. The 
with a whip is employed much after the 
fashion in which a whipper-in to a pack of 
hounds is engaged. He gives the outside 
dogs a taste of his thong and drives them 
back to the immediate area of the trainer's 
strictly confined field of operations. But on 
such an occasion, the breaker-in-chief does 
not carry a scourge or switch. So it is that 
even the wild dogs are encouraged to hunt 
near or around the whipless commander, 
3etter the rogue without a whip, than the 
rogue that carries a flogger. To properly 
handle a team made up of four or more 
fast-hunting springer spaniels, it requires 
a man of great experience, a stern disci- 
plinarian, and one possessed of that strange 
influence over animals that makes the crea- 
tures work in a way that is hardly natural 
to them—while they still seem to like it 
In only one instance—so far as I have 
observed—has the full work of a team of 
spaniels been seen in the United States and 
Canada; and that was about ten years ago 
at Fishers Island, New York. It was the 
sight of all sights! 

When you take out your young spaniels 
do not allow them to get far away. Restrict 
them to a radius of 20 yards. If you exer- 
cise them on a country road, and they de 
sire to run on, do not let them get farther 
away than the distance just indicated. Galt 
ing back or correcting the wayward puppy 
will not dishearten the other spaniel pup- 
pies. On the other hand, the disciplinary 
measures you might use for correcting 
your spaniel probably would have an op 


Grandsons and granddaughters of Muscle Shoal’s Jake taking their mother’s mind 
off hunting for the nonce 
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POSITIVELY 


KILLS 


FLEAS and LICE! 
PS WOW / 4 f, 


“GLOVER'S 


FLEA POWDER 
GETS 'EM 
EVERY TIME!” 


That’s the guarantee you get 
with GLOVER’S Double 
Action FLEA POWDER— 

or your money 

back. Try it on 

your Dog or 

Cat. Safe and 

sure. Saves you 

money. Don’t 

accept a sub- 

Stitute. 

GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA 
Pod Ba wonsult nnyaonnad oniacs the 
coatand remove: lor; promotes normal hair 
growth; kills Fleas and Lice; relieves itching. 25¢ 
FREE DOG BOOK with Symptom Chart, write 


GLOVERS 


Dept.2 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 
Shipped for trial. 

Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 











SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 

Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. RAMSEY 
CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, Ill. 


us on oo HOUND 
large size, extra good 


voice, open trailer, wide hunter, very fast, true solid 
tree barker, trees coons anywhere he is carried. Abso- 
lutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof, no bad habits. 
$25.00—Twenty days’ trial. Furnish bank reference, 
write for picture. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 








Swamp and 
Mountain 





Beagle Hounds 
“Greatest > a dog in 


Finest Perfected Strain in Amer- 
ica. Choice puppies and trained 
stock, Dime brings list. 

Rabbit hound training formula, quickest, 
surest and easiest method, positively in- 
sures against gunshvness, price only 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
Desk B E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis 


ATTENTION, COONHUNTERS 


I offer for sale one of Kentucky’s brag coon- 
hounds, good size, open trailer, good voice, 
hunts any place for coons, can tree the wisest 
old coons very fast, true at tree, will stay until 
you arrive, absolutely rabbit, stock, fox and 
deer broken. Priced to sell. 15 days’ trial. Guar- 
aiteed to please or money refunded. Reference 
and picture of breeding furnished. C. R. Lewis, 
, Kentucky. 








Attention, Hunters! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
Combination hunting hounds, thoroughly train- 
ed, shipped for free trial; also young started 
ds and pups. Write for full description and 
free literature showing pictures and breeding. 
KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
BOX 654 PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
aan Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
p id Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
iels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
ie Nf; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
Seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 








8. Merwyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








A novel carrying arrangement for dogs 
in use on Pontiac cars 


posite effect on your pointer or setter 
puppy, which has to look on while his 
running-mate suffers. The out-of-bounds, 
headstrong spaniel puppy is called back to 
the company of his better-behaved mates ; 
and often he seems to recognize his mis- 
take. 

But why frequent the crowded highways 
during late August and early September? 
Every early morning the open fields are 
calling. Your dogs can stretch their legs 
and at the same time sniff about. Let them 
have their fling along side hedges and light 
patches of cover. You are gunless and your 
dogs can do no harm. But on no account 
allow your young spaniels to penetrate 
thick cover or woodlands, until they have 
been taught to distinguish the scent and 
sight of vermin and small birds from what 
is huntable feather or fur. 

Even as a boy I used to be very proud 
when my spaniel would at once enter any 
run or “trade” leading into thick, dense 
cover where, apparently, there might be 
game; and, presumably, too far away for 
the dog’s nose to recognize the scent emit- 
ted from a resting pheasant or rabbit. We 
all like to imagine we are possessed of 
“bird sense’; to be well versed in the 
habits and habitats of game. So the spaniel 
that would rush in where the forefinger 
pointed was thought to be something more 
than a boy’s ordinary dog! “And how was 
this silent lesson taught to the spaniel?” 


IRST of all, the youngster had read in 

an old book on training sporting dogs 
that a spaniel puppy could bé taught to take 
instructions from the pointed finger when 
it was pointed toward some hidden piece or 
morsel of cooked liver or plain cheese, in- 
doors or outdoors. The concealed delicacy 
was the bait used; and the puppy was en- 
couraged to “hie on” and discover it. The 
good book directed it was better to employ 
the right hand to urge the pupil to search 
for the delight which you knew was bound 
to be his. 

So it came about the young trainer’s 
spaniels believed in their master; he’d 
never disappoint them. Just natural-like, 
every now and then, while hunting they 
cocked an eye toward the gun. If the right 
hand waved toward the left, the right, or 
onwards, they steered their courses in the 
direction given—the pointed index finger 
too had its full although silent meaning. 

While yard training the young spaniel 
during August let there be more check- 
line than whip. Teach him to search where 
he shall find. Wave the right hand and 
point the forefinger where you know there 
is dog’s gold—a food-treasure he will ap- 
preciate. A spaniel so instructed should be 
of capital service for five or six shooting 
seasons. Then he’ll commence to be slower, 
hard of hearing and vise-like in mouth. But 
as blind as a bat and deaf as a post, he’ll 
keep on hunting until he’s ten or twelve 
winters old. FREEMAN Lioyp 


MOST NUTRITIOUS... 


} Hunt Club's excess vitamin potency and 
+) nutritive completeness fortify against the 
|| diseases and skin irritations thatcome from 
|| vitamin deficiency and improper, nutritive- 
; lacking diets. 


Sad 2074 


1 A tasty food that your dog will relish. 
+ Kennel owners tell us it’s the one food, 








} Each 5-lb. bag of Hunt Club, with an equal 
‘+ measure of water added to restore original 
J moisture, becomes 15-lbs. of nourishing, 
ij appetizing food, with less moisture than 
‘| is present in meat, vegetables or canned 
foods. So you buy 1 1b. and feed 3 lbs! 


@ Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. If not 
carried there, send us your dealer's name and address and 
» we'll send you a 10-ceat box free, postpaid. 


4 MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


HUNT -CLIVIB 


DOG FOOD 


Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap, Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1. Dog collars and har- 
ness made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 











Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are natural re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; excellent 
grouse and pheasant hunters; swift, silent trailing, 
tree-barkers on squirrel, raccoon and big game; per- 
fect guards and companions for adults and children. 
Trained dogs and registered puppies, shipped on trial 
and sold by mail only. Also Cocker Spaniels, Springer 
Spaniels, Irish Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, 


SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE, Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO 











Headquarters.” 


“America’s 


Bearli ies is us 
Oo Bose earlike puppies of this useful 


and intelligent breed ready for 
new homes. Dime brings you 
promptly an interesting photo- 
graphic prospectus with details. 
Write today: 


ROYAL 
ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Royal Kennels, Reg’d 
Box 55 Napierville, Que. 





WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can _ offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions, useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 








| 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’, All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 














ITS BETTER 
COSTS LESS 


Kennel-tested for 10 years to give 

a complete balanced diet for all 

breeds of dogs and pups. Comes 

ready to eat—just add milk or water. 

Costs less because you buy direct 
25 Ibs. ...$1 from the mill. Order today. 


* All Prices F.0.8. Derwood, Md. (Freight Extra) Cash with order. 


THE DERWOOD MILL 
DEPT. F.S.. DERWOOD. MD. 





ENTLEMEN SPORTSMEN: I offer for immediate 

sale, until September first, many coming two year 
olds, both sexes, orange and blue belton DUAL TYPE 
ENGLISH SETTERS, very sturdy, healthy, with a 
World of Pointing Instinct and Bird Sense, and 
Brains. Have been worked on game from three months 
of age up, all graded stock, no weeds or culls. Bred 
in a real game country from many strains of the 
finest Dual Type Blood Dogs, in this and Foreign 
countries, all very obedient to command and whistle 
and work with style to the gun, according to cover, 
every dog guaranteed not to be man, bird or gun shy, 
or the nervous type, but dogs that the sportsman public 
have demanded for many years. That’s why I used 
time, patience and money invested to breed them. The 
price is One Hundred and Twenty-five dollars and up 
according to type, age and color and experience, in this 
grand lot. Then I have several very fine finished shoot 
ing dogs of same blood lines and type and color, Two 
Hundred and Fifty dollars and up. Now is the time 
to purchase your dog for the fall shooting and get ac- 
quainted with him before the shooting season opens 
He will do his work then in perfect manner. I have no 
time to waste with bargain seekers, traders or photo- 
graph collectors, but I do have time and make it a 
pleasure to show any dogs in the field on game, or 
through the kennels. When through Pike Co. stop off 
and see this fine graded English setter shooting dog 
kennel. YOU WILL BE SURPRISED, can furnish 
hundreds of references from satisfied purchasers and 
owners for the past twenty years back as to my honest 
dealings and the fine dogs I have bred and sold. Why 
not own one of the kind I breed that hunts and points 
natural at a very early age, on all four game birds? 
No INBRED dogs. Have proven that I am right in 
all my past statements. Birds are a banner crop now 
over 1936 in many ways. May I hear from you who 
want the best? Thank you. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
GEO. H. RYMAN, Pron 
SHOHOLA FALLS, PENNA. 








NOW IS THE TIME to buy 
your hunting dog. Look through 
the advertisements in these col- 
umns if you wish real value. 


( 


Fietp & StrREAM accepts advertising 
only from reliable persons. 











KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 


NIX is an amazing new scientific preparation 
that is guaranteed to keep dogs away while 
female is in season! Simply pat on once a 
day and you can hunt, show or exercise any 
female dog without danger. No need to spay 
young female pups which may develop into 
world-beaters you will 
want to breed. Nix is ce [ele) 
harmless and non-poison- , 
ous. Easily washed off if 

breeding is desired. Made 
by the manufacturers of 
Knock-Em-Stiff Soap and 
Flea Powder, famous for 
50 years. Dealers wanted. 


— —— — — — — FREE SAMPLE —————— 


BUYS ENOUGH FOR 
FULL PERIOD PLUS 








MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


| KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. A 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

| Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one 

| regular bottle of NIX good for entire period female 
is in season together with free sample of NIX good 

| for fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash, 
check or money order. If, after using free sample, I 

| am not fully satisfied, I will return, unused, regular 

| bottle of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. 


Name 
Address 


City... State 


Licesieiiecinsinicoeti antennae itll 
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THE SIZE OF AIREDALES 


RE Airedale terriers getting too big? 
If we are to take into consideration 
the old and standard weights of around 
45 pounds for dogs and five pounds less for 
bitches, then the modern show dogs may 
be described as much heavier and a great 
deal longer legged than those of other 
days. The Airedale—originally a cross- 
breed produced from hound and _ large 
“terrier” bloods, was much used as a 
waterside hunting dog; a game, good dog 
employed by working men in the vale 
of the River Aire, Yorkshire, England. 
Hence the name of this now pure-bred 
dog—Airedale. Rightly, the term “terrier” 
an addition to this dog’s breed-name, has 
| become almost obsolete. He has far out- 
| grown a terrier’s height and weight. 
| The Airedale, in countries outside of 
| the land of his origin, has become a much 
used dog for all kinds of big and danger- 
ous game hunting. He is put to work all 
| over America, Africa, Australia and other 
| countries. He is a valued help to the 
pioneer, trapper, and hunter; and an alert 
guard for the camp and home in the wild- 





est parts of the world—and to much of | 


this I can attest, because of personal ex- 
periences. 

Therefore, after all, the larger and mod- 
ern Airedale may be a blessing rather 
than otherwise. He is now looked upon as 

| a fighting dog—a tackler—while your not- 
| always-so-brave hounds stand off and bay 


| the held-up beast. The Airedale has be- | 


| come a hunter and fighter of much larger 

and more dangerous creatures than the 
otters of England. He now takes his place 
| in company of bear, lion, lynx and other 
of the intrepid hunting animals — here, 
there and pretty well everywhere. 


F. L. 


REGISTERED DOGS ARE 
WORTH HOW MUCH? 


| HE American Kennel Club, govern- 
ing body of the sport in the United 

States, figures that the value of the 650,- 
|000 registered dogs in the United States 
| is $61,750,000. 

Using the sale of a noted chow chow 
| dog a decade ago at $10,000. as a criterion, 
| it concludes that there are about half a 
dozen specimens now in this country that 
would break the old record, while ten or 
more would about equal the old mark. 

The only drawback to new record 
prices for pure-bred dogs is the sentimen- 
tal value attached to them by their own- 
ers. Many of the greatest winners are 
especial pets of their owners who 
| wouldn’t sell them at any price. The dogs 
| mentioned above are in this category. 

The same is true of those which are 
worth between $7,500. and $10,000. and of 
the majority of the 30 or more dogs in the 
$5,000. class and a great many of the 50 
or so in the $3,000. to $4,000. bracket. 

Below this range, the dogs are some- 
what less important to their owners, for 
the reason that those owners may be giv- 
| ing most of their attention to other speci- 

mens in one of the higher value classes. 
There are about 300 ranging in value 
from $1,000. to $2,000.; some 700 that 
command $800. to $900.; 4,000 at the 
$500. to $600. level ; 10,000 at about $300. ; 
}and some 75,000 which just fit show re- 
quirements at around $200. 

Figured on this scale, the 100,000 dogs 
| being shown and of show calibre are worth 
$25,000,000., or an average of $250. The 
| remainder of the registered pure-bred dogs 
jin America—550,000 now  living—are 
| Worth $35,000,000., or an average of $64. 

The average value of the full 650,000 is 
about $95. =i. 2. 











| 
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@ Hot weather brings skin troubles. Here’s how tp 
keep your dog happy: * Keep him clean outsid 
with Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap. Guaranteed to kil 
fleas and lice. ¢ Keep him clean inside, Watch 
his diet. Tone up his system with Sergeant’s Condi. 
tion Pills. 

Sergeant’s Sarcoptic Mange Medicine soothg 
the skin and destroys parasites. Sold by Drug and 
Pet Stores. Ask them for a FREE copy of Sergeant's 


| Dog Book on the care of dogs, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2150 W. Broad Street * Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 


PINE OIL 


For Dipping Dogs 
Try DIXIE DOG Dyp 


Destrcy fleas and ticks. Keep your dog's skin 
healthy; his coat sleek, glossy and free from insect 
pests. Efficient, convenient to use. Inexpensive. Write: 


GEORGIA PINE TURPENTINE Co, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 


@ Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off Before Mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or Money Refunded, Helps Breeders 
Sell Females. Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for Bottle, 
Postpaid. 
PIERPONT 
312 Stuart St. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Two great books! 
““ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Theit 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again. 
A, E. DICKSON.” 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
$1.50 
‘ 200 


$3.50 


Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR 
TRAINING ..... Pets 


Both 
for 
$2.75 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 


$2.00—post prepaid 


Both 
for 
$2.75 


Or: 
tye sub. to FIELD & STREAM 


LL SETTERS 


AND THEIR 
TRAINING nea caves 


$1.50 
as 
$3.50 
FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


—_ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRECTING FALSE POINTING 


ves.—My best dog false points too much. This 
: gael fault he has. Frankly, outside of giving 
ist a lot of hunting experience, I do not know 
him to overcome this, Can you make any prac- 
He suggestions? This dog is a pointer and four 
rT a half years old. I know they all false point 
pe sionally, but this dog false points too much. 
ati Frep J. McCormac. 


Ays—There are two things you might try in 
connection with correcting your dog for false 
pointing. One is to go up to him and I'll miss 
my guess if you can't tell by his attitude whether 
or not he really has game. If absolutely con- 
yinced that he hasn’t, order him on and hit him 


‘fight lick with the lead so that he'll get the * a gompsamage — 
IANT WILD AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Attracts More Ducks 
BIG DISCOUNT 
until August 15th, ‘ 
Sept. Delivery. Fresh, suremroe. || THE ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM'S 
ing seed for Fall sowing. TERRELL’S Ringneck Pheasant crop is sold out 
double-size seed makes twice as much for 1937. We will have some North- 
duck food. Aiso plant DUCK’S MEAT ern Bobwhite and a few Chukar 
Now for Fall 1937 duck food. Unu- Partrid f le i 
sually quick-growing. Multiplies 20 artridge for sale in September. 
times in a month. Just scatter among Advance orders taken now and 
rushes. It floats. SPECIAL! Bushel $3; 5 bu. $12.50. Wild filled in rotation. 
| Celery, Muskgrass—everything ducks like to eat. Folder. The home of sporting spaniels— 
| Write— English Springer and Cocker Span- 


TERRELL’S 72etts MedeiSetsY are tor hoo 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM 


Plant Now! Plant Natural Foods that will MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 

bring a large numbers 
° STA . y at your favorite hunting or 
Little Willie, owned by a staff member of KS fishing grounds. Wild Rice, 


Field & Stream, asks “How about it?” ss SG Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 


30 others described in free illus- 
trated book. Write. describe grounds and 8 000 Ph t 
receive free planting advice and book. vie 9 easan s 

















idea you want him to quit fooling you. If you’re A WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
poe from his attitude, you’d better step in Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 10 Weeks Old Pheasants $1.50 each 
front and try to flush, and if you don’t find birds Liberal discount on large orders of 500 birds 
then proceed as you would simply from “reading or more. Large orders trucked. 
the signs.” ; ; 

The other thing to do road Be, if ue points, : August delivery only 
ignore him and go on. he really has birds, he’ll Nickerson Gam i ‘ 
probably stick. If he hasn’t, he’ll soon be follow- “N e Farm, Redding Centre, Conn 
ing you. If he finds you don’t come to him on 


his points, he will undoubtedly soon overcome : y ut aso ne duc! Better NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


ihe fault, This is the way Shelley cured Cowley’s 














’ : sa ing. a | . send sugges s' | book 
ian Rodfield’s Pride of the same thing H.1 | = x ‘ MONGOLIAN-RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
sreeders | * ‘ 

. SETTER DROPS ON POINT | WILD LIFE NURSERIES Prices reasonable and quality guaranteed. 
Bottle, P. 0. Box 71B Oshkosh, Wis. A few Golden, Silver and Amherst 1936 
it. F Quves.—I have a setter three years old which full plumaged pheasants very reasonable. 
chusetts isa good covey dog and an excellent single dog, | HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 











but he will lie down on his points. I work a 
season by going up to him, stroking him and lift- | * 

ing him up by the tail. However, about half the | Follow the Leader 
time he will still lie flat. Have you any sugges: | 


een are J MeConasac. Fretp & STREAM leads all sporting BOB-WHITE QUAIL EGGS 


Ans—Many of the old-time setters used to magazines in game breeding ad- $4.50 per setting of 15 
drop on their points and many present ones still 8 8 ~ $27.00 per 100, $50.00 per 200 


do, Sport’s Peerless drops on point a good bit. vertising. The reason? Results! | 8 to 9 weeks old birds, $1.50 each 
On occasion my own dog, Sam IIlsley, does the Order now for July, Aug. and Sept. delivery 


same thing. I don’t think there is anything else 
you can do about it other than what you have OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 


already mentioned. Personally, I wouldn’t worry ba : P. H. Cash Crescent City, Florida 
about = overly a. It 4 an ig baa sneha 0 ! ila S 
trait that is i y" 4 y 2. y . 
rait that is carried down through the years. By Resta a wa 
From year’s selective * . ; 
of 


Milton, Delaware 






































lifting him up and ‘‘working”’ with him when you 

















vasiens find him dropped, you may accomplish something. Easily and steadily ratead in 25: DAVE: 
cotinl That is correct procedure and there isn’t much | Write a post-card, get our EYE-OPEN- 
trieve. else you can do. H.L. | ING Free Picture Book. Why cater to 
- | ordinary trade when these great luxury na- 

re by | tional markets are wide open for all the in sant tedaren On 
j dogs. A SQUABS you can ship, every day in the | ] this stock for fall delivery. 
Their ‘ year? We give a large bonus in stock for promptness. Write hat eth edt pened omen 
d have Service to Our Readers E. RICE 504 Howard Street Melrose, Massachusetts mailed for 25 cents. 
—_ PieLD & STREAM readers are made up IE Davia Sar Peres 
gain, of real sportsmen, most of whom must SSNS AAAS SE SENSES RARER St. Jot bury, Vt. 





necessarily possess good shooting dogs and »: y u Ww PRICES 0) 
hounds, Thi , < QUE C 
ING— iss of ited tances Qe NG IRE FABRICS B E M i N K 











dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice Shipped subj 
; ; ing. : lpped subject to 
or information will be answered when TO GAME FARMS) |; days’ inspection. $4 Oo ° Oo 0 EAC H 
Both stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. Send for Catalog No. 18G.— Complete} My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
for z sa . j an siete 2 Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 
$2.75 line of materials for Bird and Animal Pens. $25.00 each Ee paid to me for my poorest pelts in 1936 
\ with a top of $36.75. 
DOGS SELDOM TRAIN THEMSELVES R er “BUSSEY PEN PRopucts Co. Book ‘Domestic Mink’ covering all phases of mink 
ING— 1600 South Western Ave., Chicago, mi} | "ising $1.00 per copy. 








_Qves—I have an Irish setter 24 years old. HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
ltr oy he hunted as well as could be expected. Bemus Point on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
iT ° i , ; a 
oo | BB te ates tir, myself this year, T sould) Tarnedge Foxes FOR QUICK CERNE weer 
for Prt ade ve f ss, .8. 
2.15 1 my friends took him afield two days and he Oldest ransh tn U. © INTERIOR ALASKAN 
s says the dog was wild and flushed game and fol rama user 
? vas « C u ad game and tol- . 
lowed them. Is the dog too old to be steadied? Shay Champunehip CROSS-BRED MINK 

Francis CoNNOLLY, Bk ) Larger than Eastern, dark, silky, prolifice—$50 per 
ae . - REReeNemaNes ? F pair. ay mg ie bet imewerensent $20 each. Easy 
ANs.—I don’t ink v, FH H ‘our consecutive years an payments. oney bac not satisfied. 
owever, you say Your friend amy took hie ateld | Orta of A Fw Price A.B.C. OF MINK FARMING $1.00 or free 
two days, and he was wi y “4 Finest grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show with order. Tells everything you need to know. 
dete e was wild and flushed game. I | Prize Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
red see how you could expect anything else if eect fe soe gael hg oe pone ao Prize MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 

" o ¥ . nm eits initial o mm 
that eae “ ge See Se ere _— na low or average grade of foxes, Catalogue. Sabattis, N.Y. 10 Be, Laxzane Sk. Chicago, til. 
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Ques. How can we make the “hard 
bread” that may be carried for several 
weeks without spoiling? 


Ans. Unleavened bread will keep for 
quite a long time if properly made. Take 
2% pints flour, 1 tablespoonful salt, 1 
tablespoonful sugar; mix with as little 
water as possible to make stiff dough. 
Knead and pull until lively. Roll out as 
thin as a soda cracker, score with knife, 
and bake. The idea is to eliminate all water 
when baking. Moisture will cause mold. 


Ques. My attention has been drawn to 
a report in your magazine of a rattlesnake 


that made a blowing and hissing sound. ° 


The answer, which would indicate that it 
was a gopher snake instead of 


outdoor lore. 


F 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wildlife and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


them bittern, cranes and herons. They 
appear to have a body a bit larger than a 
chicken, somewhat elongated, and resem- 
ble a white leghorn in that regard. The 
birds are waders, have long legs and are 
found singly and in flocks. Often they are 
accompanied by one, two or three blackish 
birds—birds that appear identical with the 
white ones, except in coloration. I have 
heard that the black birds are the parents 
of the white ones and that, when a year 
old, the latter will also turn black. With 
this description, can you straighten me out 
on these birds? 


Ans. Your description is not complete 
enough for really definite identification, 
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well as smoked. When thoroughly dried 
in the latter manner, it becomes dry as q 
chip, yet it retains its flavor and sustenance. 


Ques. Please settle this question: “4” 
says that the fur coats of bears when they 
come out from hibernation in the Spring 
are scraggly and worn; while “B” says 
that this is not a fact, but that the bears 
fur reaches its greatest perfection and is 
most glossy and prime when they firs 
emerge from their dens in the spring, 

: Ans. “B” is right. The pelt of the bear 
is glossy prime when it comes from its 
den in the early spring. 

Ques. Which hide would make the 
strongest leather for general use—thal 
from the moose or from the 
wapiti (elk)? 





a rattler, docs not meet with 
my approval. While hunting in 
Rwerside County, California, 
I killed a rattlesnake some 3% 
feet long with twelve rattles. 
It would expand its body and 


Ans. Hide of the moose is 
much thicker and harder than 
that of the wapiti. 


Ques. (1). In Pennsylvania, 





hiss just like a gopher snake, 
and the blowing and hissing 
was as loud as any gopher 
snake I ever heard. I related 
this incident to several people, 
and two of them had noted the 
same thing, one in western 
Arizona and the other in San 
Diego County, California. 
What have you to say to this? 


Ans. Reports by competent 
field observers indicate clearly 
that rattlesnakes do hiss. In 
addition to evidence already 
presented in this department, 
here are excerpts from an in- 
teresting letter: “On two oc- 








casions I have heard rattle- 
snakes hiss .. . this rattlesnake 
came back uphill at me. 

and hissing like a small kitten. 
I saw it was a rattler (it is 
hard to distinguish a bull snake 
from a rattler in the dark) ... 
he immediately got into a de- 
fensive position and spit like a of 
small kitten... .” 


Ques. How can I obtain the 








UST how tough is a crow? 
The Montana Fish and Game Notes reports that 
several ranchmen witnessed the execution of a full- 
grown coyote by three crows. The crows relentlessly 
tormented the coyote for half an hour, until he finally 
dropped from exhaustion—when they made short work 
him. 
And from Sylvia, Texas, Warden Grace T. Bigelow 
reports that crows killed a litter of nine young pigs. 


Virginia deer mate in late Octo- 
ber and November; does the 
season vary in the South, say 
in Louisiana? (2), At what age, 
approximately, does a Virginia 
‘deer carry the best antlers? 


Ans. (1). In Louisiana the 
deer mating season begins in 
June or July. (2). Ordinarily 
a six- or seven-year-old buck 
carries the best antlers. 

Ques. Is it a fact that the 
quills of the porcupine lose 
their sticking ability upon the 
death of the animal? 

Ans. Absolutely not. 


Ques. Which is the aquatic 
animal: the otter or the fisher! 
Is the fisher really a marten, 
and to what weight does it 
grow? 

Ans. The otter is aquatic, 
the fisher is not. The fisher is 
a marten (also called pekan 
and black cat), and its maxi 
mum weight is close to 18 
pounds, 











oil of catnip which you men- 
tion as a lure for wildcats? 


Ans. See the druggist in your home 
town and get the name of a wholesale drug 
house handling such oil; or have the 
druggist order it for you. 


Ques. Which of our game birds hear 
the best? 


Ans. Many hunters believe that the 
wild turkey has the most acute hearing, 
followed by the ring-necked pheasant. 


Ques. When did the bird known as the 
Eskimo curlew become extinct? 


Ans. According to Mr. Forbush in the 
Birds of Massachusetts: “The last speci- 
men known in New England was one lone 
bird shot Sept. 5, 1913,” and “the last 
taken in the West was killed April 17, 
1915 in Nebraska.” 

Ques. This summer I have seen some 
large white birds feeding on the marshes of 
the eastern shore of Maryland. Natives call 





but I will “guess” that the white birds are 
American egrets and that the blackish 
ones are the young of the little blue heron. 


Ques. Are figures available to show 
how many black bear were bagged in the 
4-day season last fall in Pennsylvania? 


Ans. As reported to the Game Board 
the bag numbered 356. 


Ques. Can you give me some idea as to 
how venison is dried? 


Ans. Venison hams, hung by the shank, 
even in the ordinary kitchen where there 
is good heat, will dry. Divide the muscles 
just above the hock and insert a handful 
of dry salt and thereafter it will cure. It 
will keep a long time even without curing. 
When the Indians jerked venison, they cut 
it into thin strips or sheets and hung it 
up on poles over a slow fire, not sufficiently 
strong to cook it, yet, according to old- 
timers, it did become partially cooked, as 





Ques. Where docs the ba 
nana waterlily, which has roots like 
bunches of bananas, grow? Will this plant 
grow in Illinois and Indiana waters? This 
information is for our club members who 
are interested in wild ducks. 


Ans. This plant is native to Florida and 
a strip along the Gulf States to Mexico § 
and southward. It is claimed that the 
banana waterlily is hardy, as far north as 
New York, when covered with a foot of 
water. It has also been rated as one 0 
the best all-round duck foods in North 
America. Why not query aquatic plat 
advertisers for information and prices? 


Ques. Is it a fact, as I’ve heard asserted, 
that Pennsylvania has more wild specws 
of the deer family than the whole of 
Africa? 

Ans. Pennsylvania has two species, tht 


whitetailed deer and the elk (wapiti), 
Africa has only one species of this family 
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WHY NOT MAKE IT 

































A COMPLETE VACATION? 


adi traveling in New England? Week-ending? Vacation- 

ing? Then why not leave care behind and relax in air-con- 
ditioned comfort—in a New Haven streamlined coach or luxurious 
Pullman? 


You'll travel faster, safer, of course, and happier. And save money, 
as well—for train fares are lower this summer. They actually are 
less than you pay for traffic-ridden highway travel. 


If you're pleasure-bound, make your pleasure complete. Sink into a 
comfortable seat. Dine as you travel, leisurely and well. Chat, or 
read or rest. And arrive refreshed and happy. 


The train's the thing, this season. And New Haven train travel 
rates high among the splendid service offered by most American 
railroads in 1937. 


Write to Room 596-F, South Station, Boston, for your copy of 
illustrated, informative booklet—‘‘SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
RESORTS—and How to Get There”’. 


THE NEW HAVEN R. R. 


WORK-— DINE 
or RELAX 


as you 


GO BY TRAIN 






















